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RECOLLECTIONS OF A FATHER, 

OR 

THE EFFECTS OF INFIDELITY. 



E'en Infidelitj might well turn pale. 
Or read with horror the astounding tale ; 
The slaves of passion flee the madd'ning bowl, 
And moral goodness tremble for the soul ; 
Mothers and sons denounce with every breath 
A system charg'd with folly, grief, and death ! 

It has repeatedly and with much propriety been stated, 
that the most effectual way to oppose error is by preachings 
truth. Such means have succeeded, and must succeed. 
The natural consequence of light is the removal of dark- 
ness. Wherever, therefore, light is diffused, darkness 
must recede. There are occasions, however, when a 
change of method may work similar results ; or when, 
to exhibit vice in it^ own deformity, or sin in its necessarv 
consequences, will awaken a desire to escape from their 
degradation and bondage. 

I know no better way to illustrate the statement whica 
I have made, than to narrate a painful fact, which ha» 
lately been furnished me by a son of the unhappy subject 

Vol. I. B 
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% : RECOLLECTIONS OF A FATHER. 

of it, bearing the title which I have now adopted. This 
gentleman has been for years a valuable and useful mis- 
sionary in the western world, and is now not less usefully 
engaged in pleading the cause of the enslaved of our race. 
It should not, and in the minds of my young readets I 
hope will not, detract from the importance of the subject, 
that I4iave employed assumed rather than real names ; 
the sole reason of such a course is to prevent those pain*- 
ful reflections which might otherwise, by inconsiderate 
persons, be cast upon the survivors of the wretched victim 
of infidelity. With these observations I shall proceed to 
my tale. 

Happiness dwelt in th/j habitation of Charles Bink, and 
prosperity crowned his lawful endeavours to realize such 
earthly possessions as might hereafter supply with respect- 
ability the wants of a rising family. For some time h^ 
had been united to a pious and intelligent woman, to 
whose devotedness to 'God and steady attachment to him- 
self he owed all the enjoyment which he knew. The 
sphere in which he moved was genteel and easy ; that is, 
it was above the lower order, where want often threatens, 
and necessity not unfrequently tempts to courses which the 
judgment disapproves ; while it was below that kind of 
independence which makes business unnecessary, and fills 
the ignorant and purse-proud with notions of importance, 
which attaches not to themselves, but to the property 
which they possess. No one could visit the residence of 
Mr. Bink without being impressed with the truth, that an 
old saying which was applied to the city in which he 
lived, namely, " the city of order," might with at least 
equal propriety have been'applied to his dwelling as " the 
house of order." " A place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place," is an excellent maxim, and here it 
was acted upon to the very letter ; and yet the. stiffness 
of cold precision was no where seen ; there was a natural 
ease in all that was visible, which made one feely as well 
as see, the comfort which was displayed. Mrs. Bink's 
Christianity was carried into all the ordinary or common 
affairs of life, and was observable even in the mostunim-' 
portant. Not that she considered any thing actually 
unimportant: no, — she was aware that things so called 
are frequently of the greatest importance, and that by 
paying proper attention to little things, greater ones would 
not be neglected. 
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RECOLLECTIOKS OF A FATHER. 3 

Old age giyes a kind of licence to assume the chair of 
the dictator, at least those who can adopt that highly 
descriptive line in the beautiful piece of the " Beggar's 
Petition,"— 

" These hoary locks procl&imMny lengdieii'd years," 
as their own, suppose they have a right to advise others, 
and the right is generally ceded them by courtesy. It is 
on this ground, perhaps, that I feel disposed to say that 
Mrs. Bink was such a pattern as I should advise young 
ladies to copy. She had in early life been much more 
careful to cultivate her mind than to adorn her body, 
therefore her attainments, at the time I write of, were 
rather solid than shining. She had not neglected the 
ornamental part of education ; but she had not sacrificed 
the useful and the good to the light and tinsel decorations 
which are merely intended and calculated for display, and 
which leave the mind equally unimproved and empty, as 
light and air would leave the body, if substituted for 
wholesome and substantial food. If she did not talk so 
much or so fast as some, it was because she thought, that 
to act like the mother of Lemuel, of whom it is said, " She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom,, and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness," would be much more to her own credit, 
and to the advantage of others, than to follow the ex- 
ample of her, concerning whom it is written, " She is 
loud and stubborn : a foolish woman is clamorous ; she is 
simple, and knoweth nothing." And then in her person 
she was — I half hesitate to write it, in this day of finery 
and folly; — and yet, why should I ? If a blush should be 
anywhere, it should be on the cheeks of those simple 
misses and matrons who load their bodies with gaudiness 
until they are well nigh smothered beneath the encum- 
brance ; or so distort the beautiful figures with which by 
nature they are blessed, as to appear like so many moving 
heaps of deformity. Well then, she was a perfect model 
of neatness. — " Of neatness !" I almost imagine I hear 
some fashionable young miss exclaim : " Oh, save us ! 
What demure creature is the old gentleman about to hold 
up as sr pattern for us? I declare I am tired of his tale 
already. I have half a mind to say that I will not read 
any more. I suppose he would have us dress like out- 
landish people, or as grandmothers did in the days of 

queen Anne, or " Now exercise your patience, my 

sweet lady, for two minutes, and I will set you right. 

b2 
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4 RECOLLECTIONS OF A FATHER. 

My object is just the reverse from what you seem to sop* 
pose. I wish my fair countrywomen not to dress as out- 
landish ladies, and for little misses not to make themselves 
appear like grandmammas. Have you never once yourselves 
smiled at the ridiculous figures of some of your acquaint- 
ance ? or did you never hear the scornful laugh, or the 
biting sarcasm, which the appearance of some fair one has 
given birth to ? Did you never read the following short 
dissertation on one part of the habit of the present day ? 
" That very preposterous deformity in a lady's dress which 
has been styled bishops* sleeves, and might have been 
called pudding bags, is now termed imbecilles. The 
term is more appropriate to the wearer than the dress, as 
appears by the danger as well as the ridiculous effect 
which attends this absurdity. To say nothing of its agree- 
able dippings at the dinner and tea table, the risk of life 
at the toilet in the evening and elsewhere has lately been 
proved, by a conflagration which terminated the existence 
of a beautiful young girl. But those old and ugly, if there 
are such, stand in the same peril, for they follow the same 
fashion. These, however, we hope will be influenced by 
the admonition of Ezekiel, chap. xiii. ver. 18, ' Woe to 
the women that sew pillows to all arm-holes ;' or, accord- 
ing to the marginal note, * elbows.' These pillow-cases 
(like trowsers among men, to conceal knock knees and 
bandy legs) were adopted to hide arms skinny, bony, or 
mis-snapen. Those whom nature has blessed with fair 
proportions should not submit to be befooled by fashion." 
— Bless me ! how I am \Yandering from my tale ! — but 
old men and young maidens are giyen to talk wildly some- 
times : I hope therefore for your indulgence. Let me 
see — where was I when your sensibility took alarm at 
the word " neatness," and stopped me m my narrative ? 
— Oh, I remember, I was on the point of recommending 
to your* notice and imitation the habits and costume of 
Mrs. Bink. As, however, I have digressed so greatly 
already, a much longer digression might not be considered 
exceedingly proper: I shall therefore only observe, her 
neatness was gentility and comfort combined; and although 
the ridiculous forms of fashionable attire did neither bur- 
then nor deform her, still she was equally distarit in her 
appearance from disgusting singularity. 

That such a woman should have possessed the warm 
affections of her husband has not];Ling surprising in it ; if 
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indeed this had not been the case, it would have been 
passing strange. The undivided and devoted attachment 
of Mr. Bink centred in her. Their marriage union was 
not produced by worldly policy, or some loose momentary 
passion on either side, but resulted from a pure and hal- 
Wed affection, which each passing period appeared rather 
to improve and purify, than weaken and debase. 

In such delightful and desirable experience the years 
of this happy pair glided away. They had no wish be- 
yond what their own abilities furnished them with the 
power to possess. Home yielded Uiem all the enjoyments 
which ever stand associated with that endearing name ; 
and in the company of each other, and occasionally a 
choice and selected friend, they sighed not for the dissi- 
pating glare of splendid parade, nor for the fatigue and 
expences of routs and parties. They were, at the period 
to which the commencement of my narrative refers, the 
happy parents of several children, all of whom gave 
fair promise of becoming blessings to those who had 
given them birth, and ornaments to society. The moral 
conduct of these heirs of immortality was not left to the 
culture of cold precept alone, but was trained and 
strengthened by the additional influence of cheerful ex- 
ample. Their parents admitted the general principle 
contained in that beautiful line by Pope — 

" Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined ;** 
and following it out, under the guidance of infallible 
authority, they strove to ** train up their children in the 
way they should go;*' and therefore felt anxious to walk 
before Ood with a perfect heart, " and to command their 
children, and their household after them, that they might 
keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment.'* 

So passed one year away after another, with little or no 
change in the family or enjoyments of Mr. Bink ; except, 
indeed, as the openmg powers of their offspring presented 
pleasing prospect of future worth, and with such promise 
an increased measure of happiness. But the hour of trial 
came at length, and a suspension of former uninterrupted 
fehcity was experienced. The health of Mrs. Bink became 
considerably affected : means were resorted to for the 
purpose of checking the progress, and if possible, removing 
the disease ; but in vain. The hand of God touched her, 
and her delicate frame trembled beneath the stroke. Every 
week appeared to give strength to the disorder, and in a 
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short time she became unequal to any of the duties of 
busy life. With Job she might have said, " I am made 
to possess months of vanity, and wearisome nights are 
appointed to me." Between seven and eight years the 
affliction continued ; during which period the fond affec- 
tion of Mr. Bink was displayed by untired and devoted 
attention to her wants and wishes. Neither expence was 
spared to procure for her eviery possible assistance, nor 
labour regarded, when a prospect of affording her comfort 
appeared. Every pain which she felt seemed to pierce 
his own heart, as with all the gentleness and assiduity of 
the kindest nurse he watched round her bed, and met or 
anticipated her desires, both night and day. The means 
at length Were rendered successful, and gradually she 
recovered her strength. The disease fled before renewed 
vigour, and at the end of a few months the devoted Mr. 
Bink rejoiced over his wife as one raised from the dead. 

During this period of sickness the fond parents had been 
called to sing of mercy as well as of judgment. Their 
children had grown up around them, furnishing ample re- 
ward for all the labour which had been bestowed upon 
them. With such a pride as a parent only can feel or 
understand, Mr. Bink surveyed his family. It is more 
than probable, that his strong affection for them in some 
degree blinded his judgment, —it was enthusiastic, almost 
without bounds; even their faults, — and good as they 
were they certainly had their faults, — were overlooked by 
him, if indeed they were not transformed into points of 
excellence in their character, only of a feebler kind. His 
notions of their intellectual endowments were in true 
keeping with the opinion which he had formed of their 
general conduct, while their acquirements were the theme 
of his happiest moments of conversational felicity, and 
above all others, the topics upon which his exulting pow- 
ers loved to enlarge. That he had some cause and not a 
little to feel as he did feel, is certain, and no fond parent 
will require any extensive apology for his conduct above 
what his own mind will easily produce. The gifts of one 
of his sons, a youth of the most unassuming and amiable 
habits, had some time since been engaged in various depart- 
ments connected with a Christian church, of which he was, 
with his honoured mother, a member. Now a larger sphere 
of usefulness and of toil opened before him. The calls of 
the heathen world to the pious of our country had long 
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been repeated, and now were heard and regarded : several 
youthful champions of the cross had akeady embarked for 
the shores of strangers ; still the voice of entreaty sounded, 
"Come over and help us." The first-born of Mr. Bink 
heard the appeal, and following the openings of Providence, 
after attending to a course of theological preparation, 
stood ready to embark for a missionary station in a foreign 
land. 

This appeared, and indeed was, an important era in the 
experience of the parents, but the emotions which passed 
through their bosoms on the occasion were essentially 
different. Mrs. Bink was not in any measure behind her 
husband in the warm affection of the heart towards her 
SOD, but the station which he was soon to^cupy filled her 
with reflections of a solemn and humiliating kind. She 
had from infancy devoted him to God, and now she be- 
held the ofiering which she had made, accepted. She felt 
the honour conferred upon her house, in having one se- 
lected from it to fill so honourable a post, not imaeining at 
the time, that another would subsequently be chosen to 
run the same high and useful course ; and while she dwelt on 
this in her own thoughts^ she rejoiced with the exultation 
of profound humility. The feelings which possessed the 
father, were the result of strong animal excitation. The 
distinguished and popular o£ice which his '^ fine boy," as he 
proudly called him, was about to assume, swelled hisbeart, 
as he gazed upon him, with lofty pride, which referred 
rather to the talent displayed, than to the grace possessed, 
and to the fame of the missionary, than to the sacredness 
of the calling Jie was to bear as an ambassador of Christ 
to a perishing world. . 

Who may attempt to pourtray the feelings of nature, 
which rushed through the heart of each member of this 
family, as the period drew near, when for the first time, 
the adieu was to be heard, and the farewell sounded, as 
the first one that had left the parental dwelling moved 
away from their sight ? A thousand remembrances con- 
nected with infancy and youth, played round the hearts 
of the parents ; while Mr. Bink especially more than half 
wished his son's determination could be changed, and 
would now rather have sacrificed the honour of being tlie 
father of a missionary, than endure the pain of separation 
from his Samuel. The day came, — the parting embrace 
was given and taken. The mother breathed a fervent 
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prayer as she kissed her son, and blessed him. The fa 
ther's manliness gave way and feeling triumphed, as with 
a long pressure of the hand he said farewell. The 
younger branches of the family hung round the neck of 
their dear, dear brother Samuel, while their little hearts 
appeared as if bursting with grief. The missionary alone 
stood firm, but not unmoved, amidst the seene.' He had 
counted the cost of sacrifice which he voluntarily made : 
Adieu ! — broke from his tremblings, as he wiped away a 
tear which had sprung into his eye — and left the house of 
those whom he loved only less than his Saviour— ;/br ever! 

One, two, three, and four years paii»ed away, during 
which time communications were received from the mis- 
sionary, containing information^ of the most cheering* 
nature, both in reference to himself and to his prospects 
of usefulness. After little more than twelve months' 
residence on the island where he laboured, he was united 
to a female, who in every respect seemed calculated to 
assist him in his arduous work. To such help he looked 
forward with pleasing anticipations — but, alas ! how frail 
is humanity, — how little is it to be calculated upon, even 
in the most vigorous and healthy. One year and a half 
only had his missionary ardour been inspirited by the pious 
and affectionate co-operation of his beloved Eliza^ when, 
as by a sudden stroke, he was bereaved of the wife of his 
youth, the object of his first and only affection, and left 
a widower, with an infant of only a few months old. Still 
he fainted not; he endured, as seeing Him who is invisible, 
and rejoice4 in the accomplishment of the promise, ** as 
thy day, so shall thy strength be;** the remembrance of 
what she had been to him cheered his spirit, and having 
procured a nurse for his child, he proceeded with renewed 
vigour to prosecute the task assigned him. The wilder- 
ness already blossomed as the rose, and the recently moral 
desert became like " the garden of the Lord." His little 
one was healthy and strong, and at the age of two 
years afforded, by his juvenile gambols, many an hour of 
high delight to his heart, which might otherwise have been 
sad and dreary. 

Meantime, the family of Mr. Bink grew up around 
him to man and womanhood, and if possible, with every 
passing day, his devoted affection towards his wife and 
children increased. A second son followed closely the 
steps of the missionary, and already, having some time 
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united with the'church from which his brother had been 
sent to the heathen, his mind was seriously and prayer- 
fully directed to the same delightful engagement. The 
high tide of family happiness seemed as if it could receive 
no addition, and no cloud even as big as a man's hand 
appeared to darken the happy scene, when tidings from 
the western world convinced them of the instability of 
earthly enjoyments, and plunged them at once into sorrow 
and gloom— Samuel was dead ! The toils of missionary 
labour were exchanged for the rest of heaven. His career 
had been brief but splendid. In a little more than four 
years he had endeaircMl himself, by his Christian spirit and 
assiduity, to a large circle of acquaintance, and had been 
instrumental of essential^benefit to not a Ufw of his fellow 
men, upon whom the cruel ban of slavery had been fixed 
by those whose own state of bondage was of a far heavier 
and more degrading kind. Preparations were immediately 
made for the little orphan stranger among them ; and in 
six months afterwards he was safely conveyed from th^ 
land of his birth, and received into the embraces of those 
who had anxiously waited for his arrival. 

Oh ! with what raptures of fondness did Mr. Bink 
press him again and again to his heart, and impress kiss 
after kiss upon the dimpled cheeks of his grandson, as he 
traced in his infant countenance the likeness which he 
bore to his grieved-for father. For hours he frequently 
sat with him upon his knee toying with, and calling him 
his second dear Samuel, while the tears which often rolled 
down, his face, told how much his fond heart had loved 
him whose name he bore. He entered with him into all 
the sports of childhood^ and appeared to be a better play- 
mate for him, than those even whose youth might have 
sanctioned their ^^ontesting with him his right of preference. 
. The sudden fall of Samuel appeared rather to give strength 
than otherwise to the feelings of William, the second son, 
to embark in missionary enterprise. The beautiful lines 
of Heher appeared to contain a correct description of his . 
spirit, and of the principle by which he was influenced,-— 

** Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Bhall we, to man benighted. 
The lamp of life deny? 
Salration ! O, salyation'! 

The joyfdl sound proclaim. 
Till earth's remotest natioD 
JIas leam'd Messiah's name* 
b3 ' 
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10 RECOLLECTIOKS OF A FATHER^ 

" Waft, waft, ye winds, bis story, 
And you, ye waters, roll. 
Till like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole : 
. Till o'er our ransom'd nature 
The Lamb for sinners slain. 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign." 
With such a spirit, he prepared for an instant departure 
from the enjoyments of home, and the land of liberty, to 
fill up the breach in the ranks of Christian heroes, which 
his brother's fall had occasioned ; and in a few'weeks took 
his leave of kindred and friends, and sailed for that land 
of bloodshed and horror, where humanity appears as if it 
had taken its final flight from the human breast, and as if 
all the darkest fiends of cruelty and remorseless barbarity 
had taken the place — the West Indies! How long and 
how well he laboured there, I need not attempt to narrate : 
the record is on high, and the memory is inscribed on the 
hearts of many who still mourn his absence from them, and 
love his very name ; while the persecutions he suffered, 
and the dangers through which he passed, while perform- 
ing the duties of his office, I cannot tell : they too> how- 
ever, have been noticed, and will be reviewed at that day, 
when the cruel oppressors of the unfortunate natives of 
Africa will be called to answer for their conduct before an 
impartial and inexorable tribunal, and when the opposers 
of the gospel and of its ministers shall hear the Judge of 
all men say, " Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it unto me — depart, ye cursed." 
Then he will have his reward. 

I have already noticed, that the circumstances of Mr. 
Bink were easy and respectable ; and that he might have 
retained them so, and even improved them, was rendered 
as certain as things can be in the present state.. Of his 
devoted affection for Mrs. Bink, and his ardent love to his 
children, proof has been furnished. It might, therefore, 
be considered as scarcely possible that any change could 
be experienced by him in any of these respects, except 
by an improvement and increase. 

But, ab ! tbe fell destroyer came. 

With such imposing air. 
That caution mig^t almost hare thought 

That virtue's self was there. 
He came in most deceptive guise. 

With poison in his breath ; 
Order aiad peace his presence flies. 
While misery reign'd, and death. 
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As I feel anxious, through the means of this narrative, 
to guard my young readers against infidelity, I shall 
attempt to do so by exhibiting its dreadful consequences, 
as displayed in the after life of Mr. Bink, and by referring 
to some champions of infidelity, with whose names the 
worid has long been familiar, and whose lives and deaths 
hare gone very far to prove the correctness of the maxim — 
That cannot be good in itself which leads to such bad 
results^ 

By what means Mr. Bink became acquainted with the 
supporters and publications of infidelity, I am not able to 
state, and if I were, it might occupy too much time to 
detail. That such was the case, unhappily, was proved by 
himself and his conneotions. His steps were slow in the 
paths of error, and many an inward struggle, and many a 
call from conscience he had to contend with and over- 
come, before he could with any thing like brutal ease sit 
down in the seat of the scorner, aud sing the song of the 
drunkard. 

We are always disposed to think the best we can of 
those we love, and to put the best construction upon any 
thing which we may not entirely approve ; and concerning 
things connected with the conduct of those dear to us, of 
which we only possess a limited knowledge, to hope the 
best. All this the affectionate Mrs. Bink did towards 
her husband ; all this she continued to do, until painful 
facts obliged her to believe, even where, had it been pos- 
sible, she would have doubted. 

The word of God, to which Mr. Bink had before paid 
considerable attention, was now neglected. He read it 
not himself; or if he did, it was only with a view to find 
fault with it ; and he wished not that it should be read in 
the family. He employed his mind in raising cavils, and 
producing doubts concerning its truth, and then of its 
- necessity. The light of nature, he argued, was sufficient 
to guide man in his course, without a divine revelation. 
Having proceeded so far, he found it difficult to oppose 
going further, and therefore he insisted, that there is no 
fiiture state — that the soul of man is not immortal — that 
the present life is the whole of human existence — and, 
consequently, that we perish at death. 

What an awful falling off was here ! But here he did 
not stop ; the poison, of which he had taken large draughts, 
pcAluted his whole soul, and he sl^ove to circulate its ruin'^ 
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oua qualities through the members of his family. He had 
thrown from himself the greatest blessing, next the Sa- 
viour, which God has in mercy given to man — 'the Holy 
Scriptures, by which life and immortality are brought to 
light, and he wished to deprive others of its direction and 
comfort. And such is the general course pursued by such 
miserable persons, for miserable they are, notwithstanding 
their boast of happiness and peace. I will notice one 
case, which is of the most affecting kind J 

Hume, the historian, received a religious education 
from his mother, and, early in life, was the subject of 
strong and hopeful religious impressions ; but, as he ap*- 
proached manhood,, they were effaced, and confirmed in-^ 
fidelity succeeded. Maternal partiality, however alarmed 
at first, came at length to look with less and less pain 
upon his declensions, and filial love and reverence seem 
to have been absorbed in the pride of philosophical scep- 
ticism ; for Hume now applied himself with unwearied, 
and, unhappily, with successful efforts, to sap the foun- 
dation of his mother's faith. Having succeeded in this 
dreadful work, he went abroad into foreign countries ; 
and, as he was returning, an express met him in London 
with a letter from his mother, informing him that she wa& 
in a deep decline, and could not long survive. She said 
she found herself without support in her distress ; that 
he had taken away that source of comfort upon whichy 
in all cases of affliction^ she used to rely, and that she 
now found her mind sinking into despair. She did not 
doubt that her son would afford her some substitute for 
her religion ; and she conjured him to hasten to her, or 
at least to send her a letter, containing such consolation 
as philosophy can afford to a dying mortal. Hume was 
overwhelmed with anguish on receiving this letter, and 
hastened to Scotland, travelling day and night ; but be- 
fore he arrived, his mother had expired ! Thus it is that 
false philosophy restores the sting to death, and gives 
again the victory to the grave. 

Every thing connected with the unhappy Mr. Bink 
now told, too plainly, the folly and the evil of the change 
which he had made ; and to which, with the madness of 
infatuation, he adhered. He soon had no home! He 
had, it is true, a dwelling place as formerly, but it no 
longer furnished him with such enjoyments^as constitute 
the very essence of home. He came to it with his mind 
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prejudiced against the calm and holy delights it afforded ; 
and as if the very delights which he had before enjoyed 
were recollected by him with detestation, he employed 
every means to banish the thought and likeness of them 
from his thought and sight. The evenings, which he had 
been in the habit of spending in the society of those who 
were bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, and whom he 
passionately loved, were given to the society of his com- 
panions in folly. Midnight and morning found him more 
frequently declaiming in the midst of senseless rioters, 
than enjoying the rest and quiet of calm repose. His 
business, which was greatly neglected, rapidly declined; 
while his expences, exceeding his income, produced em- 
barrassment ; and hence the respectability which he before 
enjoyed was forfeited, and the esteem in which he had 
been held by a wide circle was lost. 

Consequences such as I have now referred to, it might 
have been imagined, would have led him to reflect upon 
bis error, and convinced him that a system which produced 
such deplorable results, was not only unworthy his respect, 
but demanded his detestation. But no! he seemed 
madly bent upon his own ruin, both here and hereafter. 
I need not say, that the heart of Mrs. Bink was pierced 
with sorrow, and that the consolations of religion alone 
bad supported her — such, indeed, was the fact. If, how- 
ever, she felt much from what had already taken place, 
she was destined to feel, if possible, yet more. She per- 
ceived with agony, that thehr own offspring, of whom her 
husband had been fond almost to idolization, had become 
the objects of his fixed aversion. He never named them 
but with bitterness and impiety, and never looked upon 
them but with wrathful contempt. 

The title of "faithful wife," in its utmost extent of 
meaning, belonged to Mrs. Bink ; she had on no occasion 
omitted to improve any opportunity or means to prove 
how sincerely she was attached to Mr. Bink. She strove 
with labour and anxiety to render him happy. She prayed 
for, and with wisdom and meekness reasoned with him 
on the evil of his ways. With gentleness and delicacy 
she referred to the happiness which in former days they 
had enjoyed, and spoke with feeling, such as the rec;pllec- 
tion 01 the fact inspired, of his delight in her own and 
their children's society; and then she drew a striking 
picture of the. sad change which they all experienced, and 
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with tears begged him, for the family*s sake, no more to 
visit those places where his own happiness and peace were 
injured. But like the deaf adder j upon whom the art of 
the charmer is exercised in vain, he turned away from her 
kind solicitations. Her power to direct and influence 
him, as once she could, was lost : infidelity had entered 
his heart, and turned and poisoned all the affections of 
his mind. 

If it were possible, for the sake of the honour of hu- 
man nature, the veil might here be dropped, and no fiir* 
ther developement of the unhappy career of Mr. Bink 
be made : but for the honour of religion^ and for the 
exposure of infidelity y it must not be : No ! although 
the scene is both degrading and horrifying, the exhibi- 
tion is necessary and must be given, to show the correct- 
ness of the declarations, "Though hand join^in hand^ sin 
shall not go unpunished ;" and ** The wicked are driven 
away in their wickedness," and fix, if possible, in the 
minds of my young readers especially, a proper detesta- 
tion of such a system, to induce them to value that which 
introduces all who live under its influence, into " the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God,*' and to lead them to 
pray always with David, " Hold thou me up," assured 
that then, and only then, " they will be safe." 

No one can reflect upon the happy circumstances in 
which, as has been stated, Mr. Bink was placed, and at 
the same time contemplate the means by which they were 
destroyed, and the termination of his history, without 
trembling for his personal state, and feeling horror in his 
mind at the bare sound of infidelity. 

The degrading and impure system he had embraced, 
although evidently in opposition to his informed judgment 
and sober convictions, led to the beastly habit of intem- 
perance. Whether by such unnatural and destructive 
means he sought to rouse his sinking spirits, or whether he 
strove by them entirely to destroy reflection alto^ther, 
which now became insupportable, is not certain ; all that 
is known favours the opinion that such were the intentions 
of the unhappy man. They were taken first moderately 
— ^then more freely — and, at length, the love of them 
gained the complete ascendancy over reason and con- 
science, and he drank them greedily " as the thirsty ox- 
drinkeUi in the water." The once healthy and respect- 
able appearance which he presented, was supplanted by a 
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broken constitution, and shabby, idle exterior; his own 
experience became a lively comment upon the declaration 
of Solomon, ^' Strong drink is raging, and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise/' But few hours in any day 
found him perfectly sober; disease broke down his sys- 
tem, and at length he fell a martyr to intemperance^ and 
died cursing those whom he had been instrumental in 
bringing into existence, and her^ who for nearly half a 
century, had been an affectionate and devoted wife ! 

Need more be addeo? or, indeed, can more be said to 
prove the evil of departing from the ways of God ? I will 
close this article by presenting two cases in favour of 
religion, and two in fisivour of infidelity ; and leave those 
who read them to judge which has the strongest claims 
ppon their regard, and whether obedience to God, or re- 
jection of his service, should have the preference. 

The first of these will be found in the experience of 
Mrs. Bink, the pious wife of the individual we have re- 
ferred to. From the days of her youth she had walked in 
the fear of the Lord ; and when the heavy affliction through 
which she was called to pass fell upon her, the Spirit and 
the word of God supported her. With indefatigable zeal 
and perseverance she sought the welfare of her children ; 
and, by her pious example and holj precepts, won their 
infant minds to the love of the Saviour, even while sur- 
rounded by scenes of the most revolting character, as 
displayed in the conduct of their unnatural father. Oh, 
that all mothers were such as she was — infidelity would then 
boast of fewer converts than now it does ; and the religion 
which some profess-would not so often be insulted and in- 
jured as now it is. Then infants, while they drink in 
from the breast the milk which supports their natural ex- 
istence, would receive the sincere milk of the word, which 
would nourish their souls to everlasting life. Then our 
sons would be as plants grown up in their youth, and our 
daughters as comer-stones polished after the similitude 
of a palace. 

The amiable and truly Christian temper of Mrs. Bink, 
together with her unobtrusive and meek disposition, pro- 
claimed her a genuine follower of Him who enjoins it 
%|n all his people, to learn of him who was '^ meek and 
lowly of heart." Frequently, during the solitary hours of 
inidn%fat, and long after morning has come, has she sat, ' 
listening to the wild tempest blast which howled witiiout, 
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waiting the return of her husband from his constant 
Bacchanalian revels; and when he entered, although half 
worn down with fatigue and care, no harsh or even unkind 
expression fell from her lips ; both her religion and her 
good sense taught her better. She knew his associates 
had been of the vilest description^ and yet the rude, irri- 
tating language of abuse was never employed ; the word 
of God condemned it, and by that word she was governed. 

A life devoted to God, as hers was, could scarcely fail 
being rendered a blessing to those about her, and to her 
children it was eminently so. She survived her husband 
a few years, and then followed him to the tomb, but with 
prospects more different and delightful than language can 
tell. Her death was calm and dignified; her mind was 
cheered by the pleasing consideration, that some of her 
children were walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comforts of the Holy Ghost ; while the assurance that for 
her " to die was gain," empowered her with the strength 
of a martyr to exclaim, as she closed her eyes on the world 
for ever, " I have fought a good fight — 1 have finished my 
course — I have kept the faith : henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, die rtgb- 
teous judge, shall give me at that day.'' 

The other fact referred to is found in the narrative of 
the loss of the Kent East Indiaman, in 1825. The account 
is given by Major M*Gregor, and is heightened, if possible, 
in interest, from the fact that, during the awful scenes 
which he so powerfully pourtrays, his own soul was kept in 
perfect pei^ce by the precious hopes of a disciple of Christ. 

" While the ship was burning below, and the magazine 
was expected every moment to blow up, and not a soul 
out of more than six hundred had a thought but of perish- 
ing either by fire or the tempest ; while some were stand- 
ing in silent resignation, or stupid insensibility, and others 
were given up to the most frantic despair ; while some on 
their knees were earnestly imploring with significant ges- 
ticulations, and in noisy supplications, the mercy of Him, 
whose arm, they exclaimed, was at length outstretched to 
smite them ; and others had sullenly seated themselves 
directly over the magazine, that by means of the expected 
explosion a speedier termination might be put t6 their suf- 
ferings; several of the soldiers' wives.and children, who 
had fled for temporary shelter into the after cabins, on the 
upper decks, were engaged in prayer, and in reading 
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the Scriptures with the ladies, some of whom were endued 
with wonderful self-possession, which a finn and intelli- 
gent trust in the Redeemer of the world appeared at this 
awful hour to impart to their own breasts. The dignified 
deportment of two young ladies in particular, formed a 
specimen of natural strength of mind, finely modified by 
Christian feeling, that failed not to attract the notice and 
admiration of every one who had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing it. One young gentleman having calmly asked 
my opinion of the state of the ship, I told him that I 
thought we should be prepared to sleep that night in 
eternity; and I shall never forget the peculiar fervour 
with which he replied, as he pressed my hand in his, 
* My heart is filled with the peace of God.' Comment 
would only mar such a beautiful testimony to the blessed- 
ness of a gospel faith. * Thou shalt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on thee; because he trusteth 
in thee.* — Isa. xxvi. 3.*' 

Now let us turn to infidelity, or rather to the death-bed 
scene of two of its boldest champions, Hume and Voltaire. 
The first is from the Christian Observer; it is as follows :— 

" About the end of 1776, a few months after the his- 
torian's death, a respectable looking woman, dressed in 
black, came in the Haddington stage-coach while pass- 
ing through Edinburgh. The conversation among the 
passengers, which had been hrt^errupted for a few minutes, 
was speedily resumed, which the lady soon found to be 
regarding the state of mind persons were in at the prospect 
of death. One gentleman argued that a real Christian 
was more likely to view the approach of death with oom- 
posure than he who had looked upon religion as unworthy 
his notice* Another (an English gentleman) insisted that 
an infidel could look to his end with as much complacency 
and peace of mind as the best Christian in the land. This 
being denied by his opponent, he bade him consider the 
death of his countryman, David Hume, who was an ac- 
knowledged infidel, and yet died not only happy and 
tranquil, but spoke of his dissolution with a degree of 
gaiety and humour. 

** The lady who had lately joined them turned round 
to the last speaker and said, *• Sir, this is all you know 
about it : I could tell you another tale.' * Madam,' re- 
plied the gentleman, ' I presume I have as good informa- 
tion as you can have on this subject ; and I believe what 
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I have asserted has never before been called in question/ 
The lady continued, ' Sir, I was Mr. Hume's housekeeper 
for many years, and was with him in his last moments, and 
the mourning I now wear was a present from some of his 
relatives, for my attention to him on his death-bed ; and 
happy should I have been if I could have borne my testi- 
mony to the mistaken opinion thaithas gone abroad, as to 
his peaceful and composed end. I have, Sir, never till 
this hour opened my mouth on this subject ; but I think 
it is a pity the world should be kept in the dark on so in- 
teresting a topic. It is true. Sir, that when Mr. Hume's 
friends were with him he was cheerful, and seemed quite 
unconcerned about his approaching fate ; nay, spoke of 
it often to them in a jocular and playful manner. But 
when he was alone the scene was very different : he was 
any thing but composed. His mental agitation at times 
was so great as to occasion his whole bed to shake. He 
would not allow the candles to be put out during the 
night, nor would be left alone for a minute. I had always 
to ring the bell for one of the servants to be in the room, 
before he would allow me to leave it. He struggled hard 
to appear eon^>osed, even before me; but to one who 
attended his bed>side] for so many days and nights, and 
witnessed his disturbed sleeps, and still more disturbed 
wakings, who frequently heard his involuntary breathings 
of remorse, and frightful startings, it was no difficult 
matter to determine that all was not right within. This 
continued and increased until he^ became insensible. I 
hope in God I shall never witness a similar scene.' " 

^From this stateoaent, made by a competent and un- 
bribed witness, concerning the end of one of the chief of 
Scottish infidels, let us turn to the one already named, 
who was no less notorious in France. The account is in 
Dr. M*Ilvaine's Evidences of Christianity, a work of con- 
siderable interest and importance. 

" Shall I lead you to the horrid spectacle of Voltaire 
in the arms of death, and expecting in a few moments to 
stand at the bar of God ? He has just returned from a 
feast of applause in the theatre, to be laid on a bed of 
death, in the agonies of an upbraiding conscience. The 
physician enters : — * Doctor,' said the apostle of infidelity, 
with the utmost consternation, ^ I am abandoned by God 
and man ! I will give you one half of what I am woijlth 
if you will give me six months' life.' The physician told 
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him he could not live six weeks. * Then/ said he, ' I 
shall go to hell !* His companions in guilt, D'Alembert, 
Diderot, and Marmontel, hasten to keep up his courage, 
but meet nothing but reproach and horror. In spite of 
the guard of infidels about him, he sends, for the Abbe 
Gautier to come as soon as possible. In his presence, and 
that of other witnesses, he signs a recantation of infidelity, 
and professes to die in the 'church. It is sent to the rector 
of St. Sulpice and the archbishop of Paris for approval. 
The Abb4 Gautier returns with it, but cannot enter : every 
avenue to the dying infidel is defended by those who had 
shared in his conspiracy against Christianity. They want 
to hide his terrors and their own shame. Now it is that 
D'Alembert, Diderot, and about twenty others of like 
character, who beset his apartment, never approach him 
but to hear their condemnation. ' Retire !* he often ex- 
claims, with execrations ; ' it is you that have brought me 
to my present state ! — Begone ! — I could have done with- 
out you all ; but you could not exist without me. And 
what a wretched glory have you produced me !' Then his 
conspiracy comes before him ; and alternately supplicating 
and blaspheming, he complains that he is abandoned 
by God and man, and often cries out, ' O Christ! O 
Jesus Christ !' He is looking on him whom he pierced ! — 
He is drinking the cup of trembling — the foretaste of the 
second death. The Mareschal de Richelieu flics from the 
scene, declaring it is too terrible to be sustained ! The 
' physicians, thunderstruck, retire, declaring the death of the 
impious man to be terrible indeed ! One of them pro- 
nounces that * the furies of Orestes could give but a faint 
idea of those of Voltaire C " 

How calm the death of those. 

How peaceful, how serene. 
Whose trusting souls repose 

On blood which makes them clean ! 

No guiltjT terrors shake their bed. 
No horrors fill their souls with dread ; 

But calm as summer skies at even. 
They gently close on earth their eyes, 
While upw^s their freed spirit flies, 

Untrack'd by sense, and enters heaven. 
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During the day, the sky had been overcast with heavy 
black clouds, and an unnatural calmness, for the season 
of the year, had spread itself over the bodom of the dark 
sea : but, as night drew near, the clouds began to scatter 
and disperse themselves, dancing and veering about in 
rapid and tumultuous order, as if they were obeying the 
^capricious mandate of some great unseen power. These 
signs in the heavens, with occasional gusts of wind, and 
vivid flashes of lightning, together with the screming, 
activity, and restlessness of the sea birds, and the distant 
roar of the ocean, gave palpable intimation that a storm 
was brewing, and could not fail to impress the mind with 
the conviction that it was more desirable to be on land 
than on sea during the coming hurricane. 

Often had Allan Fern proceeded to the mouth of the 
cave at Craggy Point, with his long spy-glass, to take as 
distant an observation as the murky night would permit ; 
and as often he had returned into the interior of the secret 
subterraneous dwelling, conveying the anything but pleas- 
ing intelligence to the anxious enquirers ; — " There is no 
appearance of them yet." " "What can have become of 
Hans Burgher ?" said an old withered and masculine 
looking woman, who sat in a corner of the cavern smoking 
her pipe, and alternately drawing up her shrunken 
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shoulders and grinding her teeth together, as she took the 
pipe from her mouth to spit upon the ground ; " what can 
have become of Hans Burgher ? The Crazy Jane should 
have rounded the point of Uie Torwald an hour ago, and 
if she comes not soon, there may be fearful doings at sea 
this blessed night." " And fearful dohfigs on land too if 
she does come," said a gruff voice from the opposite side 
of the cave. " You two old crones are always foreboding 
evil," said Allan Fern ; ** but avast with your evil omens, 
I win to the rock again and see how the night looks now." 
** Ay, you will find the night look black enough," said 
the old hag ; " and, unless the lightning helps your eye- 
sight, you will not see to the first breakers upon the rocks 
below; but go, and be sure you keep your blue lights 
well in the cave, for old Dugald says the Preventive men 
are on the alert, and cannot forgive themselves for the 
last escape of the lugger." 

The headland named Craggy Point was situated in the 
centre between two immense bays. It extended a consi- 
derable way into the sea, opposing a very steep, rugged, 
and impregnable iron front to the angry billows as they 
lashed its sides with unceasing fury. From without there 
was no access to the lower point except by water ; and 
the only entrance to the rude steps, or rather to the irre- 
gular juttings out of the rock, which formed a sort of 
natural staircase to the mouth of the smugglers' cave, 
was by a route so circuitous among high and broken ledges 
of rocks, that scarcely any human being had ever essayed 
to penetrate the labyrinth. To the cave there was but one 
entrance landward, and the knowledge of that entrance 
was the sacred treasure of Hans Burgher, Allan Fern, and 
their small but determined band of smugglers. 

The public road, which from the solitariness of the situa- 
tion was traversed by few passengers, swept along the 
shore of the one bay ; it struck outward on approaching 
the headland, and crossed it by a circuitous and rather 
dangerous path, quarried out of the rocks at the distance 
of about three hundred yards from the higher point : it 
then descended on the other side, winding its way over 
two or three small cataracts, by rude bridges, till it again 
swept along the shore of the other bay as far as the eye 
could reach. From the lower point, as well as from the 
higher point, the views were extensive and sublime, em- 
bracing the vast expanse of the sea, with the distant head- 
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land of the Torwald ; and also commanding a view of the 
public road along the shores of the two bays, and of the 
monntsuns skirting it behind. These circumstances were 
of great moment to the smugglers, as it afforded them the 
opportunity, at least during the day, of making timely 
observation on the approach of the preventive men, 
whether by sea or land. 

On the day to which our narrative refers, Allan Fern 
had cast many an anxious look along shore, and his long, 
dark-cased spy-glass had been often in requisition as his 
views were directed landward or seaward. Intimation 
had been received from Vander Deiken, that the Crazy 
Jane would leave Sluys with a valuable cargo of Hollands 
and cordials, so as to reach Craggy Point, wind and wea- 
ther permitting, that evening at dusk ; the wind had been 
favourable, but during the calm of the day the progress of 
the lugger might have been retarded. Allan Fern, there- 
fore, although beginning to get anxious on account of 
the coming weather, was by no means alarmed, and he 
took up his blue light cheerily, to hang it in the mouth 
of the cave, as a signal to Hans Burgher that all was 
well, and to give another look-for the Crazy Jane. On 
reaching the mouth of the cavern, he found the 
night " black enough," as old Margery Harebone had 
said ; the wmd had begun to bellow loudly, with heavy 
showers of sleet, and he could not see beyond the length 
of his own spy-glass, excepting when the broad flashes of 
sheet*lightning cast their lurid glare along the face of the 
deep. He again returned into the cave in deep and silent 
cogitation, and to the enquiry of Madge, " How goes 
the weather, Hal V* he replied, " It blows hard, with sleet, 
and lightens much." " Ay, ay, I thought as much," 
answered Madge, ** the screeching and whirling of these 
gulls and gannets in the forenight, bode no good to the 
sailor. But for the calm, Hans Burgher would have been 
here ; and now that it blows wildfire, with a night black 
as pitch, he will have some difficulty in making the cove 
below : Dugald, what say you ?" sne added, addressing 
the man wiSi the gruff voice, sitting opposite. " I say 
nothing," replied Dugald, " but that there will be more 
danger from the land than from the sea this dismal night." 
" Danger from the land !" said Allan Fern, " what danger 
can there be from the land ? are not the runners all ready 
behind the mountain, waiting our signals, and have not 
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I scoured the coast with my glass all day long'? there was 
not a bird stirring at dusk/* " Ay/* replied Dugald, 
" but there are birds, to whom night is native, and they 
are on the wing even now, or my reckoning is out." 
" You are always croaking like an old toad," said Allan 
Fern; ** you and Madge ought to marry and be matched." 
"Margery Harebone married to Dugald Haze!" said 
Madge, bursting out with a loud yell and laugh ; **when 
the corbie flies from carrion, and the deep sea leaves the 
point of the Torwald, then will they marry, and the ring 
shall be an ear-ring from the jib of the Crazy Jane; what 
8ay*st thou to that, Dugald V* " That it is time to leave 
oft talking nonsense, answered Dugald : ''an old toad is 
cautious when apprehensive of danger, and it might be 
nothing the worse for Hans Burgher, nor for Allan Fern 
either, if the croaking of Dugald Haze was for this time 
taken as a warning of danger.*' " What is the matter 
with you, Dugald V calmly enquired Allan Fern ; " have 
you seen any scouts, or have you any private intelligence 
from Bona? our interest is one, why, therefore, do you 
practise concealment ?*' " Because the words of an old 
crone are counted as nothing by young lads like you," 
replied Dugald. "Come, come," said Allan, "lay by 
your sullen humour for this night, and advise for the best; 
are not we brothers in danger, and partners in gain ?** and 
in guilt too, he might have added, if the remembrance of 
guUt had . not been banished from his mind by a long- 
continued course of iniquitous traffic, and by its necessary 
concomitant, the constant indulgence in that maddening 
poison which constituted the main article of their illicit 
trade. He continued — " Reach down the keg, Madge, we 
must fill another cup of Vander Deiken ; and when Dugald 
has told his tale, I shall to the point again to look out 
for the lugger." 

Each of the smugglers filled a horn of Hollands; and as 
they quaffed the intoxicating beverage, which ruins its 
thousands and tens of thousands both by sea and land, 
Dugald Haze proceeded. *^Tom Scuttler of Bona has 
tdd me that that the king's men are on the scent : they 
th^ght that the * Crazy Jane,' on the last trip, was for the 
pmnt of the Torwald; but as the lugger bore away in the 
dnsk, after the fight in which they were so terribly mauled, 
they saw that her course was for the headland of Craggy 
Point; and Tom Scuttle expects that this very night, or 
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to-morrow at farthest, they will come to survey." " Dugald 
Haze/* said Allan Fern," when will you cast your sullen pride 
away, and advise like a friend, when a friend is in need ?" 
** Even when you treat me like a man, although my arm 
is not feo strong as it has been, and when you cease from 
branding me as an old croaking crone," answered Dugald. 
'* But come," he added, ** another horn of Vander Deiken, 
and then to the rock; FU go with you, Hal, for you 
will need more help than is here this gloomy night." 
"Help!" said Madge Harebone, "if Hans Burgher is safe, 
what help need we? We are as snug in our cave as the 
eagle in her eyrie, and all the preventive men in Bona 
will not be able to find out the ' Crazy Jane* this night, if 
oncean her cove. Allan Fern," she continued, " hand me 
that old blunderbuss of Brocker*s, I will riddle the guts 
of the ' white hats* if they dare but to peep over the Craggy 
Point." "Hush! hush!" said Allan Fern, as they 
reached the mouth of the cave; " I hear the sound of the 
footsteps of horses. It is an untimely hour for travellers ou 
the headland in such weather; hush! they have stopped: 
and hark ! do not you hear the sound of voices on the point 
above ? — quick — set back the blue lights, and up — up with 
the red lamps, to warn Hans Burgher that danger is near." 
At this moment a tremendous Hash of lightning sent its 
fearful glare over the whole headland, and exposed to view 
the "Crazy Jane** lugger making for the entrance to the 
cove, and dashing through the magnificent mountain 
waves, which were now rolling with awful fury. " Up with 
the red lights^quict! quick !*' repeated Allan Fern ; another 
flash, and t^ lugger was seen backing her sails and coming 
round to the wind, with the intention of bearing away in 
obedience to the well-known signal. 

At this moment a volley of musketry poured down over 
the mouth of the cave from the point above, and seem- 
ingly with well-directed aim, for a dreadful yell arose 
from the lugger, as if from persons sorely wounded: 
another flash, and she was seen stretching along the bay 
under a press of canvass, as if her skipper intended to 
run her under water. " There she goes," said Allan 
Fern, " a long leg and a short one, and she rounds the 
Torwald safe enough ; Hans Burgher is not the .man to be 
beaten with a south-wester like this, although it blows 
hard enough too, and some of the poor fellows are 
wounded.** The word% had scarcely escaped from his lips 
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when crack — crack went the report of a double-barrelled 
blunderbuss over their heads firom the point above : a loud 
cry as if from many voices immediately followed, and 
bang went a heavy groaning lump over the mouth of the 
cavern, and then another : they bounded from point to 
point of the jutting rocks, fell heavily into the water, and 
all was again silent, save the bellowing and roaring of the 
winds and waves. *** In with the lights, Dugald V said 
Allan Fern ; ^' that firing is from the blunderbuss of old 
Brocker; where is Madge Harebone?" They hastily- 
retreated into the cave, and there was Madge, sitting cool 
and collected, and emptying another horn of Vander 
Deiken. ** I told you that I would riddle the guts of 
some of these white hats," said Madge, " and I am mis^ 
taken if they will soon forget their first visit to Craggy 
point." " Madge," said Allan Fern, "have you fastened 
the trap-door ? I fear you have betrayed our secret by 
this hasty expedition of yours, and that we shall soon be 
called upon to suffer the consequences." " The trap- 
door is fast as the rocks below us/' she replied ; ** and we 
are as secure from the king's men as the crew of the 
Crazy Jane, who are by this time round the Torwald, and 
standing out to sea." " If the wiwi and the sea will per* 
mit them," grumbled out Dugald. " You have sent two 
poor fellows to their long home," said Allan ; " God help 
them ! they were only doing their duty after all." " You 
chicken-hearted lubber," said the old half-drunk beldam^ 
risii^ from her seat and scowling upon Allan Fern with a 
fiery eye and a savage grin ; " old Brock«r .would have 
spit upon you had he been alive. Let the tw^ fellows go I 
Did not they try to shoot Hans Burgher from the point 
just now, and would they not have sunk the beautiful 
lugger at the Torwald last trip, if they had been -able ? 
Doing their duty, eh !" Then sitting down and lowering her 
voice, she continued, " But the king's men will be puzzled 
to think where the shots came from : I was round the point 
(m the other side behind them, before I poured in upon 
them from old Brocker." - ^ 

And this is woman, maddened by drink and rendered 
l^kless by crime : it is true, for the honour of the seXy 
tliat there are comparatively but few who are thus aban-^ 
doned to all that is horrible in crime, having their hearts 
bereft of the last spark of humanity ; but where there are 
hordes of lawless plunderers, or n^ bands of contraband 
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ttadfict, tiMdichiraeto» wiUalwapbeioviid; luMl^mk, 
itBong drink^ k the main agent ib pnodacingthem, iHMAer 
indie ani^^gler'i cave, 1^ baadk'a den, or in the pvoC- 
gate haimts of more cmitaed soeiety ; k n dkrinik whUk 
flteelitkelieait against the «nppUcationB of innooenoa nai 
vBokneas beseeohing for noercy » and it is diink that ttonm 
tbe ann for die blackest deeds of matrder and leveng^ 
Brink is the aoourge of nattions, the scorpion ^^at i 
indtYtdiials like an adder, and yet they clasp it 4» \ 
boK»n like a dear and & very lovely cUld. 

Xhe pDeyeittive men, wlio had assemUed in ^ 
nunbers tbisiU-fatad evecio^, wereborvorHrtntdc : two «f 
4ietr number bad been taken fioom l&emin m moment, ««i 
tbey conld not conjecture fxom wbenoe the idiote bad oome 
wbuih liad psoved jso anddenly fatai^ They pMceeded 4a 
agftwrine aU about the beadland, as closely as the dasiE-* 
ncBS of 'die ikigbt woold permit, every moment e9{f>ecftiBg 
anotbeor attack from an imseen enemy; bict after seaeebfing 
in vain, they weoe compelled to pursue K^eir wa^ back ^ 
Bona, conv^ing the raoumiul imftelligence of nnolber 
&lld.QJHUi9le of die borrors of smnggiing, and res^<?nig 
tint Ola the following morning tbe point should be sabjecm 
to )Cbe most searcbmg examination. 

Thelngger was now standing out to aea, and Haas 
Barber and bis crew were congratulating diemsehes Ott 
Iketrnari^w escape &om the kinr*s men, aUhoneb two of 
Ibeir ONrnaoen bad been very badly wounded in^e afiray^ 
Irai at the aaao time, they bad many doubts and aanik 
Ifiniags as to the msah of the adventure, it appeared 
Obar to tbem tkast the preventive men bad either obtained 
pantive infiurmatian of their intended trip, or that tbeir 
iwapicsoas weie aroused, and their attention fAoneky 
iivfifsted ts'Qraggy point as their ^dbable sendezuFOUs : or 
wiqr owe th^therentthait boor m sudiai 



laambem, and<Mi 
L ostemy sigliA too ? it was equally dear that «bey 
bad Jiot disoovaerad the cavern, by die appearmiee i^ the 
osoal and wasU-Juiown oignaku Tbey ^ere d&iMM mlatlt 
to do, or bow to proceed, at one time ibeling diipaseil is 
psaoeed to oea, nnd at aaodier ttmei, te make o seoond 
fritenpt to reocb the oove, in the bope oC bdmgoUa # 
lonithe-caaigalMfoflnethemarausydawined. CmcnmtikmKa^ 
hfmmet^ sooadecided forthem :: die borrioaoe tnoFc 
and ofter beating abont £Mr-anlio«ror two, <bepf 
tBybadno allnBnatiwafcqtabootobyfanfeoofe,^ 
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In the mean time, thek associates in the ea^e wem 
WMter censidentble alarm. Madge Harebone was Mill 
fVWBig vengeance against the white hats, as sl» kept in* 
dd^ng in copious libations from Vander Deiken ; far 
^raman, when roused by rage, smd maddened by drinking, 
is^finry to which no counterpart, can be fomid amoi^ 
^male sex, and as we have already hinted, spirit is tlm 
eki^ if not the only agent that changes woman into ft 
doBDB. Old Dugald Haze was growling in his comer, 
^' I tdd yon as how there would be fearful doings on land 
iim iHght, but Dngald Haze is an old croaking crone : 
hswMHnedever, Hans Burgher is not the man to b» 
ii^g^toied easily ; it blows awfal, and as the lugger can«- 
aot make any h^bdway in such a hurricane, he will soom 
tif agam for the cove." 

Allan Fern woidd have been a no\:de youth, if he hai 
net been destroyed by Vander D^en, alias Holland Gin^ 
tad the fearful hazaras of a smn^ler's life ; but he was 
^Mnr in it, and he could perceive no way of escape horn 
the toils by whidi he was entangled: although not 
entirely a stranger to better feelings, he was compelled t» 
inother thc»n by drink and crime. He now paced tte 
«Kve with ra{Md and irregular steps, his mind a prey to 
^ most harassing and painful anxiety: he had come t^ 
nular cdhclusions with Hans Burgher as to the prevantive 
ttsi^ and as he jepeated his visits to the point, he was 
^Med to the same conclusion as old Dugald, that the 
ln|S;^coukl make no head-way in such a fearful n%ht, — 
ehseoold attempt no other port, and it was every moment 
tesomi^g m m^ore and more doubtful question if she wsA 
Vbdbf io veach the cove in safety. ** Dugald," he 
9aii^ '< Dngald, I must up with the blue-liglUs again z 
Acre is BO help for the Crazy Jane, bnt to make for the 
«a^ and I leekeai Hans Burgher wfll be off the point in 
ift kMtf hence. Go you to the high road on tli^ head-* 
laady and as &r as tae shore, on the bay towards B(ma, 
liteen* The king's men are on to Bona, I think, tat k 
ii as w^ to make M sure. Madge,'' he added, '' yoti 
«M iMctdi at the trap-docMr for Du^d when he retumsT 
Wnmat knd ami run the cargo berore day-break, 43^ ^0^ 
iiveatafe is mined. ^' Ay, ay," said Ma<%e, '' our game 
ttVfp^tfthe Gnwy Jane is not dear before momift;;tikia 

c2 
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kandsome lugger will be made a king's boat, and Han^ 
Burgher and Allan Fern may swing for it : but fear not, w© 
shall give them warm work before that happens, — how I long 
to be at them again with old Brocker ! ** Hush, Madge !'^ 
replied Allan, ** you have done fearful work already : off,off^ 
Dugald, and keep a good out-look, and speed you back 
again if there are signs of danger." Dugald slowly as- 
cended to the entrance, which opened above between two 
immense blocks of granite ; and as he proceeded on his sur- 
vey," Allan Fern went to the point again, and hung up his 
signals. The lightning was terrific, the waves were roar- 
ing like thunder, breaking in huge masses over the ledgos 
of rocks by which the point was surrounded, and sending 
forth a loud gurgling noise, as they forced their passage 
back again through the narrow defiles. Allan Fern^ 
although inured to danger, and conversant with storms^ 
almost stood aghast as the lightnings, Hashing from behind 
the black and tumultuous clouds, exposed to his view the 
awful scene. The recollection of the whole occurrences 
.of the night, and his fearful anticipations of the morning 
that was still to come, rushed upon him at once, and at 
this moment of intense internal conflict, he would have 
given worlds, had it been possible for him to have re- 
sumed his original occupation of a poor fisherman : he 
then felt that the quiet repose of honest and industrious^ 
poverty was much to be preferred to the danger and 
remorse always accompanying the acquisition of unlawfu) 
^ains ; and conscience began to warn him that there was a 
God above, before whom not only deeds of darkness, but the 
•secrets of all hearts were naked and bare. These feelings of 
something like a returning con^iousness of the difference 
between right and wrong were speedily interrupted. The 
ivaning moon had just begun to show a faint streak of light, 
and he perceived the lugger making for the cove, which, 
under the skilful pilotage of Hans Burgher, she soon after- 
wards reached in safety. The Crazy Jane was soon alongside, 
-immediately under the entrance to the cave, where she 
lay in smooth water, being protected in this small natural 
harbour from the storm which still raged outside, by the 
labyrinth of rocks with which the point was encompaissed. 
The first effort of the crew was to land the two wounded 
seamen, with whom three of the sailors and Allan Fett 
had just reached the interior of the cave, when they weie 
-met by Dugald Haze^ who had that moment return^ in 
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thfe greatest consternation. " The preventive men are on 
the road," he said, " and they are coming in great force. 
I can see them from the top of the Dog rock; they are 
already close'on the headland, and will reach the point in 
ten minutes ; — that cursed moon!" he added. " They have- 
judged that the lugger could not keep out to sea, and they, 
must have seen her as she entered the cove, for the moon - 
rose just then." All was now confusion and dismay : 
from the atate of the weather there did not appear the 
possibility of saving the lugger, — the great and pressing 
consideration was their own personal safety. Madge 
Harebone, mad drunk, was stamping and raging with 
ungovernable fury, at one time calling out for Hans 
Burgher, and the next moment swearing and threatening, 
as if with her own single arm, she was a match for all the 
king's men on the coast. Old Dugald sat down in his 
comer, heavy and dispirited, as if the last hour of his ill- 
spent life was come ; and the poor wounded seamen were 
enduring too much pain to think of any thing else beyond 
their .present sufferings. Allan Fern bounded to the point 
again, bearing a red light in his hand, and crying out, 
Haste, haste, Hans Burgher! lose not a moment! leave all. 
leave every thing, and haste with your men to the cave.'* 
They were too late ; a volleyTcom the high point above was 
poured down upon them like hail, fatally arresting two of 
the smugglers in their progress, and consigning them to 
the deep. Hans Burgher and the rest of the crew, some' 
of them wounded, were successful in the attempt, and, 
reached the cave, when they immediately proceeded ta 
close and earnest deliberation. " Donner and blitzen I" 
said Hans Burgher, <<I sball lose mine loogar, and de 
tubs of Scheidam from Vander Deiken." ** Come, come 
to the head !" said one of the sailors, "let us drive them 
Hito the sea; are the arms ready?" You need not try," 
said Dugald ; "the preventive force is too strong for us 
this time ; we must run with the lugger if the weather mo- 
derates." "Where is Madge?" said Allan Fern, addressing 
tewelfto Dugald Haze; "where is Madge Harebone ?" 
**lf she is not at the point," replied Dugald, " I do not 
know where." "She has not been to 5ie point," said. 
Allan Fern ; "look to the trap door : Madge is drunk, and 
Aehasbeen vowing vengeance against the king's men : look 
fct the blunderbuss." The trap door was unfastened, and 
the blunderbuss gone . * * There it is," said Allan Fern , < * that 
suid woman cannot restrain herself: she has be$n drinking 
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aB night, and she has gone out to certain deadi at kMtt: A« 
-wm fire upon the preventive men, and they will shoot her.** 
She had gone out doubly armed with blunderbuss and pii^ 
tols — she had taken her place close behind the king*s m^n^ 
with her back resting upon a rock, and then with murdep>- 
cms intent, knd with deadly aim, she fired, — once — twiee 
—-thrice : the next moment she uttered a fearful scieMB 
and fell Hfeless ; a bullet from the pistol of one of the coast 
guard had entered her bosom, and sent her reeling 
eternity. 

The deliberations of the lawless band were anxious i 
protracted. In the mean time messengers, had been dis^ 
patched to Bona by the coast gucurd for additional foree^ 
and with instructions to send two boats round to the point 
immediately, and at all hazards. The day was now be- 
ginnbg to dawn ; and as the tide had fallen and the mtki 
moderated, the smugglers had formed their last desperate^ 
resolve. Persuaded thst Madge would return no more,, 
they secured the trap door, did every thing in their power 
fbt the present ease and comfort of their wounded cora-^ 
panions, and then with firm and determined step, and heft^ 
¥ily armed, their minds being made up for the worst, they 
j^ioceeded to the mouth of the cave. They next descended 
liie rude steps amidst tremendous firing nom above, and 
took possesion of the lugger, with the dreadful altemadve 
of csorrying her out to sea or perishing in Ihe attempt. 
They speedily cut the warp, and diey succeeded m reachp^- 
ifig beyond the outer ledge of rocks wilh a few dtgbt 
wounds. But their course was now nearly run ; tliey wne 
met by die two preventive boats from Bona, and then a 
terrible coafiict ^nsued : they fought under the energy oC 
partial intoxication and with the madness of despair ; it 
was the last desperate struggle between life and dei^. Se-- 
Teral fell on both sides, but victory declared fbr the coaot 
guard ;-^^e smugglers were taken ; when, after being^hec^ 
vily ironed they were conveyed to Bona, amid die ri^ng of 
another hurricane, which, had they escaped from the con- 
flict, would certainly havepreventea their ultimate escape* 
These poor, wretched, abandoned men were tried, tile 
leaders for murder, and the others for a breach of the le-^ 
"waue laws. They were found guilty; Hans Burgher and 
Allan Fern were hung by the neek till they were dead, aad* 
the rest were condemned to a long impnsonraent cmd ser-^ 

'ee in the navy. 

, These events reveal something of the misery and homnw 
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if nraggiiftg; and wli«^are the main qMFiiig% thapraH 
Busvers ftod ^Koaragen of thk daagerona and niuloaa 
ttaffie ? Tkey are the lavcca of drmk — stnmg dnk — and 
Aeaf dcink ; — it ia to them we must laok as thecAie^ia)p» 
farters af that desperate ly^xm of vioknee,. robbery, and 
mmder^ so disgraeefid in the annals of onr coast* It ii 
tnie that smuggling is carried on in many cammodit>eabe*> 
sides whideey^ brandy, and Hollands, and we mnat leaspa 
k to the wisdom oi law-makers to devise plans by whiekthe 
mdneementa to smugging in auticles or necessary or t^ 
noc^nt consumption may be removed ; but spinta are n^ 
tW aft aitiek of necessary nor of innoc^it consamptien ; 
the appetite for stroi^ drink^ aeqimed by regular ahnongk 
nodesate drinking, when once acquired mnst be gratifiedi 
It i& almost as powerfiil as the appetite for food, but tenfold 
ItoBger than the passion for (kest; and when the state shatt 
peek needful to attempt to lessen consumption, by the impo«> 
ikicRi of heavy duties, which it may do some day, to SB«e^ 
absolutely to save, the moral existence of the eommunlln 
if the temperance principle be not generally adoptco^ 
then will the servants of the state and the smu^ers come 
h^ more fearful collision, and enormities Worse, tenfold 
iPMse than those now narrated will be the inevitable ton^ 
lequenee*. Are not smugglers darmg and abandoned ont#> 
lews? and what has tended to deaden in them every feeling 
•f humanity which, comes in contact with their own. selfidi 
iatemsts, and to fit ami prepare Aeir minds for the petpe:* 
txaliott of the most atrocious crknes — wl»t. bat the conatant 
sad unlimited use of asdent mni, and their dangeiona 
tni& in it, ii» order to auppty the derrumdfrom aihersl 
And is it to be wondered at, that, ignorant as they too ge«- 
nerally are of the laws of God,, and redkless of the laws of 
man, they should pursue their nefarious trade, and indulge 
in their damning potations, when they see both practices, 
but especially the latter, fostered and encouraged by those 
who ought to know, and by those who do know better? 

Spirit drinking is a great evil, and such an evil as the re* 
cords of our mad-houses, hospitals, workhouses, and prisons 
can best testify ; but in addition to these, the tale of family 
distress, individual suffering, and private woe arising from 
the use of spirits, is known, and well known to every one, 
however mean his station or exalted his rank in society. 
Every individual ought therefore to raise his testimony 
against spirits,— every individual is called upon to banish 
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them from his house, — every individual ought to teach hii 
children to hate their very name and remembrance, and 
to fly from them as they would flee from a house already 
devoted to the flames. And in lifting up the testimony 
of a living voice and practical example against spirits as a 
leverage or luxury, let them also extend their sympathies^ 
and convey the knowledge which. they possess, to the 
houses of the poot smugglers upon our coasts, who are poi-i 
' soning themselves, ruining both soul and body, while m&^ 
are surreptitiously introducing this poison to destroy the 
l^ealth, mind, ana morals of their countrymen. 

Let Temperance Meetings be held in all the towns and 
villages on the sea- coast, and especially in the smuggling 
districts ; let those who have influence support and encou<^ 
rage such meetings; and above all things, let them support 
the temperance cause, we again repeat, by the mighty 
influence of their own example. ,Who can tell but a 
change for th^s better may cj^me ov^r the minds of those 
jugged and hardy seamen ? Who can tell but the lugger, 
with her contraband cargo, may be laid aside for the 
fishing boat, <md the instruments of savage vengesoice 
and of death abandoned for ever? Oi^ thing is certain^ 
that if the inhabitants of this land, even those who only 
wish to be considered as irreproachable in cknoraeter, will 
Only forsake the practice of spirit drinking, smuggling, 
with all its evils, so far as spirits are concerned, as an 
article in this contraband trade, will cease ; for if demand 
ceases, the inducements to supply cease, and the comma- 
oity at large will be benefited in pocket, in health,* in mo- 
rals, and in mind ; and it will puzzle the keenest observer 
to discover one solitary evil as the consequence of this 
voluntary and glorious abstinence. 
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THE VICTIM; 

OR,"* 

THE EFFECTS OF MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 



Mine is « sad, a melancholy tale, — 

So bigblj charged with horror and distress. 

That e'en credulity might pause awhile 

To give its full assent. — Nothing can give 

A warranty for telling such a tale, 

Bat hope uiat sad example, like a beacon 

Raised, high to warn advent'rous voyagers 

Of sunken rocks, and shoals, and quicksands, 

Maj perchance advantage others ; while its truth. 

Naked and simple, may a sanction claim 

Which airy fiction has no title to. 



Of a painter of Tuscany, named Aretino Spinello, many 
things are recorded which unite to prove his nigh celebrity 
at the time in which he lived. His studies were prose- 
cuted under the able direction of Cassentino, but such 
vas the ingenuity and genius of the young artist, that at 
the age of twenty years he excelled his celebrated master, 
and outstripped all his compeers in his delightful art. 
The circumstance, however, which stamps his memory 
with a species of immortality, is the production of a pic- 
ture of Satan. The dark portrait of the arch-fiend is said 
c3 
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to have been so horriUe to look upon, as even to {n|^le» 
tlie artist himself: hk senses ^vere afiected by the appall 
]ing representation, and in alittk time, the effect pvoduoeife 
upon his system termini^ed in death. Here the effeets o^ 
appwerfbl iraaginstkm are strongly depleted. The p<»^ 
tore which I am dlbcmtto sketch vnU omm its origin* t» 
ano^r source,, bat i& wlneh,. although no pi^pa^le ft^ca. 
stand forth, the ae^e agency of Lueifinr will mest eari^ 
cbantly appenr. As it will not be the or^itbn of a f&riaim 
inaginfl^ion, b«t theowdine of some dona ,/iJe sceses^&rav 
xeal Hie, no consequences' like thosfr whieh bc^* the im^ 
Ibrttinate Spindlo need- be a^qpiehendnl: either by h» 
'wfao sketches, orbythosnwho exKnune thft ■ioi8j.pktmB& 

It was atni^fiill of hevrarsr— the nceaiB of winch can 
Bvrer be efikeed fttno. the memory, so ka^ as renasK 
maintains its emfHre in the mind^ — whes a g^itlemaii ef 
the medical professioD, then residing in North Britain, 
was summoned from a sound sleep to attend on a fe- 
male who required his assistance. Winter had set in 
■with rigorous severity ; the stdrmy north wind bellowed 
ivith alarming violence amidst the mountain fastnesses of 
Caledonia, and seemed like the incessant discharge of a 
number of pieces of heavy ordnance roaring through the 
deep ravines and lengthened glens which' sjnround Mid* 
lothian. Daitk and heavy clouds rolled portentously 
over the moon's pale disk, and occasionally shrouded 
entirely her faint light ; in short, every thing which could 
dress out a scene calculated to chill the spirit, and render 
those exposed to it supremely comfortless ainl wretched^ 
now existed. The hour of midnight had already been 
proclaimed in many parts of the bonny city of Edinburgh,, 
and most of its industrkus inhabitants haa long since for- 
gotten their joys and sorrows under the influence of sleep,, 
or had exchanged those which were real, for others merely 
imaginary. It was at this unseemly hour, of this peeu- 
Ikrly cheerless night, that the loud knocking referred to^ 
at the door of Mr. Wilson's lodging, aroused him front 
sound and easy slumber, and called him to professional 
engagements. 

Mr. Wilson was a member of a family of high respect* 
ability, but he derived not his own respectabUity simplf 
flrom such association ; he was in his own person justly 
entitled to such honourablfe distinction. His habits, even: 
while a youth, might have been contemplated witii advan^ 
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tige aa a model for those^ who ware by many yetn lii» 
miors. The edtreation which he was^ favoured to receive^ 
wa» of a^ipertor order. Masters of eminence were em- 
ployed IB directing the cultivation of a finely formed 
n»d ; his intellectual pursuits were attended to with un^ 
wearied diltgeBce, and at a proper period, and wiUi ar 
iM^)ectable store of classical knowledge, be made cboioo 
of the medical profession, and alter some time devoted to 
pRfate stody, entered a celebrated nordiem university to 
wnrtend for the honours which a^ awarded to diligent* 
and successful competitors. Mr. Wilson did not become^ 
^ disciple of JBseulapiu» simply because it was a gent^= 
profession : No ! the dose investigation which the science 
flaHs into exarcise, was in accordance with his^tafte and 
hbitB ; there was a nattural adaptation in his mental tern* 
pvament and physical constitution to the duties of the 
calling : it was a kind of element in which he revelled 
with nameless delight. His fondness for mediesd studies 
bofrdered on enthusiasm, and hence he embraced with 
ctgerness any opportunity which was pesented of practi* 
tally pursuing the deep mysteries of the healiug 9srt% 
Prompted by such feelings, he hesitated not to attend 
i^enever and wherever disease invited his attention. The 
knnte of wretchedness and misery to which vice bad gfv^i 
Utb^ frequently- found him exercising his professional 
PJMx^s, until a degree of well-eiumed celebrity stood asso* 
eiated with his name. 

The practised ear of Mr. Wilson received the first soimd 
tf the knocking at liis door. He immediately arose, 
apd having hastily dressed, desteended to Ibe waitmg 
visftof : and never did a more wretched object come 
ivithm the rsmge of human vision. It was a finale. H^ 
haggard smd filthy form presented a complete personifica^* 
tion- of vice and misery united. No evidence could have 
teen reqnired, even by the most stem objector to sobriety 
aad abstinence from strong drink, of the evils inseparable 
frtmi intemperance, than this wretched and loathsome 
%»c presented. Th6 rags which hung upon her haifi* 
clothed body fluttered in the roaring wind, like so msmy 
R^als attached to the mast-heads of floating lazarettos, 
as if to caution the healthy not to approach within the 
•phore of contagion. Her thin and sallow countenance^ 
considerably bammed with dirt, looked the prototype of 
afiwc ©Aumed from its resting-place, after some week»' 
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interment. The wretched being was so far under the in* 
fluence of inebriatioB, as to be unable to maintain either 
an erect or steady position. She had barely sense enough 
left to find her way to the well-known abode of Mr. 
Wilson, and in a confused and scarcely intelligible man- 
ner inform him of her errand. After hiccupping once or 
twice at the commencement of her tale, and then stopping 
to recover her half-lost breath, and staggering a: few yards, 
she returned to her first position, and recommenced her 
story by repeating some thick sounds of nameless jargon, 
and then employing violent action to supply the place of 
speech, she succeeded in making the medical gentleman 
understand, that one of her acquaintances was in labour, 
and required his immediate assistance. No soqner had 
he learned sufficiently to make him acquainted with the 
purpose for which his aid was solicited, than throwing his 
night-cloak over his shoulders, he prepared to follow the 
unsteady steps of his drunken guide. 

After a quarter of an hour's toil, in turning up one 
street and. down another, and treading sundry dark pas* 
sages, they arrived at a low and obscure part of the town* 
At the sound of " This way, sir," — followed by a hiccup 
from his beastly directress, Mr. Wilson entered the pas- 
sage of a house, the door of which stood wide open, giving # 
free ingress to so violent a current of biting north wind, 
as placed at utter defiance every effort made by its inha- 
bitants to keep themselves even tolerably warm. " Hoot, 
Mrs. M^Darling,'' shouted the stumbling guide, ^'dinna 
ye ken wha it is that is coming now V* And then, calb*ng 
for a light in no very mild tones, accusing those she ad- 
dressed at the same time with want of manners, she forced 
open a creaking door at the end of the passage, and at 
once presented to the astonished medical visitant, a scene 
of wretchedness so extreme as perfectly to horrify him. 

The circumference of the apartment was so limited as to 
enable him at once to view every part of it, and all that it 
contained. The first object, however, which attracted 
his attention, was a poor groaning creature writhing under 
the pains preceding child-birth. She was stretched on a 
truss of straw, spread out upon the floor, while* a filthy, 
tattered rug, which was barely sufficient to cover her per- 
son, was thrown over her. Her appearance was most 
Eitiable, l^t that which heightened the effect produced by 
er state and circumstances, even beyond ail expression. 
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and mingled no small portion of disgust with the pity ex- 
perienced, was the fact that she was labouring under the 
most beastly influence of intoxication ! The quick eye of 
Mr. Wilson turned with abhorrence from the sight, and 
beheld half a dozen other females in the room, each of 
whom were in the same degraded and shameful condition. 
Some of them, indeed, were not so completely besotted with 
drink as liieir associates, but the greater part of them 
were so stupified by the narcotic drug they had swallowed, 
as to be altogether unconscious of every thing which was 
passing around them. Every evidence which could be 
given to the senses, was given in the wasted forms and 
ragged clothing of this strange group of guilt, wretched- 
ness, and starvation. Of them it might have been said 
most truly, in the language employed by Shakspeare, in 
his inimitable description of the starved apothecary — 

** They were bare' and full of wretchedness — 
Famine was in their cheeks. 
Need and oppression stared within their eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hnng upon tiieir backs.*' 

It was indeed a^ sisterhood of all that human nature 
might shrink from with loathing and detestation. The 
\ arch-fiend of destruction apd promoter of misery, seemed 
to reign here. The means by which he seduces our race, 
and destroys the beautiful ims^e of God, had here been 
most successfully employed. Here he triumphed, tri- 
umphed awfully. Some faint shadowings of the character 
of bis kingdom were displayed ; some rude outlines of 
what he would do universally, and of what to too great an 
extent he too effectually does do, were presented. No 
effort of imagination was necessary to conceive that the 
dark and filthy room, on which degradation and ruin were 
impressed in lively forms, was the dwelling-place of fallen 
spirits, — ^that here Satan emphatically had his seat. Its 
furniture, if furniture it might be callea, consisted of parts 
of what had once been two chairs, a low stool, and the 
wretched apology for a bed already noticed ; and wretched 
in itself it really was, but for a woman in her delicate cir- 
cnmstances, peculiarly so. A scene at once so strongly 
revolting and deeply affecting, Mr. Wilson had never 
before witnessed, and hf now shrunk from it with horror, 
^nd felt all the strong emotions which had bfp^u excited 
within him, rising to a still higher pitch by perceiving. 
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tkat notwidBtftiTQliiig thee^ndent povarty of tiiiy miB^abke 
buid, they possessed €tn abundance of mhxskey ! 

Mr. Wilson had scarcely fbisked his hasty sorrey oi 
the modem pandemonium^ belbre anotherbebig was addedb 
tDi the company^ in the person of a puny, half-growft^ 
in£Aiit» It was a wretched introduction for the hf\^\a» 
}nSb% : nothtng^ had been prepared for it» receplioiiy sont 
not one of ^e hideous creatures who*half filled ttie ^aoe^ 
ii^ained' sufficient phys&al or mental ability to rei»der itr 
any assstance ; for those who were on Mr. Wikon's eiB«- 
tleaice less intoxicated than the others^ had^ during tiitt 
short period he had been there, so frequently applied tw 
the wlnskey bottle, as to have become equally insensibla 
MtBt doing all that ^ill and humanity could do, both f&t 
the helpless infant and its equally helpless mother, hop 
took his leave and returned home. 

Trembling as he did for the poor child, and dreading 
to leave it in the hands of such unfeeling and abandoned 
creatures, he explained the case as it stood, to a respect- 
able-looking police officer, aiul requested that he would 
occasionally look in as he passed the house, and notice 
how its inmates went on ; and if possible, that he would 
prevent the introduction of any more whiskey during the 
remainder of the night : having received \ak promise i» 
aiM:end, as far as his power would permit, to Mr. Wilson^s 
request, the medical gentleman hastened to his bed a^ain^ 
t0 tiiiak 

** How strange materials the world is made of, 
And grieve tbat man should make of souls a trader-* 
Should rpb their fellows of th^ power to think. 
For love of money, while thej sell them driiUc." 

Amidst thoughts such as these, and which the recent 
scenes he had witnessed naturally gave birth to, s^soei* 
aled with strong desire that so disgraceful and murder9i» 
sr system, as he considered the trading in ardent sptrtts to 
Be, might soon be discontinued and abandoned, he com*> 
fwed Inraself to repose ; scarcdy, howerer, had he 89 
dene, before he was roused by the officer of the nighty 
viho requested, with considerable emotion, that he would 
give his immediate attendance again at the house he haA 
jiist left. The helpless infant, he observed, bad been 
thrown down, through the incapacity of the intoxicated 
woman wiro had attempted to assist it, and was, he 
feared, considerably injured. Such intdligence, althragh 
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il Had been partially expected by the Reeling acooodieiix, 
acted' like an electrical shock upon him, and he instantljr 
<d)eyed the samrawas. ^ 

On re-entering the loathsome dwellmg, all wm cok«> 
fiuion* A new feature had been added to the alrea^ 
toe tragic scene. One of the women had imma^ftd to 
iske up the piteously shrieking child from the place am 
which it had fallen, and in the stupidity which the drink 
ihb had taken produced, contrived, with an untteady hand, 
to poor down the throat of the poor little strug^in^ sufiei^^ 
at quantity of strong undiiut^ sptritA : the conaequencBa 
were such as any but a beastly drunken ereatnre would hum 
imagined ; yiolent convxilsions imsnediately ea»ied, and 
8iiffi)eation and death followed. Tliererlay ^erens^mm oi 
the n^irly-bom babe, its features distorted by convuisiMi^ 
affording avrfiil evidence of some of the innumerable nuD^* 
«Bs consequences connected with spirit-drinking. An nn^ 
miming stare of stupid unconsciousoess^ the dreadful yb^ 
cancy of which was truly horrible, sat upon the flushed conn* 
l^umces of the intoxicated assembly. The astounding 
catastrophe had in some measure sobered the wretched 
motber-r— those maternal feelings of nature which confirmed 
intemperance had not entirely obliterated, came instantly 
into full play; her cries were fearfully piercing. The 
's^ness of insanity seemed to press close upon her, a« 
^ influenoe of the powerful potations she had taken^ 
sndthe strength of parental feelings, came in contact* 
lb; Wilson instantly perceived, that any assistance 
^ch he could afford would be altogether uni^ailing;^ 
^ ^irit of the child had passed beyond the p0weat of 
human skill, to cause it to re-animate the lifdesa cla^ 
<^he tk^rdbre again departed from the abode of drunk» 
enness and death, and sought, in the oblivion of sfeop^ 
^escape from those unpleasant feelings which the cir- 
oumstances of the last few hours had oeoasioned. 

Time moved on, but did not effect aoty change in: the 
kbits of this wretched mcrther. No I the love of drink 
^ confirmed, and raged ; the strengdi of appetite 
^mphed over reason ; and she who once wo«ild have 
Hwhed to have been suspected even of awallpwing: a 
iBigte dram, now appeared to glory in proclaiming h&t 
^uoae befbre all men. The end of these things is death I 
^Ebe miserable life of this unhappy woman was t^rmi* 
Atted in the most awiulwny. — Mr. Wilspn was called,, in 
Ae couise of his professional duties^ to att^id Bosm 
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patients in the infirms^y, and there beheld her groaning 
in agony, occasioned by a severe burn which she had re- 
ceived while in a state of intoxication. She lingered 
ibr a while in considerable torture ^both of mind and 
body, but the extent of the injury whiph she had re- 
ceived baffled medical skill, and with an' appalling groan 
she expired ; adding to the already swollen list, another 
victim of intemperance. 

Here we migntdrop the scene, and close a representation 
than which, few are more touching to correct feeling, or " 
more humiliating to human nature; and in doing so, 
should assuredly leave the lovers of ardent spirits with- 
Ofit excuse. But as yet the half has not been told ; a 
warning voice is yet to be lifted up to those who are pre- 
senting the stimulating draught to their friends or de- 
pendents, directing them to dash it to the earth, or rather, 
while no voice is heard, the finger of example points 
with an emphasis of action, more powerful than any 
voice could assume, to the victim we have instanced, and 
seems with silent, but palpable and impressive energy, to 
exclaim to the presenter and receiver of the^r*^ glass, 

" Be yarned in time, and while there's time, forbear V* 

The scenes which we have hastily narrated excited a 
laudable and irrepressible desire in the bosom of Mn 
Wilson to ascertain, if possible, some points in tfie history 
of the chief personage in the tragic drama ; and with in- 
defatigable perseverance he pressed his enquiries, until 
he obtained so much of it, as to form a conntction be- 
tween it, and what he already knew : they are simple, 
but affecting, and can scarcely fail to arrest the atten- 
tion, or of proving an antidote to giving to others strong 
drink. 

Agnes Monteith had been long and well known by- 
many in the vicinity of the city, but she was in early 
life known as the complete reverse of what she after- 
wards became. Not a few of the old inhabitants remem- 
bered when Agnes was a sportive, healthful^ happy 
bairn, of whom every one took notice because of her 
constant good temper, her equally good manners, and 
dimpled rosy cheeks. They had watched with pleasure 
her gradual approach to womanhood, and each fond 
mother would point to Agnes Monteith, as a pattern for 
her daughter. Her father was a respectable gardener in 
the suburbs of the town, and there it was that his be^ 
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loved daughter was born. His affection for his Agnes, 
as was perfectly natural, was of the strongest order: 
nothing appeared to afford him so much pleasure as the 
contemplation of the fair prospect which nis imagination 
drew of her future excellence. ' His own industry and 
prudence empowered him to afford her an education 
e?en superior to what her station and rank in life seemed 
to cdl for,, to accomplish which object, no cost was 
.either spared or tlipught of. Her diligence and improve- 
f Ment kept pace with the expense incurred, and hence 
r her scholjEistic acquirements were .«f high respectability. 
Thus were her early days devoted to the acquisition of 
Bound ated useful knowledge ; and as she advanced in 
life, her habits and conduct secured for her even more 
than fte respect of those who knew her, — she was 
esteemed ^nd loved ; these were happy days, because 
they were comparatively innocent ones. Her fond pa- 
rents doated upon her, and her acquaintance loved her. • 
At an early period, and perhaps too early, Agnes 
fonned an acquaintance with a respectable young trades- 
man of her native town : he moved in the same sphere 
with herself, and therein she did well. Every thing, so fer 
as is known, was recommendatory of the individual to whom 
she had pledged her heart's earthly affection. The feeling 
Was reciprocsil, their association was approved of by those 
who felt most for both parties, and ultimately Agnes became 
the lovely^ virtuous bride of Mr. M*Iver. If a desire existed 
to draw a tifth, glowing scene of domestic felicity and 
connubial affection, nothing more would be necessary 
than to sketch it from the life, as it was experienced and 
displayed in Mr. and Mrs. M*Iver. Every thing of an 
earthly kind that could render life felicitous was experi- 
enced. They Were devotedly attached to each other, 
and their prospects in human affairs wore a flattering 
appearance. But there are no sunny days in this life's 
i experience, that are not chequered by some passing 
clouds, and even the longest, brightest day, is but of 
brief duration. So it occurred in the case before us, 
I famishing a lesson of sovereign importance to all, to re- 
\ member that although 

** Pleasare's sun may light their sky. 
And happj hours be Jcnown : 
Such which in an hour majr die. 
None, none, cm call their own." 
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PsoYidence had hkberto sniled upoa uid Messeii wkb 
flamy the yii^hful pair. The steskdy ftnd sober hftbite 
•£ Chaika^ secured lum the esteem and confidence of his 
mBEfHaj^r ; none were more able and more willing to wedk 
than hey and hence he had been favoured with eonstaat 
ttnploy, and his eaming9 w^e amfdy su£icient tty sof^plf 
himself and rising Camily with all they wanted* Two UAf^ 
girls weie the pledges of their affection^ and on these was 
bvished the fondness of devoted regard* Charles's heme 
vas. a ^ioippu home. The temper and conduct of AgpM 
rendnred it the most delightful place her husband knon 
Her vows at the altar were fulfilkd in the social duties of 
lifey and her professicmv to him as a lover were constand^ 
{trovedto. be sincere by her conduct towaids him aaa 
wi&. Thus things continued until the hard wint» «f 
18) — ,, and then caune the trying scene. Work beeiMie 
acaroe, and Chades was not able, as before, to protus 
sufficient to meet the demands of those he loi;^. 

Up to the period in question, the whole of Agnea's time 
was employed iqi the management of her own little do^ 
mestic concerns, but now, it became necessary that her 
own exertions al»road should be united with her husbimd^ 
in order to provide things comfortable f0r themaelrai^ 
and honest in the sight of all men. The regret whidb 
Charles eacperienced Siat such should be the ease, was 
muck greater than what Agnes felt ; indeed, it might be 
aaid^ i£e> stood ready ta imdertaka any thing to which she 
uraa aqimi, sa that ^e might render her husband and 
ckildxen .more hiq^y. While so prepared, Providenee w^ 
pearedto point her way, and with cheerfulness shefolloweSU 

The peculiar case which Agnes had displayed towaeb 
her childffen, was proverbial. The regularity with whidi 
they attended their school,, the attractive neatness and 
i^a&aaj of their appearance, and the respeetability tmi 
fsopriety of their behaviour, attracted the attention: ef 
aome ladies, of influence, and secured their good will to- 
wards* Agnes. They judged of the character of ^ 
iw>ther 1^ the h£^ts and condition of the children, and 
to a. much greater extent than perhaps common prejodiee 
will allow, judgment founded on such principles will be 
found to be correct. The tempers and the manners of 
children are genera^ cant in the n^uld of the mother ; 
a she is noisy, rude, ignorant, and profane, little sur- 
prise can exist if her offspring are so too* 
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^Fne HMR68 to wflODA we ntKVQ rnbnrra wife oooncKrod 
to be, asd by ^eir hv^ they proved tf» opinion to bo 
correct — benevolent and kimL Tbey were wbat i» goM^ 
voliy denominated e^bantato ladieg. They tyinpoSHMd 
wii& the sufferings poor in their neighbourhood, and en»» 
ployed their inflnence in alleviating thek disteew. Tbe 
oircumstances of the industrious Charles and AgiKs ba- 
cune known to them, i»d with a view of assistiai^ t 
fiodly in whose weUkre they felt greatly interested, tbcy 
fcand employment for Agnes during the time her ins- 
liead was without employment, sometimes as chniwnywm^ 
and at other thnes to wash for them. To these duties 
Ae attended with pleasure on ker own part, and to tbm 
enlire satisfactiott of her employers. Scnne of tba% 
kowever, were not satisfied with simply paying ker for tte 
flurice she rendered, but from mistaken kindness, giO¥F » 
io^ out of the false conception that ardent spiritw tend lm 
sCiengthen and support the human frame during f^ysicai 
kibour, tl^se really Hind and charitable ladies wered 
aad pressed the ruinous draught upon Agnes, and idie^ 
alas! accepted it. 

iytkX wi& what a yell of infernal delight nrast not 
Satan kavef viewed the transaction ! How long and coo* 
timioinr must not kis hellish laugk have been, whett 
he beheld this hitherto poor, but virtuous, this laborious, 
knti healthy female, take the first presented glass, aad 
Aat glass presented by the fair hand of a woman to^f 
while the act itself was deemed an act of kindness. Howr 
ndly had sinful custom dourkened the mind, and rendesoA 
foo^k the heart. Until now, the face of Agnes wnv 
l^dftMul and fsur to look upon as the fabled goddestt 
l^orasy while both in bought and action, she was chaste 
as Diima herself. But, ah ! how speedily the reverse, th« 
heart-sickening reverse of sdl this took ph^e, leavmg bat 
a ^gosting shadow of her former self behind. 

Who may att^opt to conceive of the lengtliened eate-^ 
ligue of consequences wliich may follow even one im- 
fioper act, or who will foolishly presume upon tkeis 
own al^ity to proceed only to a given point of evil, andl 
Ifere to stop ? The principle which leads to take tke finit 
step of deviation from the patii of rectitade and howMnr, 
wyiby thatv^ step receive additional stsengd^ while 
Iht power of resistan<ie will be propoctioiBably impairei, 
mUU ^ resuk will, in all probability, be suebas wooM 
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have horrified the perpetrator even to contemplate at the 
outset of his career. So it happened with poor Agifes. 
The first glass of ardent spirits which she drank diffused 
through her system a corrupting influence, and while it 
destroyed the calm and even state of feeling which until 
then she had possessed, it produced a craving and a taste 
altogether unnatural ; and instead of requiring to be 
pressed, as in the first instance, to accept the deadly 
draught, she looked for its presentation with lohging desire. 
A few applications dnly had beeir taken, before sbe 

i'udged it indispensable to the support of physical energy, 
t is true, indeed, that the portion which she took pro- 
duced little or no external evidence that she had become 
a spirit drinker ; the same high sense of moral propriety 
which had from her youth characterised her, was yet pos- 
sessed. She had deceived herself, however, under the 
influence of the insidious potations she bad taken, that 
strict moderation should always be adhered to by her. 
But then, who was to judge of this moderate supply ? 
Her own appetite; and that was now coiTupted. The 
portion which at first had fully satisfied her, was soon 
found insufficient, iand therefore a small addition would 
still be moderation^ — so her animal passions whispered tO 
her affected judgment, and the falsehood was believed* 

It may be necessary to observe that what had hitherto 
been taken by Agnes, was drunk when engaged in her 
laborious employment as char, or washerwoman; but 
afterwards, when the appointed hour csyme round when 
the dram was usually given, although engaged in her own 
domestic concerns, which until then had been easily per* 
formed without any stimulant, she felt restless and languid 
until the accustomed draught was swallowed. To attempt 
a description of the feelings of her husband when first the 
&ct was discovered by him that his beloved Agnes drank 
freely of spirits, would be worse than idle. He needed 
not to torture his imaginatioti by conjecturing ^hat would 
be the painful results, — no! already he experienced the 
baneful consequences in a limited degree. ' Home« — once 
the only place where high enjoyment was to be met with, 
gradually lost its chief charm, — the affectionate, smiling 
welcome of a devoted wife* Her spirit became morosef 
and sour ; she who was wont to be gentle and patient as 
the passive lamb beneath the hands of the shearer, grew 
irritable and petulant ; no smile played upon her counte- 
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nance ^lien Charles approached, no lire of animation 
kindled in her eye at the sound of his well-known voice ; 
other objects engrossed her mind, and she brooded 
gloomily over imaginary ills. Their formerly neat and 
comfortable little dwelling was changed to a scene of dirt 
and disorder. The furniture no longer occupied its pro-» 
per place ; confusion had evidently entered ; and although 
nurry and bustle might give the appearance of industrious 
care, still, as methpd had been given up, slovenliness wad 
displayed in the cpnfusion which existed. 

Painful as these things wereto the husband's mind, yet 
even it was exceeded by the painfuj fact, that even theii^ 
sweet children, of whom Agnes had used to be devotedly 
fond, w^re neglected ! The strong affection of the mother 
had been weakened by the demon of discord and hatred, 
as he entered her system in the guise of strong drink. 
Even those who had been the instruments of her degrada^ 
tion, saw the change which had taken place in her person^ 
her children, her home, and withdrew from her in dis- 
pleasure their countenance and support. The dreams of 
nappiness with which Charles had indulged himself, of 
future domestic bliss, faded away in airy nothingness, as 
most dreams do, — or rather, they left in their place the 
bitterness of sad reality, that his peace and comfort for 
life were cruelly murdered. 

Every week almost, added some fresh assurance in the 
experience of Agnes that " strong drink is raging', and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise." Larger and 
yet larger pprtions were required to satisfy the ** raging** 
within her, which like the grave was never satisfied, and 
like the horse-leech continually cried, ** Give, give." The 
wages she received for labour performed at various houses^ 
was expended for drink, and even that was found insuffi^ 
cient to supply the quantity she wished for. The appetite 
was now fully formed. Her thirst for ardent spirits be- 
came insatiable, — every other feeling was lost in it. Neither 
the persuasions of her husband, nor the tears pf her child- 
dren availed any thing, or seemed to reach her calcined 
heart. Every thing that could be disposed of for whiskey 
was devoted to that purpose, while want and misery 
threatened with most alarm mg menace. 

She now presented an awful wreck of a once beautiful 
specimen of the workmanship of Go4f Her fine mind and 
lovely figure were alike marred. From that elevation of 
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teBtknCBt and conduct to which edncation and cwaect 
feeUng had raised her, she descended to the low and 
ittlgaf habite of the mortdehased of her a&a. Such by 
Aegrees became her sole associates, and their manners and 
phsaMology be(»Be her own ; while her person suddealj 
aiiiimod the appearance of decre|»tude and old a^^ 
fler health^ cheek, which once was smooth and feir as 
alabaster, upon whose surface the blushmg tints of the roaa 
aiMl carnation blended, now looked like dirty; shrivelled 
parchment ; her fine evect attitude was Ranged for a hatl^ 
handad position, while her strong and graceful st^ was 
aaooeeded by a feel^e, imsteady tread. Such awfiu T«a 
lad the ni^aken kindness of the good, and virtnous, and 
elcffated of the land been indirectly and unint^itienally^ 
|he caase of producing. Dnink^mess, with its lengtheaad 
tenia of appalling consequences, had resulted from tka 
faes^Kb^km of q[>int. The scene we have already feelil j 
UHirtcayed of the wretdied condition in which Agnes waa 
liMmd by her medical attendant, rarnmnded by a nnmibct 
^ the flM)at loathsome mod lost of women, — her own «&» 
liap|>y rtafte of intoxication, and the ^^natnre death -of 
the mfant to which she had recently given birth, was cB- 
maxed, as has been intimated, by the loss of her own Itfe^ 
«nd» circumstances the most deplorable, while yet in tlie 
midst of her years. 

Everv sensitive aund recoils from so terriUe a picture* 
To dwdl upon it is impo«uble. To att^npt to put aaida 
tdw veil ana foUow the spirit of the ui^i^py woman inia 
the invisible sti^ would savour of tementy, such as VMCf 
&ot be inddged in: the hand of a creature is too unsleadir 
Sat the task. On this nde thi^ awful state we may wdtt 
fjaae ^th treo^hag and with awe on facts and rrm—i 
qaenoea; aad these are sufficient, if ptop^ly reflected om, 
4a convince ev&cj presents of ardent spoits of therespon* 
aihiUty a^tch attaches to sach conduct, and to how gcwa& 
ataeaient they may unintentionally hecoane the agenta ^f 
lieai^ceB<Magavil,ea«ninthis«Cffkl, by anistakaa kiad-» 
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THE SAILOa. 

At tlie asskes lield in Perliiy in tlie antimm of 18331, 
there was tried for murder a man of die name of K., of 
D - e, — a «ailor by profession, it seems that he be- 
came acquainted with the deceased about two years bef(»e 
his tnalf and married her. His fife was one continued 
ioeiie <]€ idleness and dissipation, and the habitation of 
liis wife that of brawls and constant confusion. On lihe 
fatal night when the murder was perpetrated, he had beea 
drMdng, and towards midnight returned home. The 
nei^b^rs heard them quarrelHng, and die fanuly who 
resided beneadi distinctly heard Inm throw her upon the 
ieor, and press violently upon her body. In the mom- 
mg riie was discorered to be a corpse ; and the unfeeling 
n&an was mprriiended, and committed to take his trral 
for t^ capitsd offence. There was not die least doubt of 
his gudt — the whole evidence proved it beyond the possi» 
k^ty of doubt ; but there was an improper phrase in die 
mdictraettt, as tt 'set forth that he caused her deadi bf 
vi(4efldv pressing die body of the deceased, — instead of 
whidi, ncnr deadi had been direcdy effected by strangu- 
tatton, or pnsraig upon die throat. This^ according to 
tew, rendered his acquittal from the earthly tribunal ne- 
cessary ; but I shall not soon forget the solemn address 
he leceived from die judge on the occasion : ^ You have 
been indicted/' said is,** fen jthe foul and capitsd crime 
of tainrder. Of yevr guilt there cannot rest in any mind 
the least Aadow of dioubt : you know that you are the 
BMnderer of that unhappy and unfortunate woman ; and 
dMogh you will be acquitted from this bar, yet you will 
lelire wi& the mark of Cain upon your forehead, and 
befim aAodier and a more sc^mn tribunal vou w31 haie 
t» gtand. T^en even-handed justice wm not ^il t» 
miniiii you, ace<MPding to the demmt of your crimes. 
Uft jMkt/* «iud he, ^ entreat yon tx> amend your life, re- 
Sma your ciHiduot, and repent of your rins. Espedallj 
avoid that pernicious custom, that foul crime of intoxica- 
tion ; and seek the mercv of God, before your career ter- 
minates in that scene of misery from which there is no 
deliverance nor possibility of escape V 

The unhappy wretch bowed, and retired from the bar. 
It was asserted, and I believe upon good authority, that 
his first act after his dismissal from the tribunal before 
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which he had just stood, and from which he could anti-* 
cipate nothing else but the most fearful of all sentences, 
was to drown the recollection of the whole in the intoxica- 
ting draught. ^^ Because sentence against an evil work is 
not executed speedily, the hearts of the children of men 
are fully set in them to do evil.*' It seemed from the 
statement of the whole case, that the unhappy woman 
occasionally took ardent spirits, and had done so on the 
evening of her death. 

Society will never be raised to any thing like a digni- 
fied stand in morals, until the sober part of the popula- 
tion treat drunkenness with that contempt and shame 
which it deserves. Young women might exert (aixd it is 
their duty and interest to do so) a mighty influence in this 
matter. To take to their bosoms a sot, a poor, insane 
tippler,— a man who, one half of his time, may be 
dangerous to society in general, — must be exceedingly 
unwise and unsafe. Granted that, when sober, he may 
be worthy of your love and confidence, yet what security 
bave you against his rage and madness when drunk ? 
Can he feel the responsibilities of a husband and parent ? 
Impossible. And, therefore, to be allied to men of so- 
briety, is the first consideration that should influence 
young women in entering upon marriage life. What 
a pious young woman said to an infidel, who paid his ad-* 
dresses to her, is equally appropriate here : " I will never 
give my heart and person to an avowed enemy of the God 
who made, -sustains, and redeemed me, and whose favour 
is better than life." It would be impossible to describe 
the misery of unhappy and unfortunate women, who have 
neglected this caution in respect to one of the closest 
unions of the present life. It is, however, of the greatest 
moment, and is forcibly urged by the apostle of the Gren- 
tiles : " Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers ; for what fellowship hath righteousness with un- 
righteousness ? and what communion hath light witl 
darkness ? and what concord hath Christ with Belial ? oi 
what part hath he that believeth with an infidel V 
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' The tidings spread, and gathering grows the crowd; 
The hum of voices, and the laughter loud, 
And woman's gentler anxious tone is heard, — 
Friends' — husbands' — ^lovers' names in each dear word : 
• Oh ! are they safe ? — we ask not of success, — 
But shall we see them V " — ^The Corsair. 



Few scenes in nature are more impressive than a storm 
at sea; — when the strong wind lifteth up the waves of the 
deep, and when the floods lift up their voice, even the 
mighty waves of the sea ; but when peculiar circumstances 
are connected with " the war of elements," its effects are 
heightened above all the dreamy imaginings of the poet*8 
art divine, and exceeds in awful grandeur the life-creating 
attributes of the painter's power. There is a nameless 
majesty in the wide, wide sea, even when contemplated 
under the calm and unruffled form which is impressed 
upon it, when no soft breath of heaven moves it to gentle 
undulation, and when its mighty vastness reposes in its 
own magnificence like a cradled infant. But when the 
leaping waves are lashed by the fury of the loud yelling 
storm, and the white-crested billows appear like Alpine 
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mountains capped with snow^ or when, the separating 
waves, like some wide«g;apiiig crater^^ presents to ib^ Ttev 
of the beholder dark» un&tl^ahle depths H aaamaai m , 
character which throws a i^U of powerful mtereat, bof^ 
deling on aublimttj, over the feelings of the monused 
spectetoc, who, m the ecs^acy or awe of ^ momemt^ earn 
only fiel the sentiment of the Psalmist — " Aiim»§ the 
gtDdft there is none lUce unto thee» O Lord ; neither aca 
tkefti any works Uke unto thy works ^ — or bow wMk 
titidbling before the presence of Him w^ gathers itm 
wffids in his fists» and binds the waters in a garment^ <ar 
nmrnrea the sea in the hollow of his hand. 

S«eh scenes I have again and again beheld during a 
residence of some years on one of the most romantn: 
CMsts which our sea-girt isle can boast, and as o^n have 
eiqperien^ed, in a measure, at kast, the emotions refenrej 
t<K Bat d^re was one occasion ojx which the p<»wei^ 
e4eet produced withb me^ by the wild uproar of tji» 
agitated waters, was greatly increased by the exhibition of 
a scene of an exciting and painful order. However power- 
ful and graphic the sketch might be, which the pen of the 
most descriptive writer could furnish, it would, neverthe- 
less, be unequal to convey a just conception of the im- 
posing grandeur and awful pomp which I then surveyed, 
or of the strong emotions which then possessed me. My 
outline, therefore, will only serve to furnish a faint and 
imperfect idea of the scene and circumstances to which I 
have referred. 

The stormy month of November, in the year 1811, had 
already set in, and contrary winds, louder and longer 
than usual, had for several days been experienced, when^ 
towards the close of a day which had been oppressively 
•dark and gloomy, the deep hollow moan of distant ana 
^tlttl blasts, which sounded like some imprisoned monster 
in the caves of ocean, gave strong indications to the 
practised ear of the officers of the preventive service, as 
th^ slowly paced the length^ pier, that a storm was 
gathering up its strength, and might soon be expected to 
rage with considerable fury. The continued and increasing 
warnings were not disregarded by the fishermen, scores of 
whom hsid sailed before the dawn of the day, from the 
town, in pursuit of the treasures of the sea. One by one 
thohr little buoyant barks appeared in sight, scudding 
befbce tdie rising gale, and entering the harbout amidst 
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iht dieem of waiting compantcxis, and were hailed witk 
aiectionate greetings by anxious, watchine wives, or by 
tears of joy which stole down the cheeks of their trembling 
<^)dren. — Oh,^ it was a sight never to be forgotten. The 
calm, unruffled feelings of the hardy fishermen strongly 
contrasted with the anxiety or pleasure which spread over 
the countenances of the women and the young, who 
leeeived or waited for husbands or fathers, sweethearts or 
dom; while the heavy, portentous clouds continued to 
gather in size and gloom, and the dashing spray drove 
the gazing groups higher up the beach, and the yielding 
Blasts of the vessels creaked beneath the full-bellied sail, 
and some loose cordage flew, like pennons, before the 
growling blast : it would have supplied a scene of the most 
attractive character for some able master of the pencil. 

The tempest continued to increase in violence. The 
last boat made the port, and rode with comparative safety 
m the spacious harbour. Still the storm advanced in 
strength and fury, until a perfect hurricane roared through 
the rigging of the sheltered fleet, and shook the firmest 
buildings of the town, which stood on a lofty point of 
bod, along the line of the raging waters. Considerable 
p^Mtions of massive stfoie were torn from the boundary 
^M which was intended to protect the promenade on 
the pier, through which apertures the rising waves leaped 
^ if inspired with life, threatening wide and increasing 
destruction. Now, indeed, the storm appeared to have 
itaehed its climax. The noise of the sea, as it rose high 
^oove the signal- flag pole, and forming into hollow foam- 
browned curves, Hke emerald alcoves, dashed furiously on 
the shore, and rolled in whelming torrents fSeir up the 
heach, was deafening and appalling : — ^while the thunder- 
ing wind seemed to join in rude and turbulent chorus, as 
if disputing with the waters the right of pre-eminence. 

At this fearful moment, the steady watchers on the 
heights discovered on the summit of one of the mountain 
Wbws, at a distance of about two or three ^iles from 
k&d, a small and solitary vessel. The information flew 
Uce lightning through the town, as fears were entertained 
tkal some of their partners in peril might yet be absent. 
Id a few minutes the greats part of the houses we^ 
iBtenanted, and the tops and sides of the cli& appeared 
ft Ihring mass* The little bark was seen for a moment 
lisliBg oa the 10% emiBence, and then suddenly pkngiog^ 
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down the steep abyss, was lost to the gaping multitude. 
A thrill of horror passed along the line of spectators, and 
even above the raging of the storm, the emphatic, but 
unconscious ^^oh!" rose from the agonized beholders. 
Presently the top of the mast again appeared, and, slowly 
emerging from the depths, the fragile sea-boat, ^< like a 
thing of life," came once more to view, and as before, 
stood shivering on the fearful elevation. Instantly a loud 
burst of gladness rent the air, and the waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs told the generous frantic joy which was 
felt. Again she fell, and again arose, and at every change 
the same expressions of angdish or of plec^ure were 
spontaneously given. 

It was evident to those experienced in nautical tactics, 
that skill of no common kind must be exercised in the 
management of the vessel, as the strong current, which, 
in the well-known language of the traders on the sea, 
" ran like a boar," was nearly across the wind : it required 
therefore, the nicest art to prevent the boat getting 
athwart the tide, in which case, although but for a 
moment, in consequence of the tremendous sea and wind, 
she would have filled and foundered. A variety of 
conjectures were soon in circulation in reference to what 
she could be, and what was her course. The general 
opinion was that it was a fishing boat which had been 
driven over from the French coast, and that the purpose 
of those who were on board was if possible, to reach the 
harbour in sight. All doubt on the latter conjecture was 
soon removed, as she evidently neared the port. And 
now it could be distinctly seen at certain intervals that 
one man guided the helm and managed the sail. 

No evidence had yet been furnished that the people on 
shore were perceived by the solitary sailor, — indeed his 
whole attention must have been so occupied by his 
perilous condition, that nothing save his boat, and large 
objects, could have been attended to by him. A few 
minutes only elapsed, and positive assurance was given 
that the stranger was ignorant of the coast, the point of 
land at which he appeared to be aiming being of so rocky 
a character as to render instant destruction inevitable, if 
his course was not changed in a short time. To warn him 
of his danger, and direct him to a place into which he 
might run with perfect safety, every means was resorted 
to which the pressure of the moment rendered available. 
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A loud cry from the people, such as it was hoped would 
reach his ear, was raised in vain, — the wind drove back 
the sound, as in solemn mockery, and roared defiance to 
the efforts which were made. 

Still the vessel neared the shore, and seemed hastily to 
approach the fatal spot. Anguish sat visible on every 
face. — ^The fixed eye, the outstretched neck, the com- 
pressed lips, and the convulsively clenched fists toM how 
much was felt, although none could speak his feelings. 
Once more the effort was made to reach the sailor's ear, 
and at length evidence was afforded that the attempt was 
successful. And now the crowds waved him away with 
expressive action, but either he could not change his 
course, or the signal was mistaken, for still he kept on. 
A few minutes more, and in all probability the courageous 
and skilful mariner would be dashed to pieces among the 
pointed but hidden rocks. In this extremity, signal flags 
were hastily procured, and by their motion he was direct^ 
to the only point at which he could with any thing like 
safety approach. The signal was observed, and its im- 
port understood : for instantly the prow of the vessel 
veered a point or two, and bore its gallant helmsman 
away from the threatening danger. 

Hundreds might now be seen running along the heights, 
towards the little bay at which the boat was to land ; 
while not a few, under the enthusiasm which so ^strongly 
characterizes our countrymen in the hour of peril, liko 
the hunted chatnois of the Alps, — 

*' From crag to crag descending, swiftly sped" 

down the sides of the cliffs, as shortening the distance to 
the appointed spot, anxious to be first to render such as- 
sistance as the voyager might require. 

With a grace which surprised .even those who had long • 
been accustomed to view the feats which could be per- 
formjed by a good sea-boat, the bounding bark breasted 
the tremendous swell, dashed aside the misty spray, (in 
itself a flood,) and rose lightly from the deep paths of the 
ocean to the summit of the long and broad waves, which 
rolled fearfully. Gradually she rounded the point, and 
seemed prepared to stand in for the bay ; when a fatal 
eddy caught her in a moment, and whirled her like a straw 
out of her course. The quickness of the sailor, however, 
was equal to the exigency of the occasion : his firmness 
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xerer i^fypeared for a moment lo forsake him. Witb a 
steady and strong hand he put abont the tiller, shifted 
over the sail, and in a few minutes brought round hk 
craft to her former course. Careful not to he so takes 
aback again, he made a larger offing, and, although with 
almost infinite peril, he once more prepared to make for 
the land. His last and seaman-like movement was be- 
held with delight by those who waited panting for fab 
landing ; and another loud huzza rose upon the roariBg^ 
winds, to cheer bim on. The gale, which continued Isy 
blow with unslackened violence, was now right in tb» 
vessers stern, and she flew before it with fearful rapWty, — 
now rising high upon the billows, and then sinking to tJn^ 
depths below. 

" TfaroQ^ 8888 which seemed like padus of fixe. 
And plajFed around her fearless prow. 

Onwards and onwards still she came. 
In gallant pride, — ^I see her now : 

Nobly the buoyant vessel rose. 

And dashed aside the foaming spray ; 

Nor felt the danger which bestsode 
Beneath the waves her saline way." 

Great as was the peril through which the brave naviga* 
tor had passed, he was not yet in a state of safoty. A cott- 
siderable distance yet lay between him and land, and fus^ 
strength, fr<»n his very great and continued exertions', vrai 
graduaJly giving way; besides which, considerable fetf 
was entertained by those on the shore, lest the land swett,, 
which was very dreadful, might n<rt, as he advanced within 
its power, prove fatal to him. Another and another cheer 
from the increasmg multitude, which reverberated round 
the bay in lengthened echoes, seemed to insjnrit the pertcm 
tar whom they were designed ; keeping with firm graop' 
the helm right in midships, he ran the vessel head otn t» 
the shore. As she approached the beach, a mountainous 
swell lifted her up like a floating cork, and with a suddn 
rush bore her towards the land : in another minute, tli» 
huge body of water retreated with sull^i roar, and laft 
the craft high and dry upon the loose and rattlmg ahin^e. 
A hundred hands instantly surrounded her, and fs^ 
ceeded to drag her further up the beach, feanng lest tiie 
letuming swell m%ht rise higher, and again bear her o£ 

Scarcely had the vessel been safely dispmed of, and tin 
brave seaman who had piloted hertlirough a sea in which tba 
oldest mariner preaeni considered itnextto a miracle Ihatag 
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small a craft should live, had been received with acclamk- 
tions, than a scene was presented, which seemed to produce 
a feeling of disgust and horror in all who witnessed it. 

At the bottom of the boat, lay two young men as 
inanimate as if dead ; affording no other sign of life 
than that which poceeded from an unpleasant guttural 
in the throat. So completely were they destitute of all 
motion, that it might have been imagined they had been 
thfown into the places they filled for the purpose of 
ballast. Nothing short of the positive evidence which 
was now furnished, could have disposed the by-standers 
to believe that such a storm as had been weathered 
by the vessel, could have roared around the beinp they 
now gazed upon, without rousing them from their state 
of insensibility. Questions were not necessary to be put 
to the persons who had guided the craft, to account for 
the stupefaction which had fastened upon his companions 
-*it was immediately perceived by all, that they were 
labouring under the influence of into^dcation. 

The countenances of both of the unhappy ^ves of in- 
temperance had already undergone such a diange, as 
rendered them hateful to look upon. They were of a 
livid, dark purple hue, fast approaching to blackness. 
Their hands, likewise, had suffered a similar discolour- 
idon ; while the nails of their fingers were dark as ebony. 
From their mouths and nostrils a thick froth continued 
to ooze out, which seemed to threaten immediate suffo- 
eation. They were borne with all the speed which die 
luggedness of the road would allow, to the nearest house, 
and there instant aid was obtained. Already the ife- 
quisites which were necessary for relieving the body of 
poisons, both solids and fluids, were prepared, and tfie 
ikiU. of a gentleman of high professional character was 
put into instant exercise. But, alas I in reference to one 
of the unfortunate beings, a young man of about twenty- 
hvLT years of age, all human aid was vain ; the draughts 
l»hich he had swallowed had proved too efficacious m 
fiieir destructive influence. His body had been rescued 
Aom a watery grave, but his spirit had departed to the 
invisible world, to Tender to impartial and inflexible 
justice an account of the deeds he had performed, and 
to receive the righteous reward appended to self-destruc- 
tion. Several hours of painful suspense elapsed befo^ 
* hope could be indulged tiiat the oAer Would iSe 
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saved : at length, how'ever, the whole of the poisonous 
drug having been taken from the stomach and proper reme- 
dies applied, the exhausted man by slow degrees recovered. 

Considerable curiosity now existed on the part of several 
persons in attendance, to be informed of the cause of the 
singular circumstances in which they had been found ; 
when he whose manly conduct had saved the vessel, gave 
in substance the following particulars : — 

They were, as had been conjectured, fishermen from 
the French coast, and early in the morning had left their 
homes at Ambleteuse, to pursue their calling. For some 
years, he observed, he had been convinced of the advan- 
tages connected with temperance ^ aad had therefore acted 
on that principle. In consequen4^, however, of joining 
a Temperance Society^ he had suffered the ridicule of not 
a few of his former companions, whose habits he had 
abandoned himself, and striven to correct in them, and 
among others, from the persons with whom he had that 
morning sailed. He had now followed his profession as 
a fisherman for several months, in all weathers, without 
tasting a drop of spirits, and not only did he not feel any 
loss of physical power in abstaining from them, but was 
convinced that his ability to perform the duties to which 
he was called was greatly increased. 

On stepping on board their vessel in the morning, he 
had employed all the arguments which he possessed, to 
dissuade his companions from taking with them the 
ardent spirits which he perceived they had brought : but 
all was useless ; they persisted that a small portion of 
brandy, and they aid not mean to take much, would 
keep out the cold and strengthen them for their hard 
day's work. Finding all his advice rejected, he ceased 
to importune them, and they shortly after weighed 
anchor, and proceeded to make for the fishing-ground. 
After laying out their nets, his companions took their 
accustomed allotment of spirits, and again when they 
had hauled them in. They had only cast them out 
a short period the second time, before a strong wind 
from. the shore drove them further out to sea than they 
wished or expected. So sudden and unlooked-for was 
the squall, that they had not time to take in their nets. 
The wind continued to increase in fearful violence, and 
ivas attended by an unusual sWell which threatened to 
swallow them up. Every effort made to beat to 
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windward, and by easy tacking get under shelter of the 
high land of Bourdeaux, was unavailing, and they were 
therefore obliged to stand out to sea and scud before the 
gale. Occasionally, and then more frequent! y, his ship- 
mates indulged in supplies of brandy, and protested 
it was impossible to weather such a storm without 
something to cheer them. The tempest increased ia 
strength and fury every moment, rendering their situation 
more and more perilous ; and as the help of his companions 
became increasingly necessary, they were from their use 
of the brandy less capable of rendering it. In a short time 
they were so far under the influence of intoxication, as 
positively to endangpcr the safety of the vessel, and 
their own lives, by the blunders they made in shifting 
the sail. Again and again they drunk, until they laid 
themselves down in the bottom of the boat, and ceased 
to possess any measure of what might be called consci- 
ousness. The narrator instantly seized the bottle, and 
threw it, with its contents, into the sea, and then addressed 
himself to the task of managing the vessel alone. 

The haze at this time was so heavy, as to prevent his 
discerning any object far from him, and he was obliged, 
therefore, to bear away before the wind. After sailing on 
one tack as nearly as he could guess two hours, the 
thickness broke away, and he discovered land on his star- 
board bow. Although ignorant of the English coast, he still 
felt himself obliged to bow to circumstances, and there- 
fore made towards it. The exertions and dangers to 
which the folly of his companions had subjected him, 
were at times almost beyond what he could endure, and 
be felt persuaded that, had he not for the last few months 
of his life abstained from spirituous liquors, and felt the 
advantages resulting therefrom, he too should have 
yielded to the temptation of taking some, and in all pro- 
bability, neither their vessel nor themselves would ever 
have been heard of again. He needed not, he continued, to 
iaform them of the sequel of that day's adventure, — they • 
were already fully possessed of it; and never, he assured, 
them, should he forget, while life remained, the provi- 
dential escape which he had that day experienced, nor 
should. he cease to believe, that his own and compa- 
nions' lives were saved by God's blessing upon Tempe- 
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TbaX man is the creature of kabit, is a truth whieii pU- 
lofophears have labosi<ed to inonkate, and die vulgar hapi 
learned by experience; and however the |iractice of many 
may belie their prc^eai^ofiSy abnost every individual recog^ 
niaes the sentiment as pattof his thecMreticai creed#-^ 
Universal observation of characters and events demon- 
strates that* whether ve regard the progress of ^ce, or An 
march of benevolence and virtue, them is frequoitly n» 
cvedible relation between its incipioit and its later stagea» 
The evSL or tl^ good advances by an imperceptible grwa- 
tion, and thoi^ ai &st comparable only to a grain of 
sandy or a mngle mnstaid seed, may augment till it 
as t o ni s h its first projectors^ uid ann&ikte or increase tf» 
peace of society. 

Aware of the force of tiiis mighty machinery, the instmo* 
tors of youth have ever sought to anploy its agency on thm 
8ide<tf virtue; h(q)ing by Uie implantation of moral and 
religiotts maums to daeck die growth of evil propensitica* 
But unfortunately, the power of habit is greater in Ihn 
destruction than the formation of virtuous principles ; an4 
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leoety tiie fairest expectatioriB of parents and guardians 
hkve been clouded, eren after the period of tutelage, by 
the woiidngs of an insidious enemy, who, though disre- 
garded at me commencement of his irruptions, has gradu- 
JMj risen to giant strength, and blasted the prospects of 
t^bg maturity. 

These observations are fatally exemplified in the nairra- 
five now presented to the reader's attention. 

In a populous Tillage, in the immediate neighbouihood 
of London, lived Mr. George Willoughby, a gentleman of 
^respectable birth, liberal education, and amiable manners. 
B^ had been originally intended for the mercantile pn>- 
fession, and passed the spring-time of life in iti pursuit; 
httt various unsuccessful speculations impaired his means, 
and induced him to relinquish the scenes of commerce for 
die more flattering prospects of a post under government, 
obtained by tfie interest of an influential connexion. Thi$ 
ntuation bein^ one of emolument rather than business, he 
resolved to retire into rural privacy, and spend his days 
IB literary pnrsoits, and the practice of every domestic 
tiitue. 

Mr. WiOoughby had, before this period, entered into (he 
connnbtal state^that state ivfaich may prove productive 
of del^ht or sorrow, as the verdict of Heaven blesses or 
fisapproves the union. He had married an amiable and 
mt«OQS lady, who amidst his commercial vicissitudes had 
lessened every anxiety, and was now the chief companion 
of his leisure hours, enlivening by the charms of improving 
eonvefsation those seasons which solitude might hare 
tinged with melancholy. 

•ftieir union was at length crowned by the birth of a son, 
■whose budding infancy, while it promised an accession of 
happiness, devolved new duties on his fond parents. It 
Was the highest pleasure of which maternal solicitude was 
capable, to watch the dawnings of his infant mind,— to 
olwierve the embryonic intellect struggling into life, and 
expressed by an msatiable thirst for knowledge. And as 
diildhood succeeded to infantine prattle, and dfapositicma 
Were developed by action, it devolved on Mr. Willoughby 
himself to guide and regulate, so far as human power 
extends, the moral and intellectual attainments of his son. 
Hot was his care and anxiety bestowed in vain, or his fond 
hope frustrated. Young Edward, as he advanced in years, 
i^e^uired the affection of all around him by his amiable 
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temper; while, as his mind increased in intellectual culti- 
▼ation, he gave fair promise of combining the man of 
talent, with the useful and worthy member of society. 

Years rolled rapidly on, and each succeeding season 
witnessed the rising of the sOn to wished-for manhood, and 
the advance of his parents to the declivity of life. And 
now fresh anxieties occupied the attention of Mr. Wil- 
loughby — the future destiny of Edward, and his settlement 
in the world. It was naturally his wish to place his son 
in such a situation as would promise a respectable sub- 
sistence ; while his affectionate partner, whose motives 
were more powerfully swayed by Christian principle, would 
express her fear lest the object of her maternal tuition 
should be snared by sin, or drawn into temptation. An 
event soon occurred which obliged them to come to a 
speedy decision. Their choice may be regretted, but must 
not be withheld by the faithful narrator; since it is from 
the calamities dependent on vice and folly, that age draws 
its lessons of virtue and discretion. 

The situation held by Mr. Willoughby under govern- 
ment was, as we have before hinted, little more than a 
sinecure, and was soon abolished from a principle of 
retrenchment by the ministry of the day. From this post 
he had hitherto derived a considerable income, sufficient 
to maintain his family in ease, if not in aifluence. Of 
this he was now suddenly deprived ; and not possessing 
sufficient parliamentary influence to procure another 
office in substitution, he saw himself on the eve of neces- 
sitous circumstances, unless by a vigorous and judicious 
effort he could obtain a sufficiency for his remaining days. 
He had, indeed, saved a small sum annually, by economy 
and prudence in expenditure ; but this would barely Suf- 
fice to preserve them from want, and was therefore far from 
adequate to the requirements of persons who had been 
accustomed to move in genteel society. In this emer- 
gency, Mr. Willoughby received a visit from a relation^ 
whose friendship he had often experienced, and who now 
evinced his sympathetic feeling in visiting and advising 
him on his unexpected reverse of fortune. He informed 
liim of the vacancy of a flourishing concern in a line of 
husiness at once respectable and lucrative, which he 
strongly recommended him to purchase, adding as an in- 
ducement, that if Mr. Willoughby 's small property should 
prove insufficient, he would himself furnish additional 
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capital. After detailing at length the particulars of the 
case, Mr. Belfield departed, leaving his friend to consider 
of it, and form his opinion. 

Mr. Willoughby knew his friend's phlegmatic disposi- 
tion too well to suppose his expectatK^ns of success un- 
reasonable : the more he considered the circumstances of 
the case, the more favourable the occasion appeared. 
There was an old established business in a public situa- 
tion, — the custom of the first retail houses, — while 
the > noble offer of his friend's assistance seemed almost 
of itself to settle the question. The only possible 
objection was that immediately urged by Mrs. Willoughby, 
an objection which, however trivial in the eyes of those 
who are blinded by interest or sophistry, was, in her opinion, 
at once decisive : it was the wine and spirit trade on 
which her husband projected entering. This settled her 
at once, and confirmed her, from first to last, in her op- 
position to the proposed plan. Though unacquainted 
with the variety of argument which succeeding years have 
elicited, and which Temperance Associations have opened 
on the world, yet her mind, richly stored with the pre- 
cepts and doctrines of the Bible, could not fail to perceive 
that spirit-selling was virtually prohibited in the sacred 
pages. She endeavoured to impress upon her husband 
the importance of acting in conformity with its declara- 
tions, and professed herself willing to make any sacrifice, 
and submit to the lowest degradation, rather than be the 
means of ruinmg, however distantly, the peace of man- 
kind, and peopling with fiends the infernal regions. To 
these strong dissuasives, coming so forcibly from the lips 
of a beloved partner, Mr. Willoughby would oppose the 
shallow sophistry which he had learned from his well 
meaning but ill-advised friend. He denied that spirits, 
when taken in moderation, were injurious to the physical 
or moral frame ; or that, even if they were, he was re- 
sponsible for their effects on those few who indulged them 
to excess. " Besides," he would say, ** do we not know 
manv estimable men, professors — ay, and as far as we 
can judge, consistent professors of religion, who never ob- 
ject to the trafl&c ? And as to your argument, it may, 
indeed, be applicable to retail spirit shops ; but our busi- 
liess will be purely wholesale." And then, descending to 
less exalted naotives, he added, "it will be just the thing 
for Edward ; he will soon be able to take a principal part 
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iBitsmsDagenieiit; !ie wiM be perfectly s^fe from temptA^ 
tkm ; be wUl only bare to sit at bis desk ttml transaet 
accounts, and superintend the taking' in of stock. Think 
bow desirable it is to be reliered Irom this |iressing^ 
SBxiety, and placed in ease and prosperity. I cannat but 
▼iew it as an opportunity which we arc bound, as con- 
eemed for our son's welfare, and our own comfort, ta 
iBBTO'ove to the best advantage." * 

Though these arguments did not in the least weaken 
-fte opinion of Mrs. Willoughby, she was not sufficiently 
Tersed in logical science to convince ber husband of their 
&llacy. His first assertion especially, (though herself 
certain of its felsehood,) she could not rebut, as m 
the present day, by the testimony of the most ratefligent 
medical authorities, that the use of spirits is absolutely in- 
jmriong. She repeated, however, her solemn persuasion 
iiott the proposed trade was contrary to the spirit of the 
wwd of God, and cOuld not, therefore, be followed by Hi 
Wesmng. Her husband, aware of his apparent adrantap;e^ 
TCM^v^ to strengthen it by an appeal to his son's opinion 
•f the scheme, of whidh, as may be imagined, he had 
riready besffd. And can any one acquainted with the 
principles and motives of inexperienced youth, feel sur- 
prised at heanng, that be immediately diinplaTed the nt» 
most eagerness to commence the business f He had, it i» 
trae, b^ tutored by bis fond parents in the strictest 
]irkicip1es of recdtade ; but could he SQs|iect the mond 
t^Ktency of a measore wbkh was strenuously advocated 
Ivy his preceptor himself? And even supposing that be 
Md reason to believe k destructive to dte peace of man* 
kind, be was lured by the prospect of temporal gain. 
The criminality restecf chiefly with him wko had set 
ksra the example of approval, or rather with the vitiatad 
eitsloraft of society by wmch his misg^uided father had been 
Mmded. ^^ 

But to return more directly to our narrative. Mr. W3- 
lOQghby, ^ough bit wife still protested in the most 
solemn and energetic manner against it, informed tbe 
^iend who, with mistaken generosity, had made so liberal 
«n olfer, of his determination to purchase the concern. 
Mr. Belfield promptly fulfilled his engagement, and Mr. 
Willoughby was soon numbered among the wine mer- 
liumts of tbe metropolis. And now commenced a new and 
varied scene. Mr. Wiilougbby, who till now had been com- 
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ft niM y agteangcr to active Hfe, became eampkfUiy e»- 
grossed in bitsinefis. His connexion iras extensive^ and only 
xefitiied conitant attention to render it highly profitidAe. 
He applied himself to the diligent prosecntioa oH tiade 
'mtk an assiduity whidi, in any other Ime, would have beett 
highly commendable. The situation w^ particularly 
^easing to hts aon Edward, who found his denkeot in as- 
sisting to carry on a concern of which he hoped one day 
tobeaaator. 

The jseader will, no doubt, make his own comment on 
the chai^ iR^tidi thus took place in the circumstances of 
Mr. Willoaghby and his family. Many features of dif- 
ftmce, it iBust be acknofdedged, between his intended 
basiQeai and the retail trade, combined to render it 
•^tractive ewem, to a yvrtuous mind. They were subject to 
loae of tifeose disgusting exhibitions of sottish dntnkenaesa 
^ich crovrd tbe purlieus of a modem gin shop ; so liiat^ 
w«^ induectly they caused as much misery to their 
^V f ^omus TB, the effects of tbe fatal glass mightseldom ooma 
^■sder tketr immediate inspection. Hie proposed con* 
^^watabo more respectable: the very same occupatioa^ 
w St bfaugte diem iato contact with the refuse of sodety, 
«^ throaged dietr cellam with the rabble of the towl^ 
iMld have been regarded as mean and below their 

But far ooe circumstance, indeed, they might hate 
IJJj^jP^ in their own persons the influence of the poiaoa. 
*wgh Mr. Willoughby's concern was pgEirely i^ofesak^ 
ssihat even his cellars were in another part of the town^ 
^ ^*^ aeoessary to the trmsaction and settlement of ooa* 
^^^^9 that he ahould ascertain the quriity of his goods by 
^^ ^e aamaes. This at first derolved on hunsdf and 
^*oa; though, afterwarda, as their business increased, 
*^or*iDore derks in addition might be seen, aU alike 
^^SH^ ia tasting the newly impoil^ produce. This waa 
^ ^astom, hs erery reflecting reader will instantly pef)» 
^^»^hieh pmred to fadier and son the fatal tem^^tuMt. 
^fi'it, indcMBQ, Edward rejected the cup presented to hta 
^> for before thb period, perhaps he had never tasted 
^ fc ta4 beyerage, as the example of his mother had 
^^^ as a dis»itra?e; besides which Mr. Willoughby 
^^ be this rem^obered), though he denied it to be ab« 
J**^ in}Qrio»B, wa» too much the father to allow it a 
1"^ aanrng the necessaries of h» own taUe. Itetthat 
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which would never have been chosen to gratify his appe- 
tite, was readily swallowed when necessary to the per- 
formance of his daily occupation : he thus gradually 
acquired an artificial relish, which, unperceived by his 
parents, but surely to himself, laid the foundation of 
future misery. 

It cannot but be supposed that the cfeumstances above 
related were deeply felt and regretted by Mrs, Willough- 
by. She had never ceased to declare her utter disappro- 
bation of the scheme ; and npt the increasing magnitude 
of Uieir trade, and their consequent pecuniary resources, 
could induce her to swerve from her former opinion, nor 
the love she bore her husband abate her remonstrances. 
She beheld with the bitterest sorrow that he became less 
and less pervious, to her appeals; and though his affectioa 
for her prevented or concealed disgust when she introduced 
the subject, he would retire with equal earnestness as> before 
to the prosecution of the reprobated trade. The fact was, 
the deadly dram, habitually taken, had had its influence 
too upon him. — He was no longer so open to conviction 
as he was when he entered on his present occupation* 
Spirit tasting had deadened the moral sense, had weakened 
his perception of moral evidence, or else (which is far 
more probable) had marshalled the passions and the will' 
against its dictates. How then could it be expected that 
the. same array of arguments and appeals which had 
failed on a former occasion, should prove successful on 
this, in subduing that determined prejudice which every 
month, and every year, assisted in strengthening? And 
how. can we characterise that ruinous calling which can 
thus harden the heart, and paralyze the soul ? 

But to return. There was another particular in which 
moral declension was but too apparent in Mr. Willoughby. 
He had for years been accustomed to a regular attendance 
on the public ordinances of God*s house, as the neigh- 
bourhood not only exhibited earthly temples to His praise, 
but was blessed with an evangelical ministry. — His wife 
had chosen the path of peace, and cast in her lot with the 
followers of Christ, by becoming a member of a religious 
society ; and he himself, by filling his seat in the house of 
prayer, evinced his respect for the prece^jts of the gospel. 
But he found out at last, that the faithful preaching of 
truth aroused the dormant energies of. conscience, and. 
renewed the conflict between the desire of gain and the 
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sense of rectitude. Besides which, he was ensnared by 
the love of the world, and the things of the world, whicn 
encircled him each day with a deadlier grasp. He be- 
came, therefore, weary of listening to that advice and 
remonstrance with which he was determined never to 
comply: he gradually forsook the altar of the Lord, 
because conscien€;e took occasion from the truths there 
delivered to issue against crime its just denunciation. 

And we would here pause, while we ask the reader 
whether this conduct was strange or unnatural ? That 
the instrumental destroyer of the bodies and souls of men 
should dislike the faithful ministrations of that gospel 
which enjoins all the precepts of the moral law, by higher 
and more powerful motives, — is indeed lamentable, but 
fearfully consistent ; since light can have no fellowship 
with darkness, neither hath Christ any concord with 
Belial. 

It cannot be necessary to detail the efifects of this un- 
happy change on the subject of it. To peace and tranquil- 
lity of mind he was now a stranger ; and how should it be 
otherwise, when the God of peace was an object of terror, 
and the voice of his Holy Spirit was madly disregarded ? 
Seasons there were, when conscience diminished the force 
of her strivings ; but these were the intermitted ragings 
of the deep, which served but to lull him in carnal secu- 
rity ; a calm, which predicted the horrors of that tempest 
which should soon overwhelm and surround him for ever. 

In the mean time, the apprehensions of Mrs. Wil- 
loughby were fearfully fulfilled, in the conduct of her son. 
His daily avocation had habituated him to the drinking of 
spirituous liquor, which led him at times into gross in- 
toxication, and rendered him, even when free irom his 
fits, a wretched and degraded object. - He grew gradually 
less susceptible of the rational and noble enjoyments of 
hfe. Taught from his childhood to seek delight in the 
cultivation of science, his youthful days gave promise of 
a life spent in a manner worthy an immortal being: 
while a disposition naturally amiable, excited in his breast 
a wish to bless mankind by deeds of beneficence. But 
sad indeed, was the alteration which now appeared. The 
spring-time of his years had been dishonoured and defiled 
by habits of intemperance and consequent dissipation. 
He had learned to frequent the resorts of fashionable 
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Tice, ttnd «pe l^e scofifer in ha languitge and profanTt^. 
The remoiifltramces of her, ^ho in the guileless days of 
childhood, had nurtured him in the fear of Grod, and 
taught his infant lips to lisp His name, were now despised 
as weak, or scorned as fanatical. The exiample which his 
unhappy father exhibited of attachment to the world, and 
eager pursuit of wealth, he closely imitated and even 
exceeded ; for though, in other respects, the slave of his 
passions, he was ever distinguished by close attention to 
business and extensive commercial knowledge. But be- 
neath the guise of general intelligence, and a somewliat 
prepossessing exterior, there lurked a poisoning principle^ 
which undermined his physical and moral constitution. 

At length this complication of domestic griefs, whidi 
had long been mourned in secret by Mrs. WiHoughby, 
burst forth in its full violence, and, in conjunction with 
long-neglected symptoms of disease, was terminating her 
iDortal existence. She had been deeply affected by her 
husband's conduct ; each returning Sabbath, as she bent 
her steps towards the house of prayer, i^e could not bnt 
ieel a sorrowful remembrance of the past, and regret at 
the present : thou^, at the same time, when she reflected 
en her own preservation, she was struck wi& a gratefnl 
Btase of sovereign and distinguishing graee. She tried 
afresh to influence her husband*f mmd ; she would con- 
jure him by the recollection 'of that happiness wliich had 
once blessed their union, and heightened every social 
enjoyment, to ponder anew the path he was tmrsning; 
but years of indifference had hardened him mto tottd 
apathy, and all her aj^als fell powerless from the li^s 
that uttered them. 

It happened that in the summer of 18 — , a merchant 
i^essel, with a large cargo, among which was some valuable 
West Indian produce, cons^ed by a Jamaica planter to 
Mr. WiUoughby, was wrecked off the coast of Essex. 
Tariotts reports prevailed respecting the damage and loss 
occasioned, and much mystery seemed to involve the 
whole affair; which induced him to go dovm himself to 
Harwich, near the harbour of which town the calamitoiis 
event took place. Qn his arrival b6 ascertained that, 
through the vigilance of the people and the town atrtbo- 
ricies, the greater part of his property had been saved. 
He did not forget to lemunerate those who had exerted 
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tiicKinselves m its preservation, though at the same time he 
•WBs smfficientiy reckless of their benefit to ^bre that remu- 
neration in the shape of ardent spirits. 

He returned to his temporary abode, whence he in- 
t^^ded to hasten his progress to the metropolis. While 
tiiere, he reoeiyed a letter, from an unknown hand, com- 
municating the alarming intelligence that his wife had 
been seized with a virulent fever, which her physician had 
l^onounced would be fatal ; and that his son ,had a few 
days before left the house with a large amount of pro- 
perty, and had not since been heard of. The letter 
concluded with an ui^ent request that he would return 
immediately to London, to close her eyes and hear her 
dying wcnrcb. He set out instantly, and after travelling 
Wnk the greatest expedition, arrived, in the utmost agita- 

tioD, at his residence in street. He had arrival in 

time, and only in time, to hear the dying testimony arid 
fMimonkimis of his wife. Hex countenance brightened a» 
he entered, but soon re^assumed its pallid hue. She 
grasped hts hand, and summoning up her remaining 
Mtr&ngdi, she expressed the hopes and wishes of a Chris- 
tian in the following words : — -** Life, my dearest George^ 
19 ^i&t ebbing ^way; my flesh and my heart fail; b^ 
CkriM, is the strengdi of my heart, and my portioh for 
evtr. Hear me again^^ for &e last time,— ^ive up yomr 
]M»rrid trade, and seek Ihe peace of God, which passedi 
ay imderstanding." The lamp of existence flickered hi 
iiit socket; nature was convulsed by the parting pang*,. 
and the next moment witoessed the depi^ure of her spirk 
to join the raiuKmied bdbre the throne. 

Callous as Mr. Willoughby had been to the repeated 
M rtff ea t ies and arguments of his amiable partner, lie had 
not lost all the foelings of a husband, and was therefore 
planged by this unex|^cted event in the deepest afiHction 
and distress^ nor is it too much to say that he fotmed 
mny pesduttons of discotitinutng the traffic which hafl 
de a troyed htr peace, and indirectly brouglri; her to the^ 
grave. But it was necessary to enquire immediirtielT abo«t 
tbe fli^t of his aon, and the extent of his einbennement» 
He found that he had been rol^bed, in bills sohI cheques^ 
t» like amount of sevaral thousand pounds; whick Iota 
wtmkd peobiMy Teduoe lam totlie greatest embarrassment. 
If esseagnrs were vent in every possible direction, with m 
^' r ^ fiodiiig iome due to his discovery, but without Uie 
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Mnallest success, till at length, going in person to a distant 
seaport, he learned that he had a few days before set sail, 
an unhappy fugitive, for America. He would have fol- 
lowed him, distracted, across the seas ; but his business 
at home, on the eve of failure, required his immediate 
, presence. Having a relation who had settled in Boston, 
he communicated to him his urgent entreaty that he would 
use every endeavour to discover, if possible, his retreat. 
He then returned to London, and found hid affairs on the 
verge of ruin. He feared lest his embarrassment should 
be discovered by his creditors, which might involve conse* 
quences fatal to his remaining property; nor had he the 
candour to lay the case before them, or that sense of integ- 
rity which would have led him to prefer honest indigence 
to ill-gotten wealth. He resolved therefore to escape pre- 
cipitately with what money he could gather together^ 
regarding neither the just demands of his creditors, nor 
the wretchedness which he was bringing on himself by the 
action. He took up his abode in an obscure country town, 
and, under an assumed name, purchased a small establisji- 
ment for the retail sale of ardent spirit. But the habit of 
drinking which he had acquired, now fastened upon him 
with greater strength than ever; he had taken the glass 
before to stifle the voice of conscience, and now increased 
the daily potation to drown all recollection of the past. He 
had become so debased in sensibility, so deaf to every 
feeling of humanity, as to give with his own hand the poi- 
sonous liquor to the wretched customers who crowded his 
doors, and to dole out to the already formed drunkard that 
drug which he knew would consummate his destruction. 

He passed thus a few short years, a ruined obiect him- 
self, and assisting to ruin others, till at length, the effects 
of long continued intemperance brought him to the grave, 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age ; forming, by the varied 
scenes of his chequered life, a warning to future genera- 
tions, to fiee from the pursuit of that unlawful traffic which 
blasted the prospects of the once respectable and respected 
George Willoughby. 

Of his son we have since received a few particulars, 
which have grieved but do not surprise us. He landed on 
the shores of the United States, and, being incapacitated 
by irregular and vicious habits for any active employment, 
he resolved to live upon the money he had embezzled, or 
rather upon that portion of it which extravagance and 
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dissipation had left him. At length, however, the approach 
of absolute poverty brought him to reflection, and he 
applied for a situation as clerk in one of the most respect- 
able houses in Boston, which he obtained, and in which 
he conducted himself for a time with propriety. Bat he 
was one of those unhappy individuals who, though they 
may assume the appearance of reformation to gain the 
favour of others, yet having no stable principle, they are 
no sooner in possession of the desired boon than they sink 
again into their fprmer recklessness. He renewed his 
revels and drunken carousals, and even in his intervals of 
reason and sobriety evinced such prostration of his moral 
and intellectual faculties, as excited apprehensions in the 
minds of his employers that his continuance in office 
would endanger the credit and respectability of their firm. 
Iliey therefore dismissed him, though at the same time, 
pitying as well as blaming his extreme debasement, they 
recommended him to a post in another concern of a simi- 
lar kind, but much less business. He again relapsed into 
vice and folly, and was then taken into the family of the 
gentleman from whom we received this intelligence, who, 
with unexampled kindness, and actuated by an earnest 
desire to be instrumental in his reformation, treated him 
with parental affection, and did all that Christian principle 
cottld prompt to bring him to a sense of rectitude and vir- 
tue. jBut every expedient has been hitherto tried in vain ; 
the lost and ruined object of his sympathy continues in 
that state of listless indifference, to which he has been 
reduced by a long course of profligacy; and the period 
cannot be far distant, when his death must swell the list 
of victims to the selling and drinking of spirituous liquors. 

Our design in the above narrative has not been to pro- 
duce a highly wrought picture, but simply to detail the 
effects of the traffic, as proved by facts with which we are 
familiar. We have purposely taken the trade in its most 
specious form, and endeavoured to show how fatally, even 
in the most amiable characters, it destroys the moral sense, 
^nd beclouds all that is fair and lovely in the man, the 
father, and the husband. That such an occupation 
*ouId be held to be lawful, it seems an insult to reason 
to suppose; or rather it is indeed a melancholy proof how 
far man has fallen from primeval purity, and is fettered by 
the chains of pollution and crime. It can scarcely, on^ 
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vtould imagine, require the assistance of laboared 
sUatioii to convince any reflecting mind, that the man. 
viho issues from his warehouse, in small or large quantities, 
an article which chemical analysis, and the histcH'y of 
mankind ever since its invention, have proved to be poi- 
sonoiiSy is responsible for its deadly effects, and therefore 
guilty in selling it. That the influence which he exercises 
ia only indirect, is no just reason for declaring him inno- 
cent. What character is more generally obnoxious to 
every virtuous mind, tl>an the author who by fascinating 
exhibitions of vicious pleasure, and subtle defences of 
the blackest crimes, poisons the virtue of every reader? 
Yet his agency is quite collateral ; no mischief could pos- 
sibly ensue, if no one purchased or perused his work. But 
notwithstanding, public opinion, unhesitatingly and justly, 
brands his name with perpetual infamy ; and equal db- 
graice must soon be attached to the distiller or vender of 
intoxicating liquors. If, then, the decisions c^ human rea^- 
soning condemn him as hostile to the peace of his fellows^ 
how should he tremble at the demmciations of wrath re- 
vealed in the Scriptures against him ! for surely, if ever a 
direct disapproval was couched in language the most 
s^palUng, it is that expressed by the prophet Habakkuk ; 
^' Woe untQ him that giveih his neighbour drinks that 
puttest thy bottle to him, and makest him dnuaken." 
^' Woe to him that buildeth a town with blood, and esta- 
blisheth a city by iniquity t For the stone shall cry out oi 
the wall, and the beam out of the timber shall answer it.** 

But we anticipate here an objection. — ^^ What!" it may | 
be asked, * * is- every one who merely manufactures or rends 
an injurious article for public use, answerable lor its dele- 
terious influence on society ? On the same principle, the 
forger of arms, or the maker of gunpowder, by whose 
indirect agency the scourge of war depopulates nations,, 
and devastates provinces, should be viewed as the destroyer 
of his species, and scouted by all as unfit to live." We 
an&wer,^ that the cases are by no means parallel. We 
cannot but think that war, if undertaken in defence of those 
inalienal^ rights which man by nature possesses, and whick 
Christianity does not forbid him to assert, is by argunemt 
and experience proved to be beneficial. It was frequently 
the bstrument in the hand of God, in preserving the 
Jewish religion from impurity ; and cannot therefore be 
unlawful nowy when employed in ccmscientiouB de&nce q£ 
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civil and religious freedom. But the seller of ardent spirit 
derives his profit from an article absolutely poisoDous, 
destitute of any nutritious quality, and in no instances 
necessary, even as medicine, except in those extreme 
cases wliere the suspended functions of animal life require 
strong stimulants to restore their power. We must there«- 
fore be aUowed to express our conviction that the dealer 
in spirituous liquors is, without exception, a greater con- 
tributor to the misery of mankind than any other individuaL 
His traffic already is morally wrong, and we hope it will 
soon be politically illegal. 

But we would remind our readers, that great as is the 
criimnality of such persons as the subjects of the foregoing 
narrative, there are attenuating circumstances in their 
case, which will not apply to those who at present circulate 
the poison. The spirit-seller twenty years back, was un- 
enlightened by that mass of evidence and information 
which must now compel a man to relinquish the trade, or 
torment him with the horrors of a guilty conscience. Like 
the uninstructed votary of an idolatrous creed, he is con- 
demned only in proportion that conscience, as God's vice- 
gerent in every breast, denounced his unlawful actions. 
Whereas, he who knowing the deleterious nature of spirit, 
nevertheless commences or continues to sell it, is respon- 
sible in a .high degree for all the consequences ; he sins 
against the fullest light, and urges his progress onward to 
the brink of everlasting woe. 

Nor let any of our readers imagine, that awful as is the 
sin of the liquor merchant, he only is chargeable with its 
baneful effects. All those, without a single exception, 
who do not throw their influence in the scale of Tempe- 
rance Societies, and thereby contribute to enlighten the 
public mind on the subject, will be convicted in the court 
of Heaven, as tacitly allowing their fellow-creatures' suf- 
ferings. It is an observation of England's greatest moralist, 
that " he who neglects to disseminate knowledge, is guilty 
of the crime of continuing ignorance ;*' and a higher than 
human authority has said, "To him that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin." 

Let, then, every one who wishes to obey the precepts of 
his Maker, consider the responsibility in which he is in- 
volved, as a member of the state, and as an heir of future 
immortality. All are responsible, because all are intrusted 
with a portion of influence, in a public or domestic capa- 
> 
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city. And let them remember that it is a trust, for which 
they must give account, in despair or joyfulness, at the 
high tribunal of the Eternal. It is not only by abusing 
talents and opportunities, that men are subjected to His 
displeasure ; it is also the " slothful" servant, who strains 
not every nerve to propagate that light by which the fiends 
of darkness must be driven from the land. Let the heads 
of families teach their offspring to abhor as poison the 
intoxicating dram ; let the preacher denounce it from the 
pulpit, and the author from the press ; let the statesman 
employ his senatorial, the counsellor his juridical powers, 
in publishing its baleful effects, and denouncing its use by 
society ; and Temperance shall be the vanguard of Mis- 
sionary Societies, Missionaries shall be crowned with the 
prayed-for success, and the gospel of grace shall go through 
the earth, in its length, and in its breadth, to cheer, en- 
liven, and regenerate the nations. 
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EFFECTS OF '' THE PLOUGH;" 

OR, 

THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 



' Sweet smittng village, loveliest of the lawn ! 
Hhj sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thj bow*rs the tyrant s hand is seen. 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 
Sunk are thy bow'rs in shapeless ruin all. 
And the long grass overtops the moald'ring wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand. 
Far, far away thy children leave the land/' 

Goldsmith. 



Readkr, I have a tale to tell you, — and one of more 
than common interest; the facts of which, however, are 
of but too frequent occurrence ; to which, as I have no 
better preface (and I like a preface to a tale), take the 
following :— 

A man without money, is a body without a soul, — a 
walking death, — a spectre that frightens every one. His 
countenance is sorrowful, his conversation languid and 
tedious. If he calls upon an acquaintance, he never 
finds him at home ; and if he opens his mouth to spaak^ 

£ 
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he is interrupted every moment, so that he may not have 
a chance to finish his discourse, ivhich it is feared will 
end with asking for money/. He is avoided like a person 
infected with disease, and is regarded as an incumbrance 
to the earth : want wakes him in the morning, and misery 
accompanies him to bed at night. The ladies discover 
that he is an awkward booby ; landlords believe that he 
lives upon air ; and if he wants any thing from a trades- 
man, he. is asked for the cash before delivery : — in short — 

I perceive the length of my preface wearies you, while 
yon ask, " What has this to do with your tale V Til t^ 
you, by telling the tale itself; and if in its progress you 
should deem it too sentimental, or not sentimental enough, 
my only apology is, — facts confine me. 

There is something about a neat, quiet country town, 
(^ village, which can scarcely fail to produce an fdmqtt 
indescribable interest in every lover of rural si«plici(y« 
Feelings are brought into existence which cannot be ex- 
pressed : the beholder seems at once to realize the beau 
ideal of the poet's fknciful descriptions, and half imagine 
that the Arcadian scenes which they describe stand before 
him. And never was a lovelier or happier spot presented 
to the admiring eye of man, since sin's contaminating 
touch marred the fair creation of God, than the village 
in which my narrative had its origin. A thousand natural 
beauties and picturesque scenes, arising from the richness 
of its soil, the industry of its inhabitants, and the uneven 
surface of the land, which gently varied from hill to dale, 
were found in its immediate vicinity ; while its more dis- 
tant landscape, taken from the north end of the place, 
presented bold and lofty hills rising in majestic grandeur, 
around whose elevated heads, and sometimes half way 
down their eminences, the clouds played in fantastic 
form ; while, from their base to their most lofty points, 
trees of various kinds and growth, intermingled wkh 
every variety of wild shrub, waved their abundant foliage, 
and gave an appearance to the mere visitant of forest 
rising above forest, to an extent which the eye could »ot 
easily take in. On the right of the village, a beautifHl 
park, lawn, and fishing-ponds, bes][)oke the abodeof ease 
and wealth ; while on the left hand, rising from out of 
a cluster of oak, birch, and alder trees, the neat sph« 
of the house of prayer attracted attention ; at a short 
remorse from which the humble mansion of the vllkige 
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fBSixft courted observation by its chaste and unassuming 
architecture. Gable-ended farm-houses, neatly white- 
washed, with here and there one of more modern struc- 
ture, — iiumbie yet comfortable dwelling-places, inhabited 
by the labouring classes, — neatly laid-out gardens, and 
spacious orchards, filled up the broad outline of the pic- 
tese (for it was a living picture), and rendered it such a 
piai^ as contentment and health, the handmaids of in- 
dnstry, might have claimed for their own. Such was this 
lovely village twenty years ago, when first I visited it. 

But the things at which I have glanced were not the 
only, or indeed the chief circumstances which gave the 
village its charms ; these were rather the effects, at least 
in a great measure, than tlie cause. That which consti- 
tuted the principal attraction, and from which all the 
others proceeded, except what Nature herself had done 
for it, was simple and fervent piety, — pure and undefiled 
religiop. 

Forty years and upwards had now passed away, since 
the patriarchal minister who inhabited the parsonage 
house I have referred to first came to the place. The 
Rev. Edmund Buckingham was then a young man, of 
between twenty-five and thirty years of age ; although,' 
from his sedate and thoughtful habits, he might have been 
t^en for ten years more. Tlie place, at that time, was 
rude in its inhabitants, and barren in its appearance. 
The former incumbent loved his bottle, his gun, and his 
hounds, better than the souls of the people committed to 
his pastoral care ; and on one occasion, I have been cre- 
dibly informed, that he actually came in haste from his 
sports, clad in his shooting dress, to the church, to per- 
form the duties of his vocation ; and, leaving his gun in 
the porch, he passed into the vestry, threw his surplice 
ever his shooting jacket, and hastily pushing through 
the service, hurried to his gun, and again rode off to his 
8p<Ml. Then indeed it might have be;jn said, ** like priest, 
Wte people :'* the blind led tlie blind, and it was, there- 
fore, awfully probable, both would fall into the ditch. 

Upon Mr. Buckingham's first settling among them, his 
hab^ and his doctrines gave some of the former minister's 
associates great offence, and they withdrew from him: 
nothing less than this could be expected. His first ser- 
mon in the church filled them with surprise, while he 
&ithfully and plainly addressed them from the words of 
E 2 
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Joel, chap. i. verse 5 — " Awake, ye drunkards, and weep 
and howl, all ye drinkers of wine, because of the new 
wine ; for it is cut off from your mouth." Still th^ faith- • 
ful man persevered in his work, and in a short time evi- 
dence was furnished, in the general appearance of the 
village and its inhabitants, that " godliness with content- 
ment is great gain." Sobriety, order, and comfort, suc- 
ceeded to intemperance, confusion, and want: he soonr 
gathered a flock around him, and continued to live in 
their affections*. 

Never did the sweet description of a parish priest, as 
given by Goldsmith, apply to any of that calling more 
fully than to this worthy individual : — 

" Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

Nor e'er had chang'd, nor wish'd to change his place ; 
Unskilful he to favm, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 
More hent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
AUur'd to hrighter worlds, .and led the wayt" 

He had been so long in the village, that but few lived 
who were there when he first came ; such as were now 
men and women, the fathers and mothers of a new race, 
he had dedicated to God in childhood, and watched over 
their advancing years. ' 

The family of Mr. Buckingham consisted of a wife^ 
and one lovely daughter. He had had ^ve other children ; 
but He who gave them for a while had claimed what were 
his gifts, and taken them to himself. Meekly the pious 
pair bowed submissively to the repeated strokes, while 
the tears of parental affection gushed from their eyes, 
exclaiming with the man of Uz, " The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the 
Lord." Clara, the surviving child, was now in her nine- 
teenth year, beautiful in person, and in disposition capti- 
vating. The sage counsel of her parents (for both knew 
how to give it) had been strictly attended to : the culti- 
vation of her mind had engaged more of her attention 
than the adorning of her body, and hence she might be 
said to be as well informed as she was handsome. The 
chief business of her life, next to her devotedness to Grod 
(and herein she was eminent), was to render happy those 
dear parents whom she loved only short of idolatry : nor 
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were her endeavours thrown away : they felt the affection 
of their beloved daughter, and rendered unfeigned thanks 
to God for such a child. 

It was a beautiful evening in autumn : the setting sun 
threw his broad burnished rays athwart the western hemi- 
sphere, and shed over the neighbouring hills, and around 
the thick surrounding foliage, a halo of brightness of a 
soft saffron tinge, approaching to a light yellow, as though 
the whole village had been encircled by a robe of fairy 
workmanship. Mr. Buckingham was sitting in a rural 
arbour, over which the clematis and jessamine had 
woven their fibres, until its interior became impervious to 
the beams of the sun, — listening to his daughter, who 
was reading Thomson's Seasons to himself and wife. 
She had just finished the sublime description which the 
poet has given of autumn, and" they were commenting 
upon the lines — 

— — " From Thee begin. 

Dwell all on thee, with thee conclude my song. 
And let me never stray from thee 1" 

when they were disturbed by the announcement of Mr. 
Molesworth. He was familiar with the family, and they 
therefore made no bustle to adjourn to the house, but 
desired the servant to conduct him into the garden. 
His acquaintance with the family was one of a particular 
kind : of what its precise character was none could have 
needed to make inquiry, however ignorant of Lavater, 
who had chanced to look at Clara's face, as soon as his 
name was mentioned. He was the son of a wealthy 
merchant in the west of England, and had for several 
years been perfecting himself in agricultural pursuits with 
a respectable farmer in the village. His modesty and 
worth had secured the warm friendship of Mr. Bucking- 
ham : at his church he was a constant attendant, and, 
with Clara and others, was exceedingly active in conduct- 
ing the concerns of a Sabbath-day and week-evening 
school, for the instruction of the children of the poor. 
Frequent intercourse had produced friendship, and friend- 
ship, in reference to Molesworth and Clara, had ripened 
into a more tender passion. Their virtuous engagement 
was approved by the parents on both sides, and expecta- 
tion was strong that in a short time the pastor*s services 
would be required to render their loves indissoluble until 
death. 
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, The servant who had announced Mr. Molesworth re- 
turned from him, with a request to Mr. Buckingham that 
he would favour him with a few, minutes' private inter- 
Tiew. " So, a private interview !'' observed the pastor 
jocosely, looking at the same time archly at his daughter ; 
*/ I should not wonder now, my Clary, if you are not a 
party concerned here ; however," he continued, as be 
perceived the colour fade from her cheeks again, " I shall 
soon return, and will then give you all necessary informa- 
tion." The fond father naturally concluded, that ike 
object of the interview was to fix the period for the unioik 
with his daughter. Clara, however, had other thoughts r 
^me unaccountable misgiving took possession of her, as 
the sound of a *^ private interview" fell upon her ear. 

" Well, Edwin," cried the old man, as he entered the 
room, at the same time stretching out his hand to give 
and take the usual salute, " what means all this privacy ? 
I suppose" he stopped short in his address, perceiv- 
ing that the young man's countenance wore marks of 
heavy sorrow, and approaching him with hasty step, in- 
quired with solicitude, " What is amiss, my son?" " Sir,"" 
returned Edwin, " that will inform you ;" and he pre- 
sented a letter to him : " my object now, sir, is to seek 
your. advice and comfort, and then to leave this happrr 
place, for some time at least." Mr. Buckingham toofc 
the presented billet, and to his amazement and grief 
learned from its contents, that Edwin's father had ©f late 
indulged so much in the use of ardent spirits as scarcely 
ever to be really sober. The passion for drink had been, . 
of recent existence, but of such rapid growth that, fronK 
one of the most abstemious of men, he had become one 
of the most intemperate, and from habits of the greatest 
activity in mercantile pursuits, he had sunk to utter care- 
lessness. The consequence was, his business had been 
neglected ; the servants, copying the example of their 
master, became intemperate too, to support which they 
had robbed him to a considerable amount. These causes 
combined produced their natural result, — failure ; ami 
that was climaxed, on the part of Edwin's parent,'by an 
act of self-destruction ! Such was the information which 
the letter conveyed. " My son," said the pastor sooth* 
^S^Jf '' this is indeed a heavy affliction ; but while we 
cannot explain all the conduct of Infinite Wisdom, we 
must learn in silence to adore. What ma,y yet await wt 
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in life we know not : let us seek for counsel and help 
from above, that while we are instructed by the awAil 
lessons which the conduct of others places before us, we 
may obtain the grace which will support us under sorrow, 
and give strength to obey while we receive instruction." 
Such advice as piety and wisdom could afford was given 
by Mr. Buckingham ; and in a few hours after, having 
iirst taken an affectionate and painful leave of the family 
at the parsonage, Mr. Molesworth was on his way to the 
house of mourning. On his arrival, he found that the 
information which he had received was rather softened 
down than exaggerated. He had not only lost, through 
the influence of strong drink, a father whom he had 
loved with unlimited affection, but had become, by the 
feilure of the house, beggared in point of property : some 
new cburse of life, therefore, was now to be fixed upon, and 
he was not long in determining. A few weeks suffi<3ed 
to make his arrangements, and, fearing to trust himself 
in the presence of his kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. Buck- 
ingham, and beloved Clara, lest his purpose should be 
shaken, he wrote a long and affectionate letter, (in which 
unmurmuring submission was not the least striking part,) 
• and informed them of his full intention of going out to 
the East, as an adventurer, where he had some con- 
nexions, from whom, he was assured, he should receive 
all the assistance they could render, and where he hoped, 
by active exertion, and the blessing of Him whose it is 
to make rich, to realize in a few years, if spared, dufli- 
cient property to sanction his seeking the hand of Clara. 
I will not attempt to describe the feelings of the pious 
family, on the receipt of the astounding communication. 
My object is to furnish such leading particulars connected 
with the family before us, as may serve as a beacon to 
others, by which to steer from the rocks and quicksands 
of evil : it will therefore be sufficient to observe that the 
worthy minister would gladly have received him into his 
bosom, and shared with his Clara and himself the little 
property he possessed, rather than have allowed him to be 
wibjected to the innumerable evils and temptations by 
which he would be surrounded in the eastern world : while 
poor Clara's grief appeared inconsolable, and for some 
time, fears for her life even were entertained. At length, 
iowever, she revived, but seemed like a tender planj; 
rirooping beneath the effects of a recently destructive stotKO# 
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How nuQierous and how destructive are the evils which 
intemperance has appended to it! The yielding to this 
degrading vice in the case of one person, proves, either by 
direct tendency, or more remote consequences, the ruin of 
the happiness and welfare of whole families. The fondest 
hopes that human beings can cherish, are blasted in a mo- 
ment, and from a state of respectability and credit, they 
are plunged unexpectedly into the very depths of depen- 
dence and want. Here it was painfully displayed. At a 
convivial party, where what is called 

"The feast of reason, and the flow of soul" 

prevailed, and received fresh stimulants by the frequent 
passing of the intoxicating draught, Edwin's father, im- 
pelled by false dbame, had yielded for the first time, to 
what neither his reason nor his taste approved, — drinking 
ardent spirits. He retired from the revels with an incipi- 
ent relish for that which before he had loathed and shunned, 
and in less than twelve months from that fatal period, by 
loss of time, and neglect of business, had sunk one for- 
tune, and lost another; had corrupted his servants by his 
example, ruined his son by his profligacy, and under the 
excitement of strong drink, closed his career by self- 
destruction ! 

Until this period, the path of Mr. Buckingham had beeii 
bright and smooth, but now his circumstances seemed 
as if about to undergo a painful change. The truths which 
he had long believed and taught, he was called to live 
upon, — the consolations which he had often poured into 
the troubled breasts of his people, were now to be the solace 
of his own bosom. 

One year had passed since Edwin's departure, and two 
or three letters had been received from him, containing 
pleasing intelligence of his welfare and, prosperity, during 
which time, the affairs at the village went on nearly as 
usual; when an assault was made upon the peaceful re- 
treat, by the enemy of man, and misery and ruin threat- 
ened to become universal. Up to this period, the place 
neither possessed nor needed a public house : each peasant 
had brewed his own beer, and the evenings of each day 
were occupied in improving the property which he pos- 
sessed. But now, a person who had lately removed from 
London, ybr the sake of secrecy, opened such an establish- 
ment in the centre of the village. For a time it was ap- 
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prehended by some that no evil would result from it, but 
the good pastor thought otherwise, and employed all his 
influence to avert what he feared would be the conse- 
quence, but in vain. The place soon became th6 resort 
of the idle and careless, and the result was, the village, 
which had never before been alarmed or disturbed from its 
tranquillity after sun- set, was often roused at midnight, 
by the quarrelling and fighting of the drunkards at ** the 
Plough." 

As yet, the enemy had not approached the pastor's 
flock ; those upon whom he had exercised his influence, 
and by whom he annoyed the peaceable inhabitants, were 
such as had never been his servants and slaves, but by 
their means, he hoped to effect his purpose, in again 
establishing his authority in the place. It was evident, 
indeed, that a considerable degree of laxity had already 
taken place in the conduct of some ; " iniquity abounded, 
and the love of many waxed cold." The force of example 
began to be felt; a too frequent exhibition of crime had 
femiliarized the dwellers in the village with it, and so, by 
degrees, their strong feelings of moral integrity were 
weakened. Many who, until this haunt of vice wag 
opened, and for a while afterwards, had never tasted a 
drop of fermented liquor, or distilled spirit, had been in- 
duced to do so, and in many houses among the middling 
class, that destructive beverage became fashionable; and 
this partly resulted from the introduction of a practice 
which can never be necessary, and cannot be too highly 
reprobated, — the paying the workmen at " the Plough,^' 
rather than as before at the houses of their employers; 
besides which, the establishment of different clubs and 
societies, which, like so many nets spread to take the feet 
of the unwary, induced not a few to spend such money 
there as before had been devoted to meet the wants of, 
and supply comforts to their families ; whilst their time, 
which had been employed in the cultivation of their plots 
of ground, or the improvement of their habitations, was 
sacrificed to folly and sin. In a little time, the work of 
ruin became apparent, in the ragged apparel and besotted 
stppearance of those who before had been decently clothed 
and healthy in person, as well as in the rank weeds which 
overran their pretty flower gardens, or sprang up in the 
place where useful roots had been cultivated for their 
^'^milies. 

E 3 
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•Such advances in the cause of evil, were beheld by Mr. 
Buckingham with agonized feelings. A sudden bjiight 
appeared to have fallen upon his labours. As the pious 
Nehemiah had done, he mourned, and wept, and prayed 
before God, and like another Aaron, when the plague from 
lieaven threatened to destroy the whole of the tribes o# 
Israel, he ran among them, and '^ stood between the dettd 
and the living, and the plague was stayed," — he besought 
that the evil might be removed. To add to his present 
iftffiiction, the health of his wife sensibly declined. She 
had sympathised with her beloved husband ii^ all his griefe, 
and like him, had grieved at heart, for the growing evils- 
which prevailed. Her excellent Christian spirit had en- 
deared her to many ; indeed, all who knew, loved her, — 
and frequently, when the toils and anxieties of the pastor 
pressed heavily upon Mr. Buckingham, l^r affectionate, 
smile and pious greeting soothed his spirit, and animated 
him afresh in his work. He could not, therefore, conteB*- 
plate the possibility even of being separated from her^ 
without extreme agony of soul. He turned his fond and 
anxious look upon Clara, and there again he was met by 
the expression of cheerless sorrow; a wounded spirit bowed 
her fragile form downwards, and threatened altogether to 
destroy it. Some months had elapsed too, beyond the usual 
time of hearing from Edwin, and no communication had 
been received; fears were therefore entertained, that mi- 
congeniality of the climate to European constitutioas kaid 
proved fatal to him, and that ^Uhey should see his face u^ 
more." 

In consequence of Clara's ill health, and Edwin's ab- 
sence, the children of the poor were not so well attended 
to as formerly; indeed, many of them had already left the 
school, and the painful cause which weeping mothers as- 
signed for their absence was, that since the estaMishraent 
of "the Plough,*' their husbands had spent much of their 
earnings there, and they could not, therefore, procure 
clothes, and scarcely food for their children. Another 
cause, however, which operated both fatally and exten- 
sively, was the conduct of a young person, whose activity 
in the school had heretofore been most praiseworthy. 'la 
an evil hour he had been led astray, the foundation for 
which was laid in the fashionable custom to which his 
father had yielded of introducing spirits at his table. A 
meeting of friends at his dwelling, chiefly Christian pro- 
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fesBors, had induced him, inconsiderately and criminaUy, 
to strive to outvie the entertainment given by some of his 
guests a few weeks before ; in order to accomplish which, 
every luxury of the season which the village could produce 
was supplied, and after the removal of the dinner service, 
spirits were introduced. Here, for the first time, his 
son, their only child, tasted the fascinating draught, and 
imbibed a love of strong drink ! Mr. Spencer was a m^- 
ber of the church in the village : his attachment to Mr. 
Buckingham was strong, and never before this occasion, 
had a party met at his house but the pastor's presence 
was expected, and considered an honour ; but now he was 
neglected, at least he was not invited : conscience appeared 
to whisper his presence would not be agreeable, or the 
reproof he might give would not be welcome. 

A few weeks only had elapsed, after this day of feasting, 
before Henry Spencer, who from that time had taken in 
secret daily potations of spirituous liquor, was found 
among a party who had met in the skittle ground at " the 
Plough.'' Those who had seduced him, triumphed with 
Satanic glee at his fall, and so successfully did th^y ply 
him with the narcotic drugs to make his overthrow the 
more complete, that in the course of the evening he was 
conveyed by some of his new associates to his father's 
house, in a complete state of insensibility. Had not pro- 
priety prevented, shame would not have allowed him again 
to appear in his place among the children. Hence, not 
only were his services lost, but his example hardened many 
in the ways of transgression. 

How soon the chastest mind becomes corrupted, and 
the most pliable, hard and impenetrable! Here, alas! the 
fact was demonstrated. Henry had commenced his course 
nnder *the tutelage of his father, for it was at his table the 
ruinous beverage was first presented to him; and now it 
was painful to hear with what biting sarcasm he had 
learned to throw back the advice which he offered, and 
how he scorned the counsel he tendered. His progress in 
vice was rapid, and he soon became the leader of the 
vicious of the village. No sports of cruelty took place, 
l>ut he was present ; and no affrays occurred, — and they 
were now frequent, — ^but he was a party concerned. He 
had for some time abandoned all habits of industry, while 
idleness, and acts of impiety, in which he now appeared to 
glory, went hand in hand. To supply himself with funds. 
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with which to support his profligacy, he had recourse to 
every degrading practice within his power, and by means 
of false keys, obtained free access to the property of his 
parents, which he freely squandered away. The mother's 
grief at the conduct of her son, was heart-breaking. She 
was a sincere and unassuming Christian, and had not con- 
sented to the folly of her husband in the introduction of 
spirits to his table, although she had^not ability to prevent 
it: and now, while she traced the ruin of her beloved 
Henry to that circumstance, her agony of soul was incon- 
trollable. The repeated acts of delinquency which marked 
his conduct, the constant alarm and fear of his falling into 
worse evil still, and the sleepless nights which the watching 
mother passed during his absence from home, sapped the 
foundation of her constitution, and she fell an early victim 
to the unnatural cruelty of her only child. 

This circumstance, for awhile, seemed to rouse the pro- 
fligate youth to a recollection of his awful fall from virtue 
and happiness, to vice and misery ; and with tears of bit- 
terness he followed her remains to the tomb. So greatly 
had intemperance altered his person, in only a few months, 
that the aged pastor did not recognise the once comely 
Sunday-school teacher, as he sat in the church, while the 
service for the dead was performed. The voice of the 
man of God, as he read — ** Behold, I shew you a mystery," 
&c. — entered like a sword the soul of the fallen youth. 
He remembered how often before, he had listened to that 
voice with delight, — how repeatedly he had shared with 
others the affectionate minister's smile, — how greatly he 
had delighted in attending with the children in that place, 
— and how fondly that mother, whose remains now lay 
cold before him, had beheld him in his useful engagement. 
His thoughts were too oppressive to be long indulged in, 
and he strove to put them from him, and for a time, he 
partially succeeded; — but at the grave's side they rushed 
upon him like an armed man ; — the heavy sounds which 
arose from the coffin, as the earth fell upon it, accompa- 
nied by the words, — ** Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust," — struck him with terror; he lifted his head in 
agony as if to relieve himself from choking grief, and the 
gaze of the minister was full upon him : he strove to avert 
his eye, but was unable; the mild pity which beamed from 
his countenance, smote him like the hand of death, — ^he 
quailed before his view, and in an agony of feeling, sunk 
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upon the earth, and in a deep swoon was boroe away 
from his mother's grave. 

A hope was entertained that reformation would follow 
those emotions; but no! they were merely the triumph of 
feeling for a moment — the principle of transgression re- 
mained untouched : he even felt maddened to rage, that 
he had yielded to such impressions, and, by drinking 
deeper, resolved to annihilate every throb of sensibility 
that was not already destroyed. 

The faithful reproofs and solemn warnings of the minis- 
ter, together with the activity he had displayed to meet 
and counteract the evil which he perceived spreading, 
roused up some of the baser sort to a paroxysm of rage, 
and they determined to display how fervently they hated 
all that was good. A dark conspiracy was formed at " the 
Plough/' after having drunk a considerable quantity of 
raw spirit, to set fire to the village church. The instructor 
of Hobbes, Bolingbroke, Paine, Rousseau, Condorcet, 
and others of that class, inspired them with his own spi- 
rit, and taught them, like "devils with devils damned/' 
to say, "Evil be our good." Having prepared all that 
appeared necessary for the execution of their wicked pur- 
pose, they sallied forth. It was a night eminently fit for 
such an enterprise, — dark and stormy. Already they had 
effected their design, the porch of the church had ignited, 
the fire blazed out, which was soon communicated to 
a dry hedge which adjoined the premises behind Mr. 
Buckingham's house, in which were barns filled with wheat, 
—the just-gathered produce of the harvest, and hay-ricks 
for the feed of his galloway ; upon these the devouring 
element soon preyed with fearful violence, and the whole 
village was illuminated by the blaze. Several persons 
were soon roused from their beds, and before the incendi- 
aries had succeeded in leaving the ground — who fled 
different ways to their rendezvous — were on the spot. One, 
however, of the destroying party, in his fright, suddenly 
plunged into a deep pond, and being considerably under 
the influence of intoxication, was drowned. His body was 
found on the following morning, and buried at the expense 
of the parish. Henry Spencer was in this dark aflair, nay, 
had taken an active part in the business, and from him 
the information of the whole was received years after, just 
before he died. He had just scaled the high fence which 
separated Mr. Buckingham's premises from the road, and 
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was recovering himself from his fall, when he was seized 
by an unknown hand. A violent struggle ensued; hjs 
superior strength freed him from the stranger's grasp, and 
now, heated with drink, and desperate from his circum- 
stances, he aimed a powerful blow with a stick which he 
carried, at the head of his pursuer : his blow took effect, 
and he fell with a deep groan. The sound roused and 
alarmed the trembling ruffian; he stooped to look at his vic- 
tim. At that moment, a flame burst forth from the burning 
•corn, and fell full upon the wounded man's countenance. 
Henry turned sick at the sight, — t was his father ! To 
remain where he was, he knew would be death ; and there- 
fore, smitten with horror, such as the first murderer felt 
when he fled from the scene of Wood, — he hasted frcmi the 
spot to seek concealment. 

With considerable difficulty, the inhabitants of the 
parsonage were roused from their sound sleep, and wene 
soon conveyed to a place of safety. The fire continued 
to rage witli fearful violence upon the dry and combustible 
materials which lay within its influence. In a short time, 
the whole of Mr. Buckingham's possessions behind his 
house, presented nothing bnt an extensive mass of glowing 
fire. The church suffiered no other damage than the de- 
i^uction of its ancient porch, while the parsona|^e escaped 
with the exception of some of its decorations being de- 
molished. But the neat flower-garden was made a heap 
of ruin, ami the favourite arbour had perished in the 
^ames. 

As soon as the first effects of the fire had been re- 
medied, every possible attention was given to endeavour 
to discover its authors, but in vain ; for, although strong 
suspicion fell upon different persons, and several examina- 
tions took place, suflScient evidence was not afforded to 
empower the authorities to rid the village of diem. They 
knew, indeed, that the man whose body had been found 
in the pond, was a companion of the known dissolute 
disturbers of the place, but that fact even, unsupported 
by positive evidence of the actual guilt of the survivors, 
did not warrant their committal. Whether, indeed, the 
dtowned man had been implicated in the act of incend^ 
arism at all, or whether he had been the sole agent, could 
not possibly, be deterinined— all was mystery. Whether 
Mr. Spencer, who had recovered from the blow he bad 
xeceived from his son, had recognized him or not, was 
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iuestioDable ; if he did, however, paternal feeling tri- 
lonphed over the stem voice of rigid justice, and he did 
aot discover him. 

It was more than three months before the parsonage had 
leceived such repairs as were necessary to allow of the 
jetum of its former inhabitants, but Mrs. Buckingham 
lever smiled on the spot again. The favourite garden 
Ikad been restored to something of its former beauty, and 
the arbour, in which so many happy hours had been 
i^ntin former daysj was re-erected, but her exhausted 
frame, from long declining health, was unable to bear up 
under the shock which it* had received from the alarm 
created by the fire. She lingered on, indeed, until the 
opening of the following spring, and then, in peaceful 
resignation, and in the spirit displayed by Stephen,. 
" calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my 
eqpirit !" she fell asleep. If it be enquired how the husband 
and Clara sustained the bereavement, it need only be 
answered, as those who feel the sentiment of the poet 
might suppose they would. 

*' O God ! whose thunder shakes the sky. 
Whose eye this atom-globe surveys, 
To thee, my rock, my help, I fly. 

Thy mer9y in thy justice praise : — 
O teach me in the trying hour 

When anguish swells the dewy tear, 
To still my sorrows, own thy power — 
• Thy goodness love, thy justice fear." 

Having Jong imbibed the spirit of the gospel they 
bowed submissively to the will of God, and breathed the 
sentiment of the Saviour, " Not my will, but thine be done.*' 
Theirs, indeed, was not an ordinary loss ; — some snap the 
bonds of aflPection long before they quit the earth, and. 
render by their conduct a separation devoutly to be 
wished ; yet even then, the sympathies of our nature lead 
^e survivor to shed a tear over the inanimate remains o€ 
&e deceased : but here, no diminution of a£Pection had 
ever been experienced ; each opening day presented some 
»ew act on the part of Mrs. Buckingham, which told 
her affectionate husband that her profession of love was 
genuine, and this bound with a stronger cord her devoted 
partner to her ; while to her daughter, she was what a 
mother ought to be — a friend and a guide, a preceptress 
and a companion : hence at her loss they felt a pang 
which langpiage may not^ cannot utter^ but then^ they 
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experienced that as their day was, so their strength was 
also, and that more sorrow was not permitted to come upon 
them, than grace was given them unmurmuringly to bear. 
But let us for a moment turn to Edward Molesworth, 
who, in consequence of the intemperance of his father, 
had become an exile from his country and friends, and 
a wanderer in a strange land. Bitter indeed were his 
reflections, and painful his regrets, as he stepped on 
board the vessel which was to convey him thousands of 
miles from those to whom he felt bound not merely by 
the pledges of aflPection, but by affection itself of the 
strongest kind ; and until the lessening cliffs of his native 
land were reduced to a mere speck in the horizon, or 
faded altogether from vision, he gazed upon it with an 
enthusiasm of mournful feeling, and felt as if he envied 
the cattle which browsed in its valleys, and the birds which 
occasionally alighted on its ground. His voyage wa^ 
a prosperous and a speedy one, for at the end of four 
months and a few days, the vessel sailed up the bay of 
Bengal, and he landed on the distant shore of India. 
His place of disembarkation was Madras, where, having 
a distant relative holding high office in the East India 
Company ^s service, he hoped to be introduced, through 
his influence, into some situation by which his assiduity 
might be rewarded. His reception here was all he could 
have wished for, and much above what he expected. 
His father's death and his own circumstances, produced 
in the recital, a feeling in his relation, which told well in 
his fayour, and he pledged him all his aid. In the first 
instance, he had hoped to have secured for him a situa- 
tion under government in the civil department, as a 
writer, but in this he was disappointed, notwithstanding 
the interest he possessed. The celebrated college at 
Haileybury had never yielded to Edwin its powerful aid, 
and without having studied in that distinguished semi- 
nary, admission to office was not possible. Thus frustrated 
in his object and hopes, he began to despair of realizing - 
what his fertile imagination had pictured ; but not so with 
his friend — the very circumstance of want of success in 
his application, determined him to take his kinsman under 
his own protection, and to be himself the builder of young 
Edwin's fortune : he did so, and for a time engaged him 
about his person. The capabilities and activity he dis- 
played won his favour completely. Few were engaged 
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under this gentleman, who were not slavei/s to intemper- 
ance. Edwin was almost a solitary exception, and by 
his sober habits, not only retained his health firm and un- 
broken, while others ruined their constitutions by an 
opposite course, but proved his high qualifications for a 
station of considerable trust in the interior of the country, 
which was the personal property of his relation. Tms 
was a settlement on the banks of the river Burda, whose 
tributary streams are emptied into the Godavery, and 
which, because of the fertilizing benefits it confers upon 
the extensive country through which it meanders, is 
esteemed, like the mighty Ganges^ sacred. To this place, 
after residing about twelve months at Madras, Edwin was 
sent, and it was during that removal, and the difficulty 
which he found of regularly transmitting letters to 
England, that had occasioned the chasm which had taken 
place in his communications to the parsonage. After 
having fully established himself in his new situation, he 
wrote to his beloved Clara, furnishing a full and gratifying 
account of his health, success, and prospects, accompanied 
by expressions, indicating his sanguine expectations, that 
in a much shorter time than he at first anticipated, he 
should be able to return to home and to her. This wel- 
come and cheering epistle arrived most opportunely; 
that is, a few weeks after the interment of Mrs. Bucking- 
ham, and served greatly to cheer both Clara and her be- 
loved father, who piously observed upon the occasion, 
" You see, my dear Clara, to us the promise is fulfilled — 
help is sent in time of need, and although afforded us in this 
way, it comes by the appointment of Him, who has pro- 
mised never to leave and never to forsake. He never has, my 
child, any who have confided in him — he never will ; no ! 
he continued with animation, " I have been young, and 
iiow am old, yet never saw I the righteous forsaken." 

In the mean time, the affairs of the village grew worse 
and worse. The depravity and distress which had been 
introduced by the opening of ** the Plough/' increased 
rapidly. Until that time, poor's rates were scarcely 
Juiown, but now, they became so oppressive, that several 
persons had left the place, and others were preparing to 
follow. Robberies were frequent, and instead of the 
nappy homes and smiling families which were found in the 
^age, quarrelling and fighting, and want and wretched- 
ness, prevailed. Poverty too, with its long train of ac- 
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companying evils, plentifully existed. "Hie man who, 
until now, could do, as every Englishman should always 
be able to do, look his fellow man in the face boldly, 
although not impudehtly, hung down his head and slunk 
away, or with a humble, cringing tone, which his proud 
spirit rebelled against, but which his circumstances com- 
pelled him to bow to, sued for what, with prudence, he 
might have possessed of his own. Credit, which had 
>. seldom, if ever been, asked, was now sought and refused; 
IB short, the comfort and respectability of the village 
were gone, and every thing presaged its utter ruin. 

The gay time of spring returned, and the lovely month 
of May drew near. The revellers met as usual every 
evening at " the Plough," and there it was determined, 
while the sound of drunkard's voices was loud, that the 
ancient feats of the place should be revived^ and that on 
May-day, those recreations which their forefathers enjoyed, 
but which ** the saints'* had put down, should be restored. 

On this important occasion, Henry Spencer was chief 
speaker. He insisted on the propriety of recreation, and 
proposed, that on the day, which had been named, a race 
should be run for a new laced hat, a crown should be con- 
tested for by a turn at single-stick, aiid that, if a boxings 
match could be made up, a subscription should be obtained 
for the benefit of the successful champion. A dozen 
•roaring voices supported the proposal, and after drinking 
success to a revival of old English sports, the company 
separated at midnight, and repaired each to a cheerless 
homie. 

The tidings of the proposed games were actively circu- 
lated, and the news spread far and wide with the rapidity of 
wild-^e on a parched heath. Active preparat^s were 
instantly entered into for their full employment, and not a 
few, whose interest and honour would have been to have 
united with the efforts made by the worthy minister for 
their prevention, either publicly espoused, or secretly abetted 
them. For two or three preceding sabbaths, the sacred 
watchman, lifted up his voice and faithfully warned the 
people. He perceived the sword coming, he announced its 
approach, and warned them of their peril ; but they took not 
l^e warning. Some, indeed, whohad once professed unalter- 
able attachment to their pastor, having secretly indulged 
m the evls against which he fearle^y inve^hed, were 
offended by his plain and powerful addresses, and " went 
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Iwdt and walked no more with him." The evil spirit^^ 
doings were successful indeed ; the pe(]|>le had chosen 
one of the most powerful auxiliaries of hell, — drunkeh*- 
MISS, to do the work of Satan among them, and they 
appeared to have been given up to their own heart's 
lusts. 

At length the eve of the day, the long looked-for day,^ 
came, and never were the scenes of nature more glorious,^ 
abundant, or rich than then, around the village of my 
tale: but man observed them not; their eyes seemed 
holden that they should not behold them : in this sense 
"they had eyes but they saw not." The sabbath-day 
dawned, ^md a thousand feathered choristers sported from 
^ve to grove, or mounting on the wing, sailed towards 
flie gate of heaven, chaunting their songs of praise to 
Him "who maketh the outgoings of the morning and 
tlie evening to rejoice." Man only — intelligent and ira- 
iBortal man, was not grateful ; at least, the greater pwt 
of the inhabitants of, the village had not risen from tlieir 
heds, even when high noon had arrived. The effects of 
the previous evening's debauch at " the Plough" had 
fitupified them, and rendered both physical and mental 
ability, weak and helpless. On that day, the day which 
God has commanded his creatures to hallow to himself, 
the grewi before the drunkards* haunt presented a spec- 
tacle at which indifference might have shed tears of blood,, 
and which proved, in the absence of all other evidence,. 
the long-suffering patience of God, in not at once de- 
stroymg the daring contemners of his proclaimed will, 
and the disputers of his authority : but he is God, and 
not man, therefore we are not consumed. There the 
young, and the middle-aged, and the old, consorted. 
Parents and children, masters and servants, mingled, a 
c<»fQ8ed and undistinguished throng. Folly held high 
ie?el, and destruction, behind her mask of smiling 
feature, smiled horribly, and laughed to derision the 
%norance and madness of man, and exulted at the growing 
l«ttvest of immortal souls, which was ripening fest for his 
^H^acious and never satisfied maw. 

^ Booths were already erected for the accommodation of 
4e spectatCMTS of the announced sports of the morrow, 
and they were even now filled with males and females, 
drinking aad carousing. In different directions, groups 
of persona were seen engaged in games of -various kinds. 
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Already the wickets were pitched and the cricketers si 
up in their r^pective places, prepared to enter upoi^ 
their sports. One of the large booths, in which, ever^ 
impediment having been cleared awajr, a party, to thi 
sound of a grating fiddle, was engaged in dancing ; while 
in another part of this scene of daring impiety, wrestled 
were putting forth their strength, and hurling, or being 
hurled, to the ground. 

Meanwhile, the sound of the village church hella 
floated softly and plaintively upon the air, to summon ui 
worship the creatures of God ; but such sounds were no^ 
heard by the noisy sporters, or if heard at all, they onli 
excited some obscene and infidel jest, the offspring o( 
ignorance and depravity. And yet, perhaps, some on^ 
might be there, not yet so hardened in guilt, but that a 
mental conflict would obtrusively rise within him, and 
destroy the feigned pleasure of their mad revelry. As 
the evening advanced, " the Plough" filled with men ani 
women, who, having thrown off the fear of God and reve- 
rence of His sabbath, seemed prepared for any evil work 
to which the god of this world might direct tnem. The 
coward sought by drink to inspire courage, and the bash- 
ful confidence. '* But who," Johnson pithily asks in hi^ 
charming memoirs of Addison, "who that ever asked 
success from Bacchus, was able to pre3erve himself from 
being enslaved by his auxiliary V* No one ! he binds 
around such, fetters more durable than such as are forged 
of iron, or he propels them to self-destruction with fearful 
velocity. How often do the hands of the inebriate 

" In one rash hour perform a deed 
That haunts him to the ^rave !*' 

In fact, hard drinking is the parent of almost every crime 
that can be named, while it exposes its slaves to danger 
and death at every turn. Here an awful display was fur- 
nished. The party at ** the Plough" continued to drink 
until some of the more boisterous seemed disposed to close 
the evening of the hallowed day which they had profaned, 
with riot. To accomplish this object, was perfectly easy. 
An intimation was thrown out, which was considered by a 
furious sot to reflect upon his courage; this was a signal to 
commence hostilities, — ^half a dozen words were banded 
from one side of the table to the other, accompanied by 
" actions suited to the word?," until, like some savage 
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beasts of prey, they foamed with rage, and sprang towards 
each other. Instantly the table, with all which it bore, 
was thrown over, and a scene of confusion took place, 
most horrible and degrading. Two or three pots of beer 
flowed around the room, a quantity of tobacco pipes 
crashed as they fell, or were trodden under foot; — the 
women shrieked with terror, or with noisy yells urged on 
the infuriated men. By the falling of the table the can- 
dles were extinguished, so that they were left in utter 
darkness, but those who had caused the uproar had 
already seized upon each other, like grappling fiends, and 
with desperation in their tones and gestures, appeared bent 
on each other's destruction. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, a light was obtained, 
and it was then discovered that one of the party had fallen 
in the affray, and in his fall had received a serious contu- 
sion on the face, a little above the right eye, from which 
the blood was flowing copiously. As no signs of remaining 
life were given, the whole company became alarmed, and 
a person was dispatched for tiie surgeon of the village. 
The wound was examined by the professional gentleman, 
who declared it was of a serious character. He proceeded 
to dress it, and then gave orders for the immediate removal 
of the wounded man to his own house, which being at- 
tended to, the party separated, wondering how the accident 
could have occurred, and with a promise to meet by noon 
at the same place on the following day. The unhappy 
victun of intemperance lingered for a week or two, under 
excruciating pains, during which, scarcely a lucid moment 
^as possessed by him. No doubt existed in the mind of 
Ws medical attendant of the certainty of his being restored, 
l^ad it not been for the quantity of spirit which he had on 
the evening the accident happened; in consequence of 
^hich, the wound soon exhibited a high state of inflam- 
^nation, which all his art could not reduce; delirium fol- 
lowed, and that was succeeded by positive madness, and 
raging for drink, — he died! 

It might have been imagined that the scenes at " the 
Plough," on the Sabbath evening, would have damped 
the hilarity of those who attended on the Monday; but 
such was not the case : they seemed rather to inspire them 
^ith stronger determination to prosecute the plans they 
^ laid down for their recreation. The day arrived, 
^d at an early hour, two or three were seen straggling 
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into the place from neighbouring towns and villages. It 
was a lovely morning, and high sport was calculated upon, 
by both old and young, male and female. By two o'clock 
the Tillage presented a scene, such as for years before had 
»ot been witnessed. Crowds paraded the broad common, 
and numbers were to be seen approaching the point of 
general attraction, over the sides of the surrounding hills, 
arrayed in all the finery which their circumstances could 
procure. Had not the motives which induced the atten- 
dance, and the probable results of the attendance, been 
considered, it would have been as gratifying, as it was an 
imposing sight. But reflection converted the otherwise 
cheering scene into one of painful disgust. The worthy 
pastor beheld for a moment the sight from his study win- 
dow, and then turned away from it; and wept over that 
which he could not remedy. 

The sports commenced, and with a degree of spirit equal 
to the most sanguine anticipation, continued to proceed: 
for as yet, intoxication did not greatly prevail. Running, 
wrestling, cudgelling, and various other sports, had suc- 
ceeded each other, commanding the attention, and exciting 
the boisterous shouts of the applauding multitude, equally 
discordant, although not so powerful, as those which are 
said to proceed from the infatuated devotees of Jugger- 
naut, as the car of the idol god moves along, and grinds to 
death beneath its wheels, its blind votaries. Then followed 
another and most disgusting exhibition, — a pitched battle, 
— and what is still more revolting, between two females! 
but the climax to this scene of barbarism was found in the 
fact that the combatants were sisters ! ! It would be dis* 
gusting, even to nausea, to dwell upon this unparalleled 
scene of obscenity and crime. It is sufficient to state 
they were young women, and in person, rather pretty than 
otherwise ; but they were evidently considerably under the 
influence of drink. The mind sickens at such a display 
of depravity, and turns from it with horror, while the 
exclamation bursts from the unconscious lips, — " Oh, that 
a rational being should put an enemy into his mouth, to 
steal away his seases." 

The fight had scarcely closed, in which hoih parties were 
painfully disfigured, before the sound pf martial nMtfic^ 
was heard, announcing the approach of fresh visitoss? fl^ 
in a few. moments a recruiting party entered the village 
preceded by a drum and fife. The man of the sushi aUas 
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Serjeant, had beard of the revel, and conceived it aa 
opportunity favourable to his purpose, by which, not 
merely to prove the loyalty of the villagers, but especially 
that his own pockets might receive a supply of ^old, as a 
reward for active services rendered the state, in procuring 
some hardy youth for the service. 

The inspiring sounds of music, and the gay coloured 
ribbands which streamed from the caps of the soldiers, 
appeared to fascinate the gazers, both male and female. 
Tke happy carelessness and accommodating pleasantry of 
the seijeant and his men, gave to tlie excited passions of 
apirit-l^ated players, the most fascinating views of a sol- 
dier's life. The men of war drank and sang with any who 
felt disposed to join them, told tales, in a high strain of 
jocularity, concerning pleasures they had never enjoyed, 
and of wealth they had never realized. Their purses, for 
purses they actually carried, were open for any who wished 
to drink iree of personal expense. In short, their money, 
happiness, and singular good temper, appeared alike 
exhaustless. Intoxication was fast stealing in stupifying 
power, over the senses of the drinkers at " the Plough," and 
as they became less sensible, they became more valiant 
and loyaL Each one longed for an opportunity of meeting 
with the foes of Old England, and with Home's noble 
shepherd, was ready to exclaim, 

"May heaveB inspire some fierce, gigantic foe, 
To give & boM defiance to oftr host ! 
Before he apeaks it out, I vill accept it, 
A hero conquer, or a hero die." 

With loud, blustering words, interlarded with awfiil oaths, 
several protested their willingness to become soldiers, = 
Hie Serjeant perceived his bait had taken, the silly brag* 
garts received cheerfully the king's coin, again they weape 
tuewted, their strctw hats were decorated as finely with blue, 
orange, and red, as a chimney sweeper's on the first of 
May, aaad they were bid to look forwards to being made 
captains or generals in his majesty's service. On the 
following morning, when they were partially sobered, they 
found that a return to their as^al occupations and their 
friends was impossHDie ; they had sc^d their liberties and 
» their lives during the hours of intoxication ; and now they 
tamed to drmking again, to drown the unpleasant feelings 
viinch rejection produced in ^eir minds. 
Among the number of tltese new recruits was Hemry 
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Spencer: he had been a leader in the uproars of the village, 
but he had run his course, and was soon to commence a 
new career, in other and more deadly scenes. The re- 
cruiting party lingered about the place the whole of the 
following day, picking up one and another of the dissipated 
and idle, and then, — followed by the lamentations of wives, 
mothers, and sweethearts, who now, when too late, regretted 
the revival of the sports of former days, — march^ with 
their booty to their head quarters. 

The age and increasing infirmities of Mr. Buckingham 
Tendered it necessary that he should, at no very distant 
period, resign his charge, and retire from a post, in which 
the most happy and most sorrowful of his days had been 
spent. Clara beheld, with the keen eye of strong afiPection, 
the sorrow which preyed upon the ystem of her beloved 
father. The growing immorality of the village, since the 
establishment of "the Plough,*' hung heavily upon his 
spirits, and these feelings had received considerable poig- 
nancy by the loss of his affectionate wife, whose death was 
evidently hastened by the wickedness of the incendiaries. 
Time rolled on, and things passed from bad to worse. 

The father and daughter were, as in happier days, 
seated in the arbour, and Clara read, as she was wont to 
do, to her parent. When she ceased, she looked fondly 
and affectionately in his face, and while a tear stood in 
her bright eye, she inquired, "Oh, my father! Is it not 
wrong to repine at the dispensations of Providence?" 
" Does my child do so?" inquired the old man with con- 
siderable anxiety. " I fear I do," she replied, — "at least, 
I do not so unmurmuringly submit to them as I ought to 
do; I rather say *Thy will be done,' than feel a wish it 
should be done. My mind turns to those days when our 
village was a peaceful place, when we were so happy here, 
that it appeared impossible more bliss could be enjoyed; 
when the dear, dear friends we have lost were present with 
us. — Oh ! I feel unhappy, and I fear, repine improperly at 
the change which has passed upon us. Tell me, my dear 
fether," continued the weeping maid, "am I not acting 
wrong in so doing — ^how shall I remedy the evil which I 
feel?" The pious parent pressed his daughter to his 
bosom, and while he struggled with his own feelings, 
sought to counsel and give a right direction to hers. 
" That you should feel our change of circumstances, my 
Clara, is not surprising, neither is it wrong: Christianity 
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renders not its subjects stoics, it rather refines and quick- 
ens their sensibilities. Still a danger does exist, of allow- 
ing the mind so to be afiected by passing events, as to 
forget by whose decretory or permissive providence they 
take place. We should ever remember, that Infinite 
Wisdom manages and guides all human affairs, and out 
of seeming evil produces real and lasting good. Either 
for the trial of our faith, or the display of his own glory, 
and always for our benefit, painful circumstances are al- 
lowed to take place. There was a danger, my Clara," 
continued Mr. Buckingham, ** of the high degree of felicity 
with which we had so long been blessed, leading us to 
forget that ' this is not our rest.' He who marks the 
effects which suffering or enjoyment produces on the soul, 
saw that earthly blessings were detaching those warm 
affections from himself, which lie alone has a right to 
possess ; and to prevent our leaning upon earth, removed 
our supports, that we might be brought to rest entirely and 
folly on himself. The remaining depravity of our nature 
may repine and grieve, but the cry of the spirit, which 
pants after full conformity to the will of God, will prevail. 
Yes, my child, in you it shall prevail, and that which now 
in your judgment and affections you approve, shall, not- 
wiUistanding the opposition of the fallen part of it, pos- 
sess its full and gracious influence over you." " But can 
we approve what we cannot comprehend?" inquired 
Clara. ** We can, we do, my dear child," replied her 
father ; " every day we do so. We cannot comprehend 
ourselves; we know not how the volitions of the mind act 
npon the extremities of our bodies, and yet we neither 
doubt our performance of actions, nor quarrel with our- 
selves because there is mystery connected with them 
which we cannot fully solve ; and while we cannot com- 
prehend the thihgs connected with ourselves and our 
actions, would it be wise or holy to deny, or even ques- 
tion, the wisdom and mercy of His acts, who is * won- 
derful in counsel and excellent in working?' The 
simplest piece of machinery which the ingenuity of man 
can construct, contains within it many parts, probably, 
which one unskilled in mechanical science cannot account 
for, and yet it is approved. Ever remember, my dear 
.Clara, that now we know but in part, but that what we 
know not now we shall know hereafter. And amidst the 
most trying dispensations, faith in the promises and truth 
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of God will empower its possessors to look forward to a 
brighter, happier state, where the wicked will cease to 
tronble, and the weary will be at rest." 

Clara was about to reply, when the sound of a carriage 
driving rapidly up the village, and stopping before the 
gate of the parsonage, arrested her attention. There had 
been a time when she would have listened to the sound with 
delight, — ^when the natural buoyancy of her spirits would 
bave been displayed in the pleasure which she felt when 
visitors were announced, or iiAen company was intro- 
duced. But that time had long sunce passed away, — it was 
n^en her beloved mother was yet alive, and when young 
Edwin had possessions, without the fact being clearly 
understood by herself. But since those happy, days, sad 
dianges had been experienced. Her spirits had felt iiaA 
benumbing touch of bereavement and disappointment, 
and therefore on the present occasion, and for months 
previous to it, she experienced and cherished a desire to 
escape from the bustle of life, and, in the society of her 
aged father, and in communion with her own heart, seric 
l£e possession of purer and more lasting pleasures than 
ever have be^i enjoyed by either the men or the women 
<^ the world. It was under such a feeling that she now 
Observed to her father, "What visitor have we now? I 
really half wish none would disturb our solitude." Jhe 
last word was yet upon her lips when a gentleman, muffled 
up in a large travelling cloak, stej^d from the carriage, 
which was visible to Clara and her father as they sat in 
the garden ; a servant having preceded htm, and msg 
the bell. In a moment the gate was opened, when a vcMoe 
was heard inquiring for Mr. Buckingham in a tone which 
indicated considerable anxiety : the sound reached iSoit 
qrnik ear of Clara, who instantly with a loud ^iriek ez- 
<usimed, " It is my Edwin!" and fainted upon her fath^s 
shoulder. It was indeed Mr. Molesworth : he had svd* 
denly returned to his native country, and posted night aifed 
day from the first place in England at which he had 
landed, to the place whence his affections had nerer 
strayed for a moment during the years he had been mb* 
sent, and surrounded as he frequently had been by ciiy 
cnmstances considerably calculated to have produced 
such a result. Clara's shriek was heard by him, and widk- 
o«it waiting for the servant's answer, whom, in the feeKiig j 
of the moment, he pushed aside with a degree of mdeseaa 
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and physical force such as brought his head into rathet 
unpleasant contact with a large oak tree which grew on 
one side of the gateway, he rushed into the garden, and 
in the twinkling of an eye relieved the old man of his 
fair but unconscious burden. 

A few simple restoratives soon brought her to herself; 
but what presumptuous head shall dictate to the plastic 
fingers the scene which followed, that they may transfer 
the exhibition to paper ? I at least feel that I dare not 
s^tempt it. I admit the confession is humiliating, and 
Bome of my fair readers may be all on the tiptoe of desire 
to be furnished with a dramatic, wrought-up display of all 
liiat then took place. But I am, as they must be- 
fore this have perceived, a plain, matter-of-fact man, 
and therefore must respectfully beg permission to leave 
to their poetic powers to imagine what they please about 
it, and if they should not be quite correct in their con- 
jectures, no one will know it, and no great harm will be 
done ; — all therefore, I need say is, that after a mutual 
recognition between the parties, and some refreshments 
1>eing served, which Clara soon placed before her welcome 
guest, although he had broken in upon their solitude, he 
proceeded to account for his sudden appearance. 

In his own (to Clara) unequalled charming manner, 
but which may be abridged without greatly injuring the 
iiarrative, he gave an account of his voyage, his feelings, 
and his landing, and all the et ceteras thereunto belong- 
ing, and then proceeded to state that he had heard in 
India, (although not from Clara, for she avoided every 
^communication that might pain him,) of the state of the 
TiUage, — the firing of the parsonage, — the death of Mrs. 
Buckingham, — and the declining state of Clara and her 
fitther's health. The channel of his information was 
«iagular as it was correct. Shortly after the destruction 
of the fortress of Kalunga, at which place the gallant 
General Gillespie was pierced through the heart by a 
Bkusket ball, he was at Calcutta, to which place several 
of the wounded soldiers were conveyed. While visiting 
the hospital on one occasion, he was struck by hearing his 
Bame pronounced by one of the invalids. Greatly as- 
tooisbed at the circumstance, he stopped to speak to the 
wounded soldier, when his surprise was considerably 
b^ghtened, by discovering in the person his former fellow 
Sabbath sdiool teacher, Henry Spencer ! From him he 
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learned every thing which had transpired at home, up to 
the time he had enlisted and left the village. Edwin 
sought to direct the dying man to the only Source of hope 
and peace, and before his death, which occurred in a few 
days after, he expressed his sorrow for his past life, and 
imputed all his misery to an unnatural love of spirituous 
liquors, which had been formed at his father's table. 
In humble dependence upon the Saviour's merits, he 
breathed his last. 

Edwin continued to state, that on his return ti) 
Madras, he found his relation dangerously ill, who, fed* 
ing his approaching end, and as he had no kindred b^ 
Edwin, he made over to him by will the whole of h|l 
vast possessions, as a reward for his services and sobriety, 
and shortly afterwards died. Edwin now determined to 
embrace the first opportunity to return to his native land:, 
his object in visiting India had been more than realised, and 
he therefore longed for nothing so much as the company of 
his only earthly friends, the inhabitants at the parsonage. 
One of the Company's ships shortly after sailed, in which he 
embarked, and after a pleasant and speedy passage, once 
more trod the English shore. As no means were afforded of 
sending notice of his arrival, he had hasted to announce 
it himself, and hoped, as he said, that the alarm he had 
caused by his sudden appearance would be pardoned by 
Clara, for which favour he pledged himself to seek her 
happiness all the days of her life. 

The last official act which Mr. Buckingham performed 
in the village church, was the celebration of the nuptials 
of Molesworth and his daughter, with whom he retired to 
a mansion purchased by his son-in-law, and enjoyed 
such felicity in his declining days, as his early and long 
maintained habits of piety had formed a foundation for. 

Upon the place he had left, ** Ichabod" seemed to have 
been written. The inhabitants dwindled away, — the 
cottages fell into ruins, — the church became dilapidated, 
and its pathways were choked up with rank weeds ; " the 
Plough," which had been the means of such extensive 
evil, shared the fate of the other habitations; the sign 
swung creaking by one hinge in the howling blast, the 
window frames were demolished, and part of the roof had 
fallen in. On every part of the once happy and flourish- 
ing place the results of intemperance were impressed, and 
until this day it remains a Deserted Village. 
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In attacking a practice so common as smoking, I am 
fully aware that I am exposing myself to the censure of 
all ranks and conditions of men ; but as facts are stubborn 
things, and speak more forcibly the language of conviction 
than the finest logic, I shall confine myself to a simple 
narrative founded on facts, 

John Wilson was the son of industrious and honest 
parents, who brought up a large family in credit and 
comfort, and who gave them all the education the village 
school could supply ; that is to say, they learnt to read, to 
write, and "cast accounts," and this knowledge satisfied 
all but the hope and pride of the father and mother, John, 
who soon outstripped the village schoolmaster in his ac- 
quirements, and gave fair promise of being, as Mrs. 
Wilson predicted, a greater man than the minister ; and 
when their means failed of procuring him further instruc- 
tion, his thirst of knowledge was rather suppressed than 
quenched, as whenever opportunity offered, he gladly re- 
turned to the fountain from which he could alone draw 
delight. 

John was put to one or two trades, but, much to the 
surprise of his disappointed parents, he was returned on 
their hands as too stupid to learn either to weigh figs or 
raisins, or to retail tapes, and he was soon considered an 
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almost useless member of a family where each contributed 
their mite to its support. 

At length John's fondest hopes were realized ; he was 
noticed by the worthy minister, who meeting him in a field 
with a book in his hand, which appeared to en^oss the 
whole of his attention, inquired into the nature of his 
studies. John coloured, looked confused, and acknow- 
ledged it was an old Eton Grammar he had bought at a 
book-stall, when he went with his father to market. 

The learned are generally pleased with those who wish 
to learn, and the worthy Mr. Mason inquired if he would 
like to learn Latin. 

John's eyes glistened — it was the height of his ambition. 
** Better than any thing in the world," he exclaimed in a 
tone of rapture. The good pastor smiled, and said, "The 
desire of knowledge, like other affections planted in our 
natures, will be very apt to lead us wrong, if it be not 
well regulated; and the best knowledge that we can 
acquire is that of God and our own soul." 

John's eyes fell in disappointment to the ground. 

Mr. Mason saw it, and added — "*Know thyself is one 
of the most useful precepts in the whole moral system : 
among the heathens it was held in the highest veneration* 
Thales the Milesian is said to be the first author of it, 
who used to say, ' That for a man to know himself, i» 
the hardest thing in the world;' and among the Christian 
world this self-knowledge should be held still higher, as 
human nature is the same now as it was then : the heart 
is deceitful, and the necessity of watching, knowing, and 
keeping it, the same; and we can acquire this knowledge^ 
John, without Latin." 

"Yes, sir," said John, colouring to the ears at his. pre- 
sumption, but determined to gain his point if possible; 
" but Latin does not prevent a knowledge of ourselves, or 
of our Bible." 

" No," replied Mr. Mason, " but whatever you may- 
think, Latin, and Greek too, are easier learnt, than that 
knowledge of ourselves the Bible presents to our view^ 
In that revelation which God hath been pleased to give ui^ 
as our guide to duty and happiness, we learn the de- 
pravity of our nature, our utter alienation from God, and 
there, as in a glass, we may survey ourselves, and know 
what manner of persons we are. Other knowledge is v«y 
apt to make us vain : this will keep us humble." 
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**It may be so," said Jolm, sorrowfully, "but I think 
I should never be vain of whatever I may acquire, thoi^ 
I fear it will be little indeed." 

** Well," said the clergyman, " I sec you are hard to 
be convinced ; so call on me to-morrow, and we will talk 
a little more on the subject." 

John was all sanguine expectation ; he slept but little 
that night, and at an early hour was in the study of the 
vicarage, gazing in rapturous wonder on the folio volumes 
that crowded the shelves, and wishing he could but read 
them all. The interview was most propitious to his views, 
and ended in his becoming the pupil of the worthy 
clergyman, who not only instructed him in the classics, 
but, of what was of far more importance, in his duty to 
God and man ; and for five years John enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of excellent tuition, and eventually became a 
preacher of the gospel in a dissenting chapel. This was 
not exactly what his pastor had planned ; nevertheless he 
put no stumbling block in his way, and Wilson soon 
became a popular preacher, and for years he conducted 
himself with that circumspection and Christian love and 
zeal which adorned the gospel he professed. Among his 
occasional hearers was a gentleman of fortune, who 
merely went to chapel as he did to the theatre, to be 
amused, for Mr. Wilson was a fine orator, and he admired 
oratory ; and after hearing him a few times he sought his 
society, and as he indulged in a cigar and glass, the 
young preacher was soon induced not to look singular, 
and to take just one glass, one cigar. 

A few weeks after this acquaintance was formed, Mr. 
Mason called on his old pupil, and on entering his little 
pttlour, looking much surpnsed, he exclaimed — 

**I smell tobacco— do you smoke, Wilson?" 

" I now and then take a pipe." 

"And a glass?" added Mr. Mason. 

"Not always." 

** The one generally accompanies the other," replied 
the aged pastor. 

" Perhaps so, my dear sir, but T find that a pipe com- 
poses the mind and soothes the feelings." 

**And, John," said Mr. Mason solemnly, " the mind 
nev«r wants composing in health by artificial means but 
lAuesk k is discomposed by improper causes, or the feelings 
soothing bat when they would notbe irritated. A throne 
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of grace should supply the Christianas composing drugs, 
and the fountain of his Redeemer's blood his soothing 
draught. Beware how you commence a bad habit." 

** Really, my respected sir, I cannot think so seriously 
of so harmless an indulgence, though I would not differ 
from you willingly even in this trifle, but I think you are 
prejudiced against what I consider a very innocent recre- 
ation to the mind ; that prince of eloquence and of 
ministers, Robert Hall, the great preacher, Mr. . 

" Stop, you cannot quote higher authority, Wilson, for 
the support of your cause," said Mr. Mason, interrupting 
him ; ** and I doubt not but both those great men took 
strong opiates to render their very existence bearable, for 
both were afflicted with the most excruciating pains, at- 
tendant on distressing and incurable diseases; and surely 
you will not tell me that remedies which are necessary for 
allaying a racking disease, are to be resorted to in health 
and strength — if so, take your laudanum." 

Wilson smiled — " I can sleep without laudanum." 

"Ay, and you can compose your feelings without 
tobacco, or there's something wrong that ought not to be 
soothed but cauterised . You have been my pupil, Wilson, 
in the classics," said Mr. Mason affectionately, " let me 
now instruct you in humad nature. We are easily led into 
wrong, and 

' The first, once past, leads on to more. 
And that proves fate which was but choice before.' 

A stone on the edge of a hill propelled once forward, 
stops not until it is at the bottom." 

"Dear sir," interrupted Wilson, "I assure you I care 
little about smoking ; I now and then take a pipe, but can 
do without it almost as well as with it : I seldom drink, 
and then one glass." 

'^Almost, and seldom, two fatally ominous words! 
Almost will beconie always, and seldom regularly* 
Smoking and drinking are sworn companions ; let me 
beseech you, Wilson, not to make them yours. Consider, 
a minister of church or chapel is a public character. Men 
seek happiness in a variety of ways, and, succeeding but 
seldom in their pursuit, they look to their pastors, when 
disgusted with the phantoms of fame, pleasure, or ambi- 
tion, to set them right, and show them the ways of wisdom, 
and the paths of peace. We are the servants of a ' God of 
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holiness, perfect holiness, bringing every secret word and 
action into judgment : * his eyes behold, his eyelids try the 
children of men ;' how much more his ambassadors ! Yes! 
we are a fence round the pit of perdition, our banner is 
the cross, our motto Jesus and him crucified. Beware, 
Wilson, how you let the banner drop from your palsied 
hand : — it is not enough to be pure, we should appear so ; 
the heart cleansed by the blood of Jesus should disdain the 
shadow of offence, nor should our actions wear the hue of 
guilt. How know you the effect of your example ? can 
you say that the youth who sees you smoke one pipe, and 
take one glass, will not from one take two, from two go on 
to two and twenty ? The line of demarcation between right 
and wrong once effaced by the foot of the bold adventurer, 
he soon is lost in the vortex of sin . In what can the essence 
of a regenerated heart consist, but in living to the glory 
of Grod, in bringing every action to the touchstone of his 
word, in exemplifying to those around us that we carry 
the cross, — deny ourselves, — obey his mandate, — * Be not 
conformed to this world V " 

Wilson looked grave ; he could only say his taking a - 
pipe and occasional glass were by no means a matter of 
importance to him, and if it w^ld oblige Mr. Mason he 
would give them up. 

" It will oblige me," said Mr. Mason ; " for many a 
promising youth's prospects have I seen blasted for time 
and eternity, by commencing a bad habit ; and that of 
smoking is among the worst, as it leads to drinking, and 
drinking to every vice. I wish I could convince your 
reason, in renouncing this practice. But look around : do 
you not know many who would be more useful members 
of society if they indulged not in this indolent habit — of 
some preacher, even, whose name is often annexed to in- 
temperance, whose sobriety is doubtful, and who brings a 
reproach on the cause of his Lord and Master ?. You 
would shun cards — ^why?— they excite the passions; they 
destroy time. Their advocates tell you their feelings are 
not aroused, they do not gamble, and as to the time, they 
required recreation and could do nothing better. We say 
it IS bad reasoning, but not worse than your defence of 
smoking : in one the passions are excited, in the other 
they are stupified. It is much the difference that exists in 
melancholy and raving madness — ^in both reason more or 
less resigns her throne. Wilson," said Mr. Mason, with 
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peculiar solemnity, as if oppressed with fear and a sad 
foreboding of the fate of his old pupil, '^ I once told you, 
I believe in our first interview, that to know ourselres 
was a knowledge more difficult to acquire than Greek <^ 
Latin. You doubted me, but I have found it ; yon will find 
it so. Let me conjure you to examine yourself closely, not 
weekly but daily, see what spirit you are of, ask yourself 
what gives you the greatest pain and torment, or the 
greatest pleasure and entertainment : thus will you bec(nne 
acquainted with your reigning passions, and prevailing^ 
temper and disposition. If you are captivated (which God 
forbid !) by the pleasures of sin, you will be broujght to 
repentance ; if with the pleasures of sense, you will discover 
your mind to be low and sordid, cleaving to dust and 
ashes ; if with imaginary pleasures and the painted scenes 
of fancy and romance, you will detect your soul in a 
trifling turn, and you wiU teach it subjection, and bring 
your imagination and thoughts into the holy bondage oi^ 
the gospel. And may the Almighty God confirm yon m 
this resolution, and his grace assist you against every viee^ 
against wearing even the garment spotted with the flesh." 
And with this pious benediction Mr. Mason bade hia 
farewell. It was his last to Wilson, for in a few days be 
was called to that rest which remains for the people of 
God : to him sudden death was sudden glory* 

Mr. Wilson mourned his friend and patron sincerelyv 
and for some time adhered to his resolution of renouncing- 
his one pipe and one glass; but calling on his occasions 
liearer, the admirer of fine oratory, he was induced to take 
one cigar, — they were so excellent, — ^and one glass^ aa ks 
necessary accompaniment. The second was so pressed it 
could not be refused without rudeness. We say nothing of 
the thirds but the hospitable host, after he departed, widi 
a. shrug of the shoulders, and a look more expresttve than 
f<i<ords, declared that professors of religion liked the good 
things of this wodd as well as others, and that aaint anik 
sinner were much the same in spite of praying and preadb- 
ing. But Mr. Wilson heard not this ; he knew not the odium 
he threw unwittin^y on the cause he professed to eapoaatf. 
or we believe he would lor ever have renounced the bane- 
ful temptation to indulge those corrupt appetites and pa«-^ 
sions which rendered him eventually unfit for that hol]^ 
and sacred oiBce he had assumed; he would have been 
aroused to obey the heavenly mandate, ^ Watoh amd pray." 
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He matried ; the cares of a numerous progeny added 
more to his chagrin than comforts. Long had the glass and 
pipe been his afternoon solace, soon they were his morning 
companions. His sermons were no longer the delight of that 
part of his congregation who attended his chapel to hear 
fine compositions ; they were often monotonous, yapid, and 
spiritless. The true Christian perhaps would have overlook- 
ed the deficiency of style, if there had been an increase of 
spirituality ; but alas ! there was not that life and conver- 
sation which evidenced the constraining influence of the 
Holy Spirit. His most zealous friends reluctantly were 
obliged to withdraw their support, his feelings of course 
were more and more irritated, and the pipe and glass more 
askd more frequently resorted to. His wife, (&is is not 
common, we hope and believe,) often sipped from his glass, 
so often that at last she had one to herself; and whilst he 
soothed his feelings with tobacco, she deadened hers to 
the wants of a large family in gin, whenever she couW pro- 
cure the shilling to purchase it. Need we dwell on the 
frightful picture? The once splendid preacher, the gifted and 
talented man of genius, is recalled to a sense .of his degra- 
dation in a prison ; he is far removed from his old friends, — 
he is among strangers, — he is laid upon a sick bed, — the 
grave opens to his view, — eternity appears, and the infinite 
importance of what he has to do, — the goading conviction 
that it must be done, — the almost utter incapability of 
doing it, — the dreadful combination in his mind of both the 
necessity and incapacity, — ^the despair of crowding the con- 
cerns of an age into a moment, — the impossibility of begin- 
ning a repentance which should have been completed — of 
Betting about a peace which should have been concluded 
— of sueing for a pardon which should have been obtain- 
ed — all these complicated concerns, without strength, 
without time, without hope, with a clouded memory, a 
disjointed reason, a wounded spirit, undefined terrors, 
remembered sins, anticipated punishment, an angry God, 
^ accusing conscience, — all together intolerably augment 
the sufferings of a body which stands in little need of the 
insupportable burden of a distracted mind to aggravate its 
torments. 

Around the closing scene of Wilson's life we draw the 
curtain. There was something better than despair, but no 
rejoicing, no sweet confidence in the love and pardon of 
to offended God through the blood of Jesus. " The sting 
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of death is sin." The last words of the poor penitent were, 
" Lord, forgive ! Lord, receive thy unworthy servant^ a 
penitent backslider, a miserable, deluded sinner! Lora, 
Lord, forgive !" 

Was he forgiven ? We are not called upon to decide* 
He to whose broad eye the future and the past lie open, ^ 
he has been his constant witness, so will he be his unerrtt^ 
judge. 

Reader, are you a drunkard ? No, you say ; thougb J 
am now and then a little exhilarated, (which is either hatf 
mad or stupified, or both.) Remember, drinking is the fOot 
of all vice : smoking leads to it — it is the deviFs leading 
string, commencing with a hair, and ending with a cable.' 

But you do not drink even to exhilaration ; you oirfy 
occasionally indulge in one glass, one pipe. Renounce tfaye 
commencement of a bad habit. You have not the resolution, 
you must do as others. Join the Temperance Society in 
your neighbourhood. Had he whose memoir you haye 
read been a member, we verily believe his life would have 
been free from reproach, his death happy. 
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" Well I I have the promise of the finn that in another 
year I shall be admitted as junior partner." Such was 
the gumming up of a long train of reflections by a com- 
mercial traveller, as he one afternoon trotted along in 
his chaise to a large market-town in Devonshire ; and as 
be uttered the words aloud, he gave his horse the rein 
and a touch of the whip, his heart exulting at the fair 
prospect before him of attaining to eminence. 

George Armstrong, the subject of the following short 
narrative, was a man who, to a fine exterior, joined the 
fascinating qualities of an easy address, polished manners, 
and a mind stored with most subjects of^ general informa- 
tion. He was known and esteemed almost throughout 
England as a man who did no one harm but himself, 
and ever willing to assist a friend. "It is a pity that 
you are so very fond of company," remarked a true friend 
of his one day; "your love of sociality will, I fear 
much, bring you to an untimely end ; for spirits seem to 
you the only cement of friendship. The snaking hand, 
the heavy eyelid, ought to serve as monitors that the 
love of company is ruining your health and brightest 
prospects.'* " Poh, poh, my dear fellow ! you look at 
my indulgence in a bottle of wine now and then as a 
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frightful crime. Do not treat the mttter so seriously: 
you know that, being a bachelor, I mnst go somewhere 
td spend my evenings ; and besides, I am obliged to treat 
6ur customers ; if I were not to do so, how many or^Cft 
riiould I get pext journey T Tbas wouM 6e reply to the 
serious remonstrances of those who really loYed him,, aad 
by sophistical arguments endeavour to persuade di^ he 
was drinking nothing to injure himsdf. At the s^e of 
26, having then been ^ on the road'* about ei^t yeavs, 
with almost unexampled success, he was reduced to melasi 
stage of debility, and was r^noved to tl^ sea-ode ia « 
most pitiable condition, acomplete wreck in mind and body 
of all that wa» once manl^ and int^esting* It was aa 
afflicting instance of the e^^ts of Biistakeii vkw» on tibe 
subject of apparent hospitality and kindness^ bat w^cb 
is of almost every day occurrence among eommercial 
travellers. Geneialiy gii^d with stic»ig and ekar in- 
tellects in matters of business,, they cannot yet be brought 
to see the utter ruin which must accrue to those who, 
for the sake of pleasing a certain class of customers, and 
from the strong influence of example^ from day to day^ 
and from year to year, persevere in a course of drinking. 
it is at present looked oa by a traveller as almost a» 
knpossibrlity to transact business with a customer of te 
firm without the agency of wine or spirit. He would no 
sore omit to o£Eer it, ^an he would fail to aslc the trades*- 
maa on whom he had called to look at his samples^ Bat 
how £iitally erroneous is the delusion ! It is to be 
seriously hoped that the dawn of a better day is bieidE- 
ingr when the traveller and tradesman will see thai the 
practice of drinking is mistaken hospitality^ and tends to 
perpetuate an enormous loss of property and life. 

We return to George Armstrong, who, as we have already 
said^ was taken to &e coast in the forlorn hope of re- 
cruiting his health by abstinence and sea-bstJiiag, 
Ifhrough the blessing of Providence on the means eos*' 
ployed, he was, after some time, enaUed to take sbost 
excursions in the immediate viciiuty. It was a source 
of great thankfulness to his friends to find that, as his 
health returned, he was apparently convinced of the alv 
solute aselessness and penucious e£Sects of the driakiag 
babfts into which he had been led ; and they hoped that 
the near view heltad had of an eternal state, would im- 
|H:esshiamindwith. tiie conviction that his lEormer hahiAs 
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were not only incompatible with temporal prosperity, bml 
with happiness beyond the grave. It was pleasing to be 
widi him on the calm evenings of the summer which he 

spent at . He would sit on a bench facing the 

sea, and watch the slow motion of the vessels, as, witk 
their white sails set to catch the breeze, they in succession 
passed, until, as the last rays of the evening sun werer 
shed on the scene, they would become totally becalmed oa 
ther&ce of the deep. Many a protestation of future amend- 
ment did he make, and many bright hopes of happiness 
^Uded before him ; and as the autumn advanced, he found 
bis strength sufficiently restored to commence travellings 
again, with an apparently firm resolution of abstinence 
£rom excess in drinking. But who shall define the 
daLk^ate boundary which separates moderate use frcxaL 
abase ? How true the old proverb, that " one glass is 
too much, but two glasses too little, for any man l**^ 
There is nothing but a rigid and unswerving resohitiaiK 
to {ibatain altogether^ that will impart true security* 
It 18 a barrier which cannot be destroyed, a defence 
which is available against the most insinuating wiles of 
the tempter, and a phalanx which the utmost efforts o£ 
the enemy of souls cannot penetrate. Would that our 
countrymen might see its value, and adopt it as a sure 
preservative ! Then should we see the habit of drtnkingy 
stripped of its false, its meretricious enjoyments, in all its 
troe deformity, serving only to excite disgust and de« 
testation. 

George Armtstrong's services were gladly accepted by the 
firm ioT which he had before travelled, for hb peculiad]|r 
agreeaHe manners and great perseverance had been tl^ 
means of doubling their returns since he had first set out. 
About three years before the recommencement of his 
career, he had been united to a young lady whom he had 
IcQOwn firom childhood. The affection they bore for 
each other in those days of guileless innocence inccesaed 
with their years ; and when George Armstrong claimed her 
Itasd in marriage of her sole remaining paraEtt, tiie 
afisetionate old. man exclaimed, '^ My d^ur boy, take. 
heat I and with that precious gift, my prayers sdrnU: ascend 
ts Ibeaven for your prosperity. She has been an invalual^ 
Uepsing^ to me since her mother's death, and may jom 
Both be spared to be blessings to each other, and to ail 
anmnd/' Greorge at that moment intemally vowed that. 
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the cultiTation of the pleasures of domestic life should be 
his sole pursuit, and that nothing should for the future 
tempt him to waste more of those hours in the company 
of the giddy and the vicious, the misappropriation of too 
many of which had already been to him the cause of deep 
remorse. For some time he persevered in his resolution^ 
scarcely trusting himself in the " travellers' room" of any 
of the taverns of the towns in which he transacted business. 

One night, however, after dining with Mr. A , a very 

old customer of the firm, and partaking rather freely of 
wine, he rose to depart, telling him that he should despatch 
his letters to town, and then retire for the night. His 
host insisted on seeing him as far as his lodgings, (which 
were at a private house, kept by an old couple, well known 
and esteemed by most commercial travellers for their 
civility, yet plainness of manners.) On their way home, 
George asked Mr. A to step in with him to the " Com- 
mercial inn," to see if an old friend whom he expected had 
arrived, at the same time assuring his companion he 
should not stop. However, when he found his friend was 
there and wine already on the table, his resolution was 
overcome, and to the repeated inquiries of Mr. A 
whether he meant to depart, he answered, " Wait a few 
minutes longer, and I will go." Midnight insensibly 
crept on ; still he yielded not to the solicitations of his 
true friend, who at length left him, annoyed and irritated 
at the want of decision so manifest in the conduct of the 
man for whom he had sincere regard, and at his own folly 
in going in at first. At six in the morning Armstrong 
departed, declining the offers of assistance to his home 
with contempt. He had scarcely got outside the door 
when he reeled and fell. Some men proceeding to their- 
work raised him from the ground, when he groaned fear- 
fully ; which led them to conclude he had sustained a 
more serious injury than mere bruises. A surgeon who 
happened to be passing, found that his collar-bone was 
fractured ; he was therefore put to bed with all speed. The 
agony of body which he suffered was most intense ; but 
the reproaches of conscience were still harder to bear. 
His heart was a prey to the keenest anguish, and he cried 
* aloud for death, for an alleviation of the mental torture 
he was enduring. His wife, who was then not veir 
distant, on the first receipt of the intelligence hastened 
to him, and the scene we witnessed was most affecting. 
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She Uttered no reproaches — she saw his heart throbbing 
under the violence of his emotions, almost threatening to 
burst its boundaries, while his eyes glared most fearfully 
as he groaned his professions of penitence. 

He was some weeks confined to his room from the effects 
of this accident, and when he recovered sufficiently to 
move out, his appearance was pitiable in the extreme. 

Two solemn warnings had Providence given him of his 
displeasure at the course he was pursuing ; could he re- 
quire a third ? Can we imagine a man persevering in 
such a career, after the bitter experience he had had of 
the miserable result of his love of sociality ? We should 
be inclined to answer positively in the negative, did we 
not see almost daily instances of similar conduct. How 
true is it that " God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man 
perceiveth it not !" 

* George Armstrong had never known what it was to bow 
the knee to his Maker, to implore his guidance and 
direction through the difficult path of life. Trusting to 
his own strength, twice had he been bitterly convinced 
of his weakness — twice had solemn judgments been in- 
flicted on him, the direct consequences of his intem- 
perance. Yet even these instances were insufficient to 
teach him that the firmest purpose of man, when formed 
entirely on his own unaided strength, is perfect weakness, 
and that, unless the heart be lifted up to implore Divine 
direction, accompanied with human means — ^that of entirely 
abandoning the vicious propensity, and not suffering sin to 
effect any lodgment, he is lost. But the subject of our 
tale had not been blessed with pious parents ; he had 
never been taught in the days of childhood to ask the 
blessing of God — ^to lay the thoughts and desires of his 
heart before Him — nor to pray that his heart might be 
changed, and his desires purified. Need we wonder, then, 
at the mental darkness under which he laboured, or 
that, now fiction overtook him, he was as a vessel 
without a helmsman ? 

Years rolled on, unmarked by any particular occur- 
rence, save that Armstrong still persevered in his in- 
fatuated career. His wife had long seen with anguish 
that his professions of amendment were only elicited 
while suffering under the effects of his excesses : the pain 
removed, wife and home seemed to have lost their charms 
—the loud laugh and coarse jest of his fellow-travellers 
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amply compensated for the deprivation of the society of 
her whom he had once idolized, and had sworn to cheridk 
and protect, and for the home in which all his delight 
was once centered. Indulging occasionally , as he pro- 
fessed to do, in their company, the habits mentioned were 
gradually but strongly formed; and when at times a 
firmer resolve than usual seemed to be formed by him 
that he would discontinue the practice of drinking, almost 
the first invitation from one whom he knew was a good 
fellow, was quite sufficient to induce his acceptance of 
it, especially when accompanied with a little raillery on 
his cold-water-drinking propensities. 

Another circumstance took place about this time, 
which although of a different nature from his former 
accident, yet sprang from the same cause. He had 
fallen in with one or two of his boon companions at a 
large town in the west, and had remained with them till 
a late hour. Their persuasions for him to remain all 
night were ineffectual, although the state of the roads he 
had to pass was such at the time of wliich we are 
writing, as to render travelling after nightfall exceedingly 
unsafe. But tlie customers of the house in the town to 
which he was hastening, having been informed, contrary 
to usual custom, that he would punctually be there on iw 
day succeeding the night he had been carousing with 
his friends, he felt himself compelled to proceed. Having 
looked to his pistols, he pushed on for some time at such 
a rate that he found his horse flagging fast : he was there- 
fore compelled to stop at an inn in a small village^ to 
give him a feed and a little rest. 

He again set out, and had gone about a mile out of 
the village, when he observed by the star-light, socne- 
thing resembling a hat in the road. He was in the aet 
of stepping out to ascertain what it really was, when a 
rustling in the hedge induced him to suspect that all was 
not right. At that moment two men sprang out, one to 
the horse's head, while the other demanded his money. 
His reply was the firing of one of his pistols at tl^ man 
nearest him, but which in his agitation did not take 
^ect ; at the next moment, giving his horse a smart cut 
with the whip, he knocked down Uie fellow at the horse's 
head, the wheel of the chaise passing over him in its pro- 
gress. In a state of great excitement he reached I ■ ■ > 
and having obtained assistance, returned to the spot where 
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lie encountered the ruffians, but the wounded man had 
dlisappeared ; although traces of blood being clearly 
^distinguishable for some distance, shewed that he had 
t>een severely hurt. 

Six months before the unfortunate subject of this 
tsle was about to be admitted a partner, he was again 
obliged to desist from business, and as it proved, for 
ever ! He himself saw the grave yawning to receive him,. 
Ills wife in danger of being left utterly destitute, and 
Isjiew as well as any man the sentence uttered in the in* 
spired volume against drunkards was true ; yet the chain 
"WSiS now too firmly fixed — the hour was past when hia 
recovery to health could be at all contemplated as possible 
eyen by the most sanguine of his friends. In the autumn 
lie embarked for Madeira, to ti*y the effects of a more 
southern climate. He was liberally supplied with money 
by the firm, who, such was the esteem in which he was 
held, at the same time gave him full authority to draw on 
their agent for whatever sums he needed. But it was 
plainly seen that he would not long require the assistance 
of any one: eternity, with all its fearful realities, was 
l>efore him ; the hour was fast approaching when the 
cajolings and the flatteries of earthly connexions would 
avail but very little to silence the accusings of conscience^ 
or calm the troubled spirit. 

He would not suffer his wife to accompany him, although 
she implored him not to deny her this last boon. Assur- 
ances of his return in the spring, with his health completely 
restored, were reiterated again and again ; but these assur- 
ances had long ceased to have their weight in the heart of 
his already widowed wife. He had proved his utter want 
of any thing like decision or firmness of purpose many 
times before ; she therefore pleaded her cause before Him 
who alone could raise her husband from the bed of affliction^ 
and effect a change in his sentiments and feelings. With 
a mind imbued with resignation to the Divine will she saw 
him on board the vessel with tolerable calmness ; but the 
idiock at parting was almost too much for her, already 
weakened by constant watchings at his bedside, and by 
the constant affliction she had experienced soon after their 
union. She was taken ashore to an inn, where she had 
strong hysterics, which were succeeded by extreme weak- 
ness. Hovering for a long time between life and death, 
the latter would have been hailed by her as a w^coma 
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release from this scene of sorrow. But it was not so de- 
signed : the cup of affliction prepared for her was not yet 
filled. 

The brig in which Armstrong sailed was detained 
by contrary winds some days ; but having veered round 
she put to sea, and after a voyage of three weeks reached 
Funchal. A merchant there who had known him in 
England kindly received him into his house, and he re- 
ceived every attention from this hospitable friend, with 
whom he remained till the commencement of the follow- 
ing year. 

But the flame was Bickering in the socket ; nature, it 
was evident, could not hold out much longer ; and as a 
last resource, he was put on board a vessel bound for 
Fayal, hoping the change of air and scene would benefit 
him. The captain, however, perceived soon after they got 
under weigh that he was so rapidly sinking as to render it 
extremely doubtful whether he would reach Fayal alive. 
His fears were but too well founded. In the evening of 
the second day after their departure from Funchal he was 
called to the cot of the dying man, who in broken sen- 
tences commended his wife to the protection of heaven, 
and having given some directions respecting his effect^, 
earnestly prayed for some time to that God who had 
long borne with his wickedness, and given him aqnple op* 
portunities for repentance. As the last rays of the sun 
sank beneath the waters, George Armstrong expired without 
even a sigh, nature was so thoroughly exhausted. The 
body was taken to Fayal, where it was decently interred. 

Tnus perished a man on whom Providence had liberally 
bestowed his bounty, which, if cultivated, would have ren- 
dered him a blessing to that society to which he had been 
a curse. He possessed talents sufficient to command 
respect from all with whom he came in contact, but which, 
by the pernicious and destroying habits of a love of com- 
pany, were crushed, rendering it physically impossible, 
while the cause remained, that the effect should be other- 
wise. The grave received him in the very prime of life 
— an old man at the age of thirty ! — an age when men 
usually attain their full strength of mind and body. 



Is it not strange, that for the satisfaction of being 
termed a " good fellow," and allowed to possess the 
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priority in wit and repartee in the coffee room of a tavern, 
a man will sacrifice the comforts of home, the respect of 
those whose good opinion is worth possessing, his pros- 
pects in life, his true peace of mind, and, in some awful 
cases, his hopes of salvation ? Greorge Armstrong, at the 
beginning of his career, would have laughed to scorn the 
man who could have deemed it possible that he should 
ever fall a victim to drunkenness. But no one, however 
firmly his mind may be made up, at the commencement 
of the habit of drinking, to take as much only as will do 
him goody (fatal delusion !) can secure the certainty of 
dying a sober man. An absolute infatuation posisesses 
men's minds generally with regard to this vice, in thinking 
their own individual cases so peculiar, that it is impossible 
they will ever become drunkards. But there is scarcely a 
man in England who does not know one or more, who are 
now seemingly irreclaimable from this habit, who were not 
once sober men, respected and respectable. 

How long is this degrading vice to hold dominion over 
the peace of mankind and the soul's happiness ? Temperate 
drinkers, even, will not dispute that it is the cause of much 
misery in the world, yet cannot consent, for the good of 
their fellow men, in showing an example, to forego their 
own poor gratification. And if the real opinions of men 
could be elicited, as to whether they loved the liquor most 
or the apparent sociality which that liquor produced, in 
nine cases out of ten it would be found that it was for the 
sake of enjoying the company of their friends that they 
touched spirit at all. Yet, does the man who rises rom 
your table, which has been well supplied with spirit to 
evince your friendship ^ shakes you by the hand, and 
departs, esteem or respect you one jot more next day? 
Will he not rather, when reason resumes the ascendancy, 
feel irritated at your constant importunity in inducing him 
to drink ? Head-aches and sick stomachs are too unplea- 
sant for a man to desire a repetition either of them, or of 
the dose which produced them, unless he be already ad- 
vancing on the road to drunkenness. And even supposing 
a man does not drink sufficiently to produce nausea, yet 
no one is able to reason as calmly, to act as coolly, to 
judge as wisely, after having drunk even one glass of spirits 
and water as he who wholly abstains. He may be able to 
transact his ordinary business without either feeling the 
pernicious effects on his mind himself, or his dependents 
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for him ; but if any ^yent occurs which excites auger, or 
respecting which it requires judgment to decide, we assert 
that he is not able to repress the one, or exercise the other, 
as effectually as if he had not drunk any. 

We are unwilling to close this tract without farther 
notice of the unhappy wife of the man whose short his- 
tory has been narrated. For some years she lived in her 
father's house, constantly mourning the loss of him whom 
Ae had loved so well. The home of her childhood, where 
^l her days of true happiness and peace had been passed, 
where she had been wooed by him whose early dreams of 
prosperity had been entirely destroyed by his own miscon- 
duct, and whose end had been so tragical, afforded her 
BOW no pleasure. Her kind parent did all in his power 
to alleviate her sorrow, and withdraw her mind from the 
melancholy which possessed it. After a while he suc- 
ceeded : time insensibly weakened the vivid recollection of 
the past, and she felt something like a return of former 
peace, although happiness would never again possess her 
mind, when her alarm was again excited on account of 
her i^ed parent, on whom the infirmities of age were feuit 
incieasing. He was obliged to be confined to his bed ; 
mnd, finding his end approaching, with that consideration 
and love which had ever marked his character, he be- 
queathed a small. annuity which had been his means of 
support for some years, to his beloved daughter, and a 
few days after breathed his last. She now felt honself 
alone and friendless in the midst of a world which had no 
diarms for her, and which she would gladly have left, had 
her Almighty Father been pleased to take her. 

A few years after this event the death of those on whose 
tires her annuity depended plunged her into actual 
want. None of her Mends now remaining were sufficiently 
disint»*e8ted to be at the charge of her maintenance ; so 
that, after some time struggling against adversity, she 
was compiled to enter the workhouse of the village of 
which her late husband had been a native. Here her 
retired yet kind disposition caused her to be universally 
lespected in the village. As age crept on her, and in- 
Armities Increased, sbs was allowed an attendant. Her 
loom (for she had one allotted her) was a pattern of neat- 
ness and cleanliness; her wmdow overlooking a garden at 
the back of die house rendered her situation comparatively 
fleasant; and in addition to the dergyman, ii4io cegukriy 
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called once a week and preached to the inmates, about 
Bight or ten in number, she was frequently visited by the 
two daughters of a gallant admiral, (who had retired on 
half pay, and had taken up his abode in this delightful 
rillage,) and who, by their kind attention and benevo- 
liokce to the afflicted, endeared themselves to all who 
knew them. 

The remainder of her days was spent in calmness and 

communion with her God, who, althougji he had been 

pleased to lay much of his afflicting. hand upon her, had 

yet given her possession of the pearl of great price. The 

world, with all its hopes and joys, had long ceased to be 

of interest to her ; heaven, with its peace and love, was aU 

her desire. To this ^e looked forward with the humble 

hope of a Christian, having read in the book which is truth 

itself, that " whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 

iconrgeth every son whom he receiveth." Her health 

gradually declined, and the attention of the ladies to 

vihom. we have before alluded, if possible, increased. They 

did all in their power to soothe the dying hours of one 

for whom they felt a sincere respect, having known her in 

her former prosperity, which her calm dignity of manners 

VOL her subsequent adversity increased ; and her gratitude 

was often expressed by wishes for their temporal and eter- 

Bial prosperity. About six years ago she died, rejoicing 

in tl;^ hope of seeing heaven without a glass between. 

Think not this is a mere tale of the imagination. The 
curse of drinking will produce all the misery here pour- 
trayed, and is daily giving lamentable proofs of its power 
to change the best affections of our nature, and nourish 
all the evil passions in the heart of man. Gloriously will 
the sun arise on that day when it shall be proclaimed from 
every hill top that drunkenness has ceased from the earthy 
and every valley and plain shall re-echo with the exulting 
shout. Peace, happiness, and love shall reign where strife, 
nusery, and hate before held dominion ; virtue shall 
attain the ascendancy, and man shall wonder at the fasci- 
nation which formerly held him spell-bound. 

Reader ! do you desire such a consummation ? Set the 
example by abstaining. 

An esteemed young friend of ours in an extensive 
wholesale house in the city, about three years ago signed 
the declaration of the Temperance Society, under a con- 
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viction not only of the uselessness, but of the pernicious 
effects of spirits. At the commencement of the present 
year, however, having accepted a commission to travel 
for another firm, he addressed a letter to the Temper- 
ance Depositary, requesting him to erase his name from 
the signature book of the Society, confidently believing, 
from what he had seen and heard of the tyrannical 
drinking customs throughout the country, that he should 
never succeed in his new line of life, unless he fell in with 
the prevailing habits. But we rejoiced to see a letter from 
him a few months after he set out, in which he said : — 

"I am agreeably surprised at the little trouble one 
meets with in avoiding drinking to excess. I have not 
(although I requested my name to be erased from the 
Temperance list when I commenced travelling) drunk a 
drop of spirits. I generally take two glasses of wine after 
dinner, and in the evening, from the example of two or 
three old members of the Society of Friends, I request 8^. 
to be put to my bill, instead of drinking at all. I shall 
therefore ask to be re-admitted to your books, and hope to 
meet with no opposition.'' 

We are not wrong, then, in indulging the expectation 
that in a few years we shall see a great reformation 
amongst this hitherto very intemperate class of men, and 
that none but those who set comfort and respectability 
at defiance will persevere in a course so fatally destructive 
to both. 
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No maxim is so forcible as an inference correctly drawn, resulting 
from our own reflection, and based on matter of fact. 



"What," it has been asked, **has a young man in the 
morning of his days, and the spring-time of life, whom the 
chilling blasts of winter never compelled to wrap his mantle 
close around him; — a young man, whose pulse bounds 
with heeilth, and whose heart fails not by reason of age — 
a young man, to do with cigars?" What? why just as 
much as he has to do with ardent spirits. Why then is it 
that we meet so many fashionably-dressed young men, as 
well as others, 'neath the scorchings of a summer sun, like 
locomotive chimneys, emitting smoke as they pass along, 
and contaminating the pure air of our village fields and lanes 
with the fume of Havannahs? Why ? it may be answered, 
because such persons do not appear to know that there is 
at connection between effects and causes — the thirst pro- 
duced by the cigar, and, in many cases, the drunkenness 
ensuing; — and that a free-born Briton may be really as 
much a slave, as he that writhes under the lash of an 
American taskmaster. — And because females, who in truth 
give laws to society, sometimes smile at what they should 
deprecate, and palliate what they should prohibit; — females, 
whose vast and acknowledged influence in society is such, 
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that it dull be iound the folly or vice tolenitfid t 
tbem AM he by ike mon^Mt denonMsed almest i 

.lat«apcfm»ceisalkwpedtobeatyimniucai«adderti « el i¥e 
Tioe; bat wbo shall dfiBCtoally beat that hydim oat of its 
atronghcM, until an ioteaiperate aaaa finds it dijfieuh to 
Ibrmaocmnectionwithayirtiiousfeiiiale? Whatsoeietyftr 
the suppression of vice is likely to be soeffiB^Fe, as adeter- 
ntnation on the part of such ^^ales to exclude the vicioiis 
fliaa»a8 well as tMimaay from their assodation? But hoir 
aumy of the well-disposed amongst them are incapable of 
forming a correct judgment! How oftai is the juc^meat 
biassed by the afiections ! How many, on whose edncatiim 
large sums have been expended, are left untaught on 
faaportant points! How easily volatile nunds, unaccos- 
toiDed to reflect that follies often germinate into vices, — 
the act into the habit, — may be induced to believe it im- 
possible to prove, that one original act of disobedience 
could lead on to, and involve all human evil, and even the 
conflagration of the globe ! While however on each of these 
classes, the powers of abstract rhetoric might be employed 
in vain, a short sketch, foimded on facts, should it pass 
into the hands of any such, may, with the divine blessing, 
not be wholly without effect. There are persons to whom 
an essay would be insupportable, who will read a tale. 

Victorine and Charlotte were the daughters of a gende- 
man of ample fortune in the West of England, and frovn 
the death of their inestimable mother, companions of Ae 
retirement, and chief contributors to the happiness of Mr. 
Dornford, who felt, dear as was efery child to his heart, 
them doubly dear, whose playful sprightlincss had often 
beguiled the heavy hour, and suppressed or soothed tiie 
sorrowful recollection; and after the happy settlement of 
several others, in subordination to the higher claims of 
teligion, objects of his ever anxious solicitude- The best 
judgment of both parents had been exercised in ^selec- 
tion of schools and public preceptors ibr the elder cl^dfen ; 
but from the date of the loss of Mrs. Domford's dear com* 
panionship, Mr. D. was desirous ^lat Victorine and Char- 
btte's education should be conducted at home. 

Difficulties, however, presented themselves. To intio^ 
duce a stranger to his famdiar intercourse during intemh 
of study of such frequent occurrence, might cause only 
general politeness, and becoming respect towards her, to 
be mistaken for particular atlration. To subject ' ' 
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to liie perpetufil influence of female society he was not 

willing, wlM)se heart had purposed that the full tide of its 

aifedioB should flow into the bosom of his children, the 

^oly acknowledge representatives of their late mother, 

M»d tnie claimants on his care and love. To expect tlnu a 

&sude of high qualifications should be confined within the 

precoicts of the rooms set apart for education, whenei^er 

^risitors were not expected, would appear as if it were appre- 

ittfided some evil might result from further communication. 

But it occurred to him, that all these might be obviated 

hfy a thoroughly accomplished sister, a widow, in her twen- 

Xieth year, residing with her brother-in-law, a clergyman, 

in W<ncesterdiire : and indulging the hope that, while by 

ao meuis depending on such engagements, she might from 

^aeling towaids himself and the children, be induced to 

inadertake their superinteitdence, he wrote to her requesting 

^ke 4Hame, as the greatest proof of kindness she could shew 

Q, laakiag a luuidsome proposal of consideration. 

Mrs. Lindsey acquiesced, on condition that she should 

the time necessary for t^ relaxation of the children, 

at the Prkiry; that the domestic management should rest 

^^irtireiywkhMt. Dornford's trustworthy housekeeper; and 

4bat one of her married nieces should, if friends were ex- 

MOted, perform the feminine honours of hospitality, until 

Victorine should be old enough to sit at the head of her 

&tiiier'« table ; when it might be expected the pupilage of 

O^iariotte, then six years of age, would terminate to occa- 

:8ion her release. Mrs. Lindsey had much pleasure in 

4believiiig that she enjoyed the confidence of the family in 

.^peiieiai, who regarded her independence as a highly advan* 

tageous circumstance, presenting security against the 

fem^KNrizi^ ao common to governesses, and the ill corres- 

son^Bjg of the address in the study with the report in the 

jUamng room, arising from the conviction, that if their 

trae opinion of the beluiviour or improvement of their 

MpH«ahoaVd be known, they would be dismissed in tbe 

Loyc tbfkt 4oiiitt other person might manage or advance 

Ihwa b^t»; and alto the error so prevalent euadongst 

fmf^iUf of considering the governess or tutor under obli* 

gatieii to then lor emoiument, r«^lier than themselves to 

^iii,or faer, £ot the exercise of patience, and the imparta* 

liMi of ]^lOwledge^-^n upside-down stale of Ihings, 

which, Mr. Dornford need to say, the good aeate <^ the 

or finendi of children should corre^ at it could 

o2 
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not be expected that persons enjoying an independence 
should be willing to engage in such arduous duties. 

The present case, however, being a happy exception, 
from the first day of Mrs. L.'s entering upon the office, 
every thing was real and unvarnished. Neither speci- 
mens of penmanship nor drawing were touched up to 
deceive the parent; and if at any time, as Victorine and 
Charlotte's education advanced, their papa looked into an 
exercise book, which he sometimes did for amusement, and 
found an error, Mrs. Lindsey would say, ** That has oc- 
curred in the entry ; the exercises are always corrected by 
me, in the first instance, with explanation," (the soul of 
correction.) "You must impute it, my dear brother, to 
the volatility of youth ; as my dear nieces increase in at- 
tention, their books will appear more correct on perusal:" 
when Mr. Dornford would close the book, stroke the 
curling hair of his sweet girls, and direct towards them a 
look of inexpressible kindness. And though, to them, the 
course adopted by their aunt might 2X first appear rather 
harsh, it resulted from sound judgment, and ultimately 

1>leased them much better than perpetual reproof for care- 
ess entry would, that is as often by some disregarded, while 
depending on after corrections neatly made, (a heavy tax 
on the time and attention of the governess,) to gloss over 
and conceal it from the eye of the parent or friend; and 
the same remark will apply to other faults, for which like 
frankness and sincerity in the teacher would prove the 
best antidote. 

To please so kind a papa, was a sufficient motive with 
each; and if at any time Charlotte, by an innocent strata- 
gem, effected her escape from the study, that, instead of 
exploring the intricacies of a difficult sum, or reducing to 
application the rules of a French academy, she might en- 
joy his caresses, — the desire of his approval forwarded her 
ottomans, and threw nature into Victorine's painting, and 
expression into her music. Not that Mrs. Lindsey 's ap- 
probation was regarded by either of them with indifference. 
Her interesting person, extensive information, unaffected 
manners, and affectionate disposition, drew forth towards 
her a large share of their respect and love. Perpetual 
reference was made in their minds to her report, which they 
knew would be veracious and faithful, and which they were 
most anxious should* be satisfactory. 
. As they advanced in age, and were better able to appre- 
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<3iate her happy method of instruction, they felt sensible 
^ow often her ample elucidations facilitated their ascent 
-9ip the hill of science. But on no account did they feel 
so much indebted to her, as for the assistance she had 
^fiforded them in the study of the Sacred Scriptures. Her 
large acquaintance with oriental customs, geography, na- 
tural history, and the history of the world; — nature in its 
several branches, moral evidence, dates, circumstances, 
&c., in subservience to the vivifying and illuminating in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, had, with regard to her own 
mind, stamped the sacred volume with such an irresistible 
character of truth, that to understand its doctrines, and be 
conformed to its precepts, was the business of her life; — 
to escape its denunciations, and ultimately realize its pro- 
mises, the chief object of her pursuit, and the dominant 
desire of her soul. 

It might be expected, that the pupils of such a precep- 
tress would possess minds richly freighted, not only with 
treasures of earthly wisdom, but also with those of heavenly 
origin and destination. And when at length the period 
did arrive that, after a sojourn of ten years at Hatcham 
Hall, Mrs. Lindsey prepared for her return into Worces- 
tershire, had not her place been in some measure supplied 
by Mr. Domford's piety and intelligence, Victorine and 
Charlotte would not have lamented her absence less than 
Telemachusdid that of his revered and beloved Mentor, 
— and with greater reason. 

But she felt that with regard to them the work was ac- 
complished, and that her society was now due to one, to 
whom she had long promised her hand in marriage, whose 
establishment was arranged for her reception, and who had 
anticipated, with deep interest, the termination of her en- 
gagement at the Hall. Mr. Dornford's marriage present, 
a splendid silver 6pargne for flowers, had been some time 
ordered at the jeweller's; and his two daughters, who were 
then witli him, having obtained his consent to fix on any 
article for the same purpose, of value not exceeding £50, 
Victorine selected a pair of elegant bracelet-snaps, set with 
brilliants; Charlotte, a ring to correspond ; and the set was 
completed by other members of the family, who were deeply 
conscious of Mrs. Lindsey*s merits and excellencies. 

On the morning of her departure, much regret was mani- 
ieflEted by the domestics, who, in their turns, had all di- 
rectly or indirectly shared her attention ; they felt they 
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were losing a friend, and tkey spraAf to asticipiite 
ivisbes, and ^hte utterance to their gratitnxle. The e^ 
about to take place was not altogether ufiknown to 
as like occurrences in ^unilies seldom are; aad die unheard^ 
but heartfelt wish was poured forth by each, that a l^eaaiiqp 
might crown the union. Yictorine aceonpftnied ber^ t^ 
act as younger bridemaid ; and had just reftmned from tke 
celebration of the hymeneal festivities, wken^ kaving^MakedL 
the painting of a beautiful tulip that she had piac^ in her 
portfolio, she proposed to Charlotte to accompany her t» 
Mrs. Clare's. 

The reader should be informed, that Mrs. CLase waa& 
well known to Mrs. lindsey, and a most taterestbig' dmA. 
extraordinary woman, formerly the wife of a merckaobt q£^ 
Bristol, and pre-eminently happy in the conimbialrelatiott^ 
as every woman ought to be, who, possessing the oisject c^ 
her heart's preference, knows she is to that same person 
dearer than all the world beside. It was wedded lore^ 
augmented by the advance of time, and the developemcst 
of character, heaven-authorized and pure, revealed in tb& 
look of tenderness, — based on religion, and c<mfirmed by 
every action. 

While, however, enjoying a domestic allotment that iklh» 
to few, with a lovely offspring rising around her, by a sud-^ 
den stroke of Providence she was deprived of her most &£• 
fectionate husband, and left with a family of eigl^ childreft,. 
the eldest not exceeding fourteen years of age, and the 
youngest only four months old. After the funeral obse- 
quies, it soon became the painful duty of Mr. Clare's execu- 
tors to announce to her, that his ^iiole property, ee^teciaUT 
at a low rate of interest, would scarcely provkle them win 
necessaries; for which the general scale of a merchmit's 
expenditure, his not having commenced with a huge capitei 
of his own, and his premature death, might well acocmBt. 

Mrs. Clare received the communication wkb the utmoii 
fortitude, and for the first time realfy felt the value of tke 
mental acquirements of which she hsud had a& Of^rtuni^ 
of securing the possession, when placed by her fTie&d% 
before her marriage, at one of the first schools in ^bm 
neighbourhood of Bristol, with a view to hex fiUin^ the 
situation of private governess. She immediatdy broke iq^ 
the establishment, dismissed the servants, and relying on 
the promise of that God who had not been unknown to hat 
in her prosperity, and invoking His aid, r^ked to tiha 
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Tillage in which Mr. Doniford lived; where, snmntoniog 
up* all the energies and capabiHties of a mind fully ade- 
quate, she, assisted by a French lady, a natire of Pans, 
undertook the education of all her children ; sabmitting, 
far their sakes, to a perfect seclusion from the society i^e 
was -well calculated to please and adorn. Agreeable in 
pevson, richly endowed in mind, and thoroughly well bred, 
Ab must be seen at her rural abode, if seen at all, wfaoi 
religion or duty called her not thence; as she said, to visit 
in the class to whrch she had been accustomed, would re- 
quire a wardrobe that she had not then the means of 
keeping up, and she considered a guinea better laid oat 
in stationery or books for the children, than in a dress 
cap or scarf for herself on such an occasion. While, to 
curtail expenses to the utmost on their account, she, who 
might be considered a critic in Latin, French, Italian, and 
£nglish, a professor of music, drawing, writing, and arith- 
metic, and a storehouse of general knowledge, stooped to 
c^ees all but meniaL Such was the individual that Mrs. 
lindsey happened to meet one day at a house in the vici- 
nity, to which she had gone on an errand of benevolence, 
with whom the interchange of but a few words was suf- 
ficient to originate an attachment of which kindred spirits 
can only juc^e. Such was the friend with whom she had 
taken sweet counsel, to assist whom in the discharge of 
arduous duties she had embraced every opportunity of 
leisure, and to whose friendship, at her removal, she attec- 
tionately recommended her pu|»ls and nieces, Victorine 
and Charlotte. 

It was spring; and the sweet enchantress had throisn 
erer nature agam her robe of many colours. A shower 
had JQSt fallen, and the rose and the honeysuckle wme 
p^sdants of liquid pearl, and every flower and shmb shone 
witb aogmented brilliancy in the after sunbeam ; beauties, 
thai no one could be better able to estimate than V ietoriae, 
whom Mrs. Lindsey, or now more properly, Mrs. Andover, 
had left all but an enthusiast in botany ; yet, it was ewida^t 
Oft her first walking o«it, after having been only a i^iort 
time at the Vale, she noticed not with her usual interest. 
Tictoriae was warm-hearted; intelhgence flashed in 
her fiae dark eyes; a natural gaiety overspread her fea- 
tures, and grace added a charm to every movement ; bat 
that gaiety was superseded by penstveness, and a mental 
abstracticm not likely to escape the observation of His. 
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Clare, revealed a mind not perfectly at ease, and a heart 
the subject of new emotions. An alteration in her person 
and manner was perceived by that lady, and the cause 
suspected; but when Charlotte said, ** I cannot imagine 
why my sister appears to shun company so since her return 
from Worcestershire; I am continually finding her alone , 
who used to seek me, if absent;" Mrs. Clare added, smil- 
ing, *'and who is then, if I conjecture rightly, never less 
alone;" and hoped the object would prove worthy of her 
sweet friend, whose instant change of colour proved the 
conjecture but too true, and rendered it desirable to re- 
treat from observation as soon as she could, that she might 
elude further inquiries. Rocked in the cradle of afflu- 
ence, and from her infancy accustomed to hear only soft 
voices, and sounds of respect, and to see herself surrounded 
by more than the comforts of this life, while allowed to 
anticipate " another and a better," her peace had flowed 
like an unruffled stream, and she had heard of evil only 
by report. But her mind was no longer at rest and un- 
perturbed, her thoughts were never so difficult to control. 
hhe felt she loved, and she feared she loved in vain. 

Among many friends that honoured Mr. and Mrs. 
Andover's nuptials, Mr. and Mrs. Heber, long and de- 
servedly esteemed on Mr. Andover's side, with their son 
Lancelot, and two daughters, joined a numerous party on 
one occasion. Lancelot was the only surviving son of 
four ; and those parents who, having lost many in^nt chil- 
dren in succession, scarcely permit themselves to enjoy 
the hope of rearing one, will best know whether to censure 
or acquit Mr. Heber, who, after having experienced a 
similar trial, v<rhen he saw Lancelot pass a period that the 
others had not reached, and present the prospect of inhe- 
riting his name and fortune, clung to him as his living 
first-born, and legitimate source of solace and comfort; 
and if, from the circumstance of still somewhat delicate 
health, the early impatience of restraint that Lancelot 
evinced was unchecked by him, lest the curb should pro- 
duce nervous irritation, or induce disease — till the fixed 
habit resisted its influence, and his parental fondness ap- 
peared to some to merge into parental folly, — the fault, 
which presents a caution to parents in general, will seem to 
such in him almost excusable. 

The commencement of bis studies, which it appeared 
advisable not to press too much upon his attention, pre- 
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rented discouragements, that only patience and perse- 
verance on the part of judicious teachers could have over- 
(pome, and the preparation necessary for a university was 
tolei-ably well accomplished, when, to complete the educa- 
tion of a gentleman, he repaired to the seat of learning 
that may be termed a city of palaces; where classical en- 
thusiasm created a wish to see the river, from the banks of 
which Horace fexpected to reap immortality; — the ground 
on which Plato and Aristotle walked; — and the place 
where Epaminondas bled; and, be it observed, not the 
better disposed to morals, for rising from the study of 
Ovid and Anacreon. The gentle remonstrances of a ten- 
der mother, who, had she known more of college life, would 
have dreaded less the example of foreign manners, were 
heard, but disregarded ; and possessing, by the will of an 
uncle, the ample means of gratifying his inclinations, to 
which at length his parents yielded unwilling consent, 
he set out, accompanied by a fellow collegian, who, like 
himself, was desirous of visiting the capitals of Greece and 
Italy, taking Paris in the way. Thence he had just re- 
turned in time. to form one of the party at Mr. Andover's, 
where the younger bridemaid engaged his attention for the 
evening, and Love, that is never at a loss for language, 
spoke powerfully to the hearts of each ; and when Victo- 
rine, with inimitable grace, played an accompaniment to 
a duet on Mrs. Andover*s harp, which she sang with 
Lancelot, his fond parents silently hoped that they might 
be one day more closely and tenderly united, while all 
present expressed themselves highly gratified with their 
performance. 

During her stay at Mr. Andover's, Lancelot knew too 
well how to act his part, to allow an opportunity of 
strengthening the impression that he felt he had inspired, to 
pass unimproved ; evincing at the same time a great sense of 
propriety, and punctilious regard to etiquette, arising from 
the circumstance of her being at the time only at the house 
of a friend, and his having had no communication with 
her father; upon which Mr. Andover, who could have no 
doubt respecting his intention, remarked in a conversation 
with Mrs. A., while he took. care one day, in Victorine's 
hearing, to say, in reply /to an observation made by 
one present, '' He has a very fine person, and most fasci- 
nating manners; but, unfortunately, such qualificationff, 
though in him all but irresistible, afford no criterion of 
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cthftncter, or guarantee of condnet; and wbat m iwne, 
these points cannot be easily ascertained, by reasoa olkis 
long residence abroad, nDaccompanied by & pcffsoo oi 
established reputation. I had my snspiekNiSy bat wiute I 
wonld not f(x the world introduce a known rake into a 
social circle, who might by any possibility influence ti« 
destinies of any one, these alone, without proof^ wcmld not 
bave justified me in objecting to admit into it a sod of Mr* 
Heber's;" when Victorine ionnediately left the roon is 
much agkation, followed by Mra. Andover, iHio, tidd^ 
her by the hand when alone and partially recovered, said,, 
in the most affectionate nranner, ** My dear yoong^ ^rsend^ 
perhaps your Christian principles will be called into ope<» 
ration on this occasion. We feel assured that yom lm€ 
Lancelot Heber, and that he passionat^ lores you ; aad 
if it should appear upon inquiry, {km inquiry wiH be 
made,) that Mr. Andorer's cautionary remark is unfouncM^ 
we shall be truly glad for your sake, though the yomr 
man, if moral, I f^r is wiUxrat religion, wluc^ he ohowH 
|K>8sess, into whose society you enter for life; but should 
It on the contrary Ttoi be unfounded, Mr. Andover hm 
ginren you a strong proof of friendship, in expressing doofat 
with regard to the expediency of an sdlianee that mttst bt 
so desirable to his particular friends, tiie pooreuta of 
Lancelot." Victorine said, much as she had §eh dM 
shock of Mr. Andover's observation, ^e was quite cei>» 
▼inced that it could only have arisen firon friesdiAip 
towards her; that their united opinion woiftld havenudli 
weight with her, and added, umkr the peci^ittr cirevfli^ 
stances of the case, while she frankly owned her bevt 
would inclme her otherwise, she shoidd feel it to be her 
duty to return home, if she, Mrs. A.^ wonld excuse bsr 
doing so, that her father, on whose kind eonsideralidli Ae 
knew she could rdy, might hare an oppottusity of JBdg^ 
ing and acting in an al^r, in which, after what Ibi 
Andover had expressed, it could not be right to pioeead 
farther without his knowledge. 

The propoMd that neither Mr. nor Mrs. Amdpf et eouM 
have made, obtained their ready conearreBce; Ibr w hflfc 
truly sorry to lose Victorine's company, ^y ngmiMthat 
return home, at that juncture, as the most ju<Hcio«» wtm 
that could be taken; md it was £^;reed, that asnofriondt 
apeie expected by appointnront that day, Mr. A mikmm, 
Aonld see her hWe, who ebnld acquaint Mr. Doc a fe td 
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-mith ft few psrtic^arSy and, by riding pott, be back m 
-baae to meet a party of friends on the next. 

Mr. Dornford expressed neither surprke nor ditpleatufe 
at the annonncement of Mr. Andover; and the next day 
xccehred a letter from Lancelot, declaring in warm tenns 
Job attadmient to his daughter, and his hone that he would 
pecmit hka to yisit her at home ; — stating his income, from 
the will oi his nncle, to be £2000 a year, to which, if iwt 
mgsrcbd by him as saffident for a genteel establishment, 
Ins farther would add any snm that he might name; asta- 
Tmg hkn of the intense anxiety with which he should await 
Us reply. 

Mt. Dc»mfbfd then sent for Victorine into the library, 
aaed siad, ^' My dear girl, in settling my chddren, most of 
w&om you know are settled happily, I have said to them^ 
ia-tlift wonds of the exceHent Phil^ Henry, 'Please God, 
and please yourselves, and you will not displeadse me;' a 
BMOiiift that seemt to me in some measure to partake of 
A»r wiadom apparent in our glorkms constit]itio% wlmae 
eaek oi ^ tbree branches is, or ought to be, an e(|uipouie 
or bafasce to the others; or rather,, where two sprmga of 
aetnn, niedy balanced, require only theeoH>peratioci of a 
tibisd, to nmder them e^Qfective and compkte. The person 
and adckcas of the man you marry ou^t to be agreeaUie 
tvyoitty but we fear in ikm case the fair structure is already 
mdeirajiiftdi, by a habit to whiek, perhaps, this young man 
irill cfrmcea more passionate regard than even to Vietorine 
herself, and whach,. the sequel wiB prob«d)ly pio^e, hewill 
not abandon even for her sake. Tlw habit to whkih I al- 
little, titougb at presait incipient, is like most vices, of a 
progsesBive and augmenting nature* It is that of havkig 
teqwemt recourse to ardent sprits, into if^hicb young men 
nAMFtrauwl for pleasure are exceedin^y liadDle to fall. The 
fiwtftand features of the case shall be made known to you*; 
in. ^le mean time hwoke divine aid and direction. I value 
■othitt fefftuae, as I happily possess the means of ms^ing 
]pou: eomfortali^ with a man of chaeacter and education, 
tbM|^ he might not have a shilling. But while to a^/tM- 
t^kd prefeience on your part, no secular motive would 
iaduBe me tt> oppose a barrier over which a dutiful child 
could not pasB, I trust your piety and good sense will 
rndsne yea to concur with me in 9, justified opposition Ho 
ine and immorality; vrhicfa I shall first express by an inth- 
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mation, in reply to his letter, that his visits cannot be 
allowed, until satisfactory information has been received 
respecting his conduct abroad." 

Those who have suffered from suspense in similar cir- 
cumstances, may conceive how Victorine passed the period 
of inquiry, in which hope and fear took alternate pos- 
session of her mind ; — the former suggesting that a report 
was often unfounded, and then, in contemplation, she 
dwelt upon his prepossessing exterior, his polished man- 
ners, his literary taste, his fondness for music and the 
arts; — the latter representing in this instance it might not 
be so, which would probably separate her for ever from 
one she thought so calculated to make her happy, and 
perhaps consign him to inevitable ruin, by depriving him 
of a powerful motive to reform, whom she could not think 
past reclaim, and fondly hoped might be reclaimed by her 
instrumentality. 

But while thus, in the true spirit of charity, inclining 
most to hope, Lancelot found means to convey a letter to 
her hand, deploring in most pathetic terms the repulse he 
had received from her father, confessing that he had fallen 
into some excesses abroad, invoking her as his guardian 
angel to assist in his rescue, and check his wandering by 
becoming his monitor and guide, and promising her un- 
alienable affection, gratitude, and obedience. And her 
heart, softened by love, was yielding to the delusion, and 
-giving credence to the chimera, when she received the 
following letter from her sister Melbourne. 

"My dear Victorine, 

<*Mr. Andover, who has just returned from Paris, 
called upon us this morning, and leaves it with me to 
state to you, that from Lancelot's adherence to his real 
name when there, he found little difficulty in ascertaining 
his dissipated habits, together with those of his companion, 
which account was corroborated by a friend of Mr. A.'s, 
on whom he could rely, who lived near an hotel in the 
Rue St. Honor6, from which they had been expelled for 
disorderly conduct; and who, gathering from a hint or 
two of Mr. Andover's that his inquiry had reference to a 
matrimonial alliance, said, ' Rely upon it he should not 
have a daughter of mine, unless reformed ; and I think 
little less than a ten years' proof of that reform would satisfy 
me/ Mr. Andover added, further particulars, to be trans- 
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mitted to Hatcham Hall, would, he thought, ftilly convince 
you that it was unnecessary to pursue his journey further. 

" Now, my dear Victorine, my advice is to decide at 
once. The young man is a brandy drinker, whom Mr. 
Andover saw, when he paid the wedding visit, after dinner, 
and as he thought unobserved, fill glass after glass with 
his favourite liquor, which he drank off undiluted, without 
its appearing to have the least effect upon him. Say not, 
the companionship of the marriage state may prove his 
salvation ; and repeat not the old exploded maxim, that 
'a reformed rake makes a good husband.' You have heard 
of the case of our dear friend Selby , whose reformed rake, 
as she thought him, was found in such a besotted state on 
the marriage morning, as not to be aware of the engage- 
ment, and would not have been up in time for the cere- 
mony, if one of his friends had not entered his chamber to 
arouse him. And well I remember hearing our nursemaids 
tell, that after having lived with him a short time, which 
it was impossible to continue, she was compelled to sign 
separation articles, that only a desperate case indeed can 
justify; and she told me herself, the other day, that while 
she hoped to experience the Divine forgiveness, she could 
never forgive herself, for having taken that fatal step in 
opposition to the will of her father ; which, while it had 
subjected her for more than twenty years to a worse than 
widowed state, had only introduced an imbecile to inherit 
his property, not a fraction of which she was able to cal- 
culate; and added, she feared that circumstance, together 
with her own unhappy condition, had shortened both his 
and her mother's life. 

"Think not a powerful motive may avail, in a case where 
the powerful motive of self-interest and self-preservation 
fails. Do you recollect, when we were taking a ride one 
day, seeing a fine-featured man,* in the attire of a gentle- 
man, clinging to the rails of a house, as if seized with a 
fit, or some sudden illness, which rendered him unable to 
support himself; and which we thought it must be, from 
the extreme paleness of his countenance, though it became 
us not to inquire. Well, my dear, Mr. Melbourne heard 
afterwards, that though a person of large property, and 

* The writer often witnessed what is here described, and 
knew the individual, who was supposed to be worth not less than 
•f 30,000, and terminated hia existence thus, at about the age of 
thirty-five. 
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lugkly respectable coniiiectiona^his state at th«t tkne i 
itom habitual inebriatioii, fromr the efiects of wtiidi it ' 
said he was never entirely free ; that he was then on his 
way to a tavern^ to which he was not long afterwards able 
to go in any way, ¥athout being supported; whither lie 
was afterwards led and supported, twice or three times a 
day, until unable to go in that way, when his death sooa 
occurred, whose liver, the medical gentleman of the yiUage 
said, might be compared to a cinder. 

** I state these particulars, though they form a new and 
unpleasant subject for epistolary correspondence between 
us, to frighten you out of every subterfii^e. It is true, 
Lejicelot's case is not thus deep! y marked at present; but 
he is on the road to it, and you must not be exposed to 
the risk of his proceeding to s«ch a pomt. I expect. he 
will tell you that he has provided himself with pistols,, bwt 
you must not regard it. I will only aUow you to pvary iar 
Inm, which I will do myself sa well as I can. But jim 
must not have ' this man to be your wedded husbaad.^ 
Victorine Domford will not want an admiser moge w ot tk y 
of her. I will see you shottly. Be finn. 

Your skfifectionate sbter^ 
PmsciLLA. MBLBOcrairBJ^ 

Victorine felt l^e force of her sister's arguoaents^ aaiiL 
the DMnt of her raillery; it was^ just such a letter as she 
might have expected, on such aa occasicm, to receive fkom 
her sist^ Melbovrne,^ who was warns, penetratiaf^,. and 
averse to half measures; — yet she could not exactly firilew 
^r advieew She remembesed that it is said, '^ Whoso cow- 
fesseth, and forsaketh his sins, shall fmd mercy;*' and 
argued, that he could iH lay daim- to the heie&t of that 
promise, who aeted not on the same principle towatds bb 
fellows; — and thaA k ill beeatne those to treat others widi 
harshness^ who must themselves pleaJ gmity befefe Qnak 
Towards the vice,, she^elt not less aUrarrence t^Huudid ai^ 
of her friends, white she was anxiously desirous of restoring 
the wanderer, thereby to hide ov prevent the ikrther nudti- 
plieation of his sins. And she would have suceeeded in 
prevailing upon her father 1x> allow that a nx mon th s' 
abstinence, weH established, shoidd be considered prosf 
of Lancelot's recovery, had not Mr. Domford said, " he 
did not see how that abstinence could possibly admit of 
proof. Would he submit to the degradation of being closeTy 
watched, and confine himself within the limits of the 
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f^moBudSy — Mi. Hebes requife from his butler l&e kej of 
his cellar, receive no company for the period , or tospttt 
ereij article brought in at his gates V* a&d added, ^^ I shall 
imte to him, saying I have ascertained that his habits aie 
dissipated, and that nothing less than a thorough refor- 
mation of character can render hun eligible for a connect 
tknirith my family, — learing it to him to discorer w^emu 
of proof:" which letter went, accompanied by one frou 
Victorine, of the most persuasire kind, and l»reathing lore 
ai^ tenderness, but concurring by implication with that of 
her fother. And never did limcelot appear so despicabte 
in hift own eyes,^ — never vice so degrading, — ^never moral 
lessoik so forcible, as that now inculcated; which told him 
|4ainly,that afine person, good connections, taste, literary 
atfcUBments, and £2000 a year, would not effect a pass*- 
port into Mr. Dcnmfoid's £unily, without moral chara^er. 
He recognized in it the consequence of persisting in a 
waywaid scheme, which had wounded the heart of fa» 
p«^its, wi^idrawtt him firom their oversight, and left Yarn 
aqposed tro the hire of the profligate, and the cimtagioii of 
die prolane. He bewailed the day, when, at a splendid 
ca& in Paris, in the m^st of varKKts groups of dififereat 
BStiosur dktributed around the room, — statues^ columns, 
and lamps, multiplied to thousands by immense mirrors, 
he wished to be thought too polite to differ from others 
in the same company, and feared to appear fastidious, 
by reusing to partake of the liqueur that was commonly 
preferred among them. 

He resolved upon a change of conduct, and hoped, 
by substituting warm negus, well spiced, for the usual 
libation, to cheat his stomach into forgetfulness; but on 
one occasion, yielding to the force of a habit not en- 
tirely subdued, he ventured to quaff again the fiery draught, 
and, like one infatuated, took more than the accustomed 
quaptity, which operating on a frame out of health at the 
fimei bodily and mental, brought on a high fever, accom- 
panild by delirium. His life was rescued by the skill of 
the physicians in attendance, but his case settled down 
into a confirmed lunacy. Long did the affectionate Victo* 
rine lament his melancholy fate, supported as she was by 
the consciousness of having been justified in the course 
she had pursued, which never excluded him from the poS' 
Hbility of their being one day happy together, though the 
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idea of that possibility she pennitted not herself now to 
indulge for a moment. 

Frequent turns to Mrs. Clare's, visits in the circle 
of her numerous acquaintance, short excursions wkh 
her beloved father and Charlotte, — ^the strawberry, and 
cream party — the sale of fancy work on their grounds — 
the concert of music — the botanical display— the philoso- 
phical apparatus, were alike proved insufficient to dissi- 
pate the gloom that had overspread her mind; when she 
knew no greater happiness than she felt in conveying 
to Lancelot, as from an unknown friend, the well-chosen 
book, to cheer a lucid interval, or fruit from the hot-house, 
of which he was allowed to partake. Nor could she for a 
length of time be induced to listen to any other proposal of 
marriage, until, yielding to the solicitations of her friends, 
who thought new duties and a new scene might occasion 
a new train of reflections, she united her destinies with 
those of a gentleman of true piety and pleasing exterior, 
as well as education, taste, and fortune; who, well ac- 
quainted with all the foregoing circumstances, and know- 
ing by the happiness he enjoyed what Mr. Heber's only 
son had lost, when desirous of making the evil of intem- 
perance appear in a strong light, told the story of his 
Victorine's first love. 
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RECOGNITION; 

OR, 

THE TALE OF THE REFORMED. 



1 do own that it is strange; — ^nay more. 

The thing is passing strange, — *tis wonderful! 
Yet wherein, tell us, does the marvel lie ? — 
In its own nature, nothing does exist 
To make it so ; — 'tis merely so to us : 
Thousands around us daily do transpire. 
And yet we note them not. — But if perchance 
One strike our fancy, and we mark the thing, 
In full amaze we cry, — How wonderful! 



It is not necessary that a man should extend his organs 
of vision to the utmost tension that the membranes of the 
eye will allow, when passing through the streets of a town 
or city, in order to see society, or for the purpose of read- 
ing character. Nor is it indispensable to an acquaintance 
with individuals, that every action of their lives should be 
witnessed, or that every word should be heard; no! a wise 
man is aware, that character is developed in small matters, 
rather than by large things. A lady whose placid coun- 
tenance and demure address in public would deceive a 
crowd of novices, would discover, unintentionally, to a 
man of understanding, her genuine character, by a toss of 
the head, a curl of the lip, or a scowl of the eye; and 
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while the genets] tone of bevTOice he§orB stf« a ge t » n^ 
be '^wimifiig soil, and Boost mdodionay'^ — tlie fcautsh a»l 
luiiigfaty '^Norodr loud and impen^m'^ I wiilr"' ^tOtomf^ 
merely e^HSodical to her usual address, wo«ld ai. omtt 
open the eyes^ and ctWTfBce the ju^nest ci a dose ob- 
server, that the latter hespolce die leal character, dbe 
fomier was meteij assumed. 

A thousand instances m^ht r^u^ilj be pveseiKted of the 
m^ty resahs wluch hare issued froni contpaiatiTely trif^ 
causes, as well as m the laeans by whkh chaoraetef is dis- 
l^yed. Ooe dliistration of the subject is girea m theae* 
count of the imfoctiKikate yizier, who, haTiDg oifeBded his 
imper kms master, was condeiinicd to perpetaal captirity 
ID a lofty tower. At night, his faith^l and affeetioBate 
"wife came to weep beneath his prison window. ^*€Jeasc 
your grief,^said the sage; "go lw>me for the present, and 
return hither when you have procured a live black beetle, 
together with a little ghee, (or buiIalo*s butter,) three 
clews, — one of the finest silk, another of stout packthread, 
and another of whipcord, and, finally, a stout coil of rope." 
When she came again to the foot of the tower, provided 
according to her husband's commands, he directed her to 
touch the head of the insect with a little of the ghee, to tie 
one end of the silk thread around him, and to place the rep- 
tile on the wall of the tower. Seduced by the scent of the 
butter, which he conceived to be in store somewhere above 
him, the beetle continued to ascend till he reached the 
top, and thus put the vizier in possession of the end of the 
silk thread? who drew up the packthread by means of the 
silk, the small cord by means of the packthread, and by 
means of the cord a stout rope, capable of sustaining his 
own weight, — and so at last escaped from the place of his 
duresse^ 

Of tike popular narrative aboice, all my readers were 
probably aware^ before my paper reported it to them; — 
but I have one to lay before them, of which but few hawe 
even heard, and concerning which every one who rends 
maiy feel disposed to employ the exclamation in my motto 
— '* Wowi>ERFUL." Suggesting the propriety of bearkig 
in mind the prefatory observations I hs^e made, untB the 
Jmale of my tale is given, I shall, as a leasrndb one o^ die 
learned [^ofession would say, whik declaiming upon, or 
taking \x^ a digression from his brief, — -pttjee^d. 

" It may profit yo% young man," said the venecaye Mr. 
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H0w«rdy ad^essiiii^ kknseif to a person in the habit oi m, 
9uk», '*tx> hear tl^ lustc^r^r of ome who hfts, by his omu 
expecienee, proved in a measure the CDnsequescea r^> 
suiting from a course which God has deBomeed by the 
pra|^ : ' Woe ubIo them tl^ rise «p early in the mom- 
ia^ thai they may follow strong drink^— that c^Mstinoe 
nttiL nigfat, till wioe infiame them;' while the aivan- 
tsfieswfaaefa are inseparable from fearing Grod, and keeping 
\m emnmandnents, may dispose yoa when you hear thei% 
to implore divkie power to go and do Ucewise." 

The ekd man paused, aa if to receive the request of his 
an^r to go oo : he did not, however^ immediately recovct 
k. The saokir appeared to be lost in his own reiketionsy 
it was noty howey^,. tbat he had been deaf to the 
brief address which had been delivered^ for in a moment 
or two, as if arousing himself frcmi the mental abstraetioa 
lolo which he had fallen, he sighed deeply, and with a 
lode m which shame and sorrow were united, he said, 
**Yo«r kindness, sir, is exercised on one who is unworthy 
of it; and yet, sir, I hope it will not be forgotten or disfe* 
garded*" " If your future conduct corresponds with yowr 
pretest statement," resumed Mr. Howard, "your opinioa 
of yourself, althou^ natural, will be proved to be not 
quite correct* They alone are unworthy of kindness firom 
thek fellow men, who after experiencing it, forget or 
despise it; — but come,'*^ he added, "shall I counsel and 
csMtion yon for the future, by the recital of my own past 
brief history? and afterwards you will, perhaps^ furnish ns 
with aQ»e account of yourself." " I shall be obliged by 
the recital, sir," returned the sailor, ^'and haq>py to hewr 
it; but of myself, sir, I must be"— "Well, well," mtef^ 
nipled Mr. Howard, in hks own inimitably good-tempered 
and soothing manner,— observing a tear rolling down the 
stran^o's eheek, "we shall see; — yon will listen to an old 
mtaiLE irtory, then, will yo« ?" An mclmatioB of the bead 
gave an afHnnative, and Bir. Howard prepared himself ibr 
Ustesk. 

Beikwe,. faowerer, I allow my venerable friend to tell his 
tale,. 1 fed I most request to be allowed to tell my ow«, 
by exf^aining boriefiy who he was that i haxe so uncere* 
lOBaaaxaky inrtrodneed as tiie chief speaker, the persons 
oampoMo^ the present party, and by what means they 
we» bioc^hit ti^ether; otherwise I may be accused m 
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employing the black art, alias fiction, in conjuring up 
a personage who never otherwise existed, and so destroy 
the advantages which I desire my narrative should be the 
means of producing. 

I shall not presume to break in upon Mr. Howard's 
tale, but leave that entirely to himself: almost all I need 
say, of him is, — and less I cannot say, — he was my 
friend, using that term according to its literal import, and 
not after its fashionable acceptation. We were early asso- 
ciates; we began our existence in the same town, and at 
nearly the same time ; we studied in the same seminary of 
learning, and shared in all the pains and pastimes which 
are usually experienced by Etonian scholars ; there we 
conned over Ceesar, Virgil, Cicero, Plutarch, Xenophon, 
Longinus, &c. ; we grew up into life together, and only 
separated to enter upon the profession which each had 
selected. After a series of years, and a variety of adven- 
tures, he settled down in the county which gave him birth, 
and not far from the place of his nativity. His pleasant 
residence was such an one as every Christian philosopher, 
at the decline of life, would wish to possess. It was nei- 
ther stately as the mansion of a noble, nor wretched as 
the hovel of a beggar. The superfluities of a depraved 
taste did not debase it, neither did the evidences of poverty 
render it wretched. It was a modest, convenient dwelling, 
of the cottage kind, neatly thatched, and prettily white- 
washed ; and surrounded by just sufficient ground to sup- 
ply himself and a friend with vegetables, suitable to the 
variety of each season of the year, and a few choice shrubs 
and flowers, whose beauty and fragrance channed the] 
eye and regaled the sense. 

In addition to these comforts, he was blessed with a 
wife, and four daughters, to whom he was devotedly atJ 
tached. Mrs. Howard was some years younger than himn 
self, for he had entered a second time into the marriage 
state. Dr. Johnson observes, that for a man to enter a 
second time into matrimony, proves either that he was 
wretched in the first instance, or exceedingly happy. This 
was sage arguing on the part of the Doctor, for on one side 
or the other, his conclusion was sure to be right. My 
friend had experienced to his heart's content, — ^and, perJ 
haps, a little beyond it, — in his first nuptial alliance, the 
former state; in the latter case, however, he was blessed 
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with a female who was as much an ornament to her sex 
as his former wife had been a disgrace to it; — but I am 
trespassing on his province, and must hastily retreat. 

'In this charming spot, and with his no less charming 
family, he had lived a few years, blessing, and being 
blessed. His time and means were actively employed for 
the benefit of his fellow creatures. The wanderer and the 
destitute frequently found a friend and a home beneath 
his roof; while to reclaim the vicious, and reform the' de- 
based, appeared the great end for which himself and his 
affectionate companion in life lived. Perhaps age had 
rendered him somewhat garrulous, and few things pleased 
him better than the recital of certain parts of our his- 
tory. As, however, it did not reflect honour and fame 
upon him, parade and ostentation were not the motives 
which induced him to become his own chronicler. No ! 
some indeed might have supposed it was a singular propen- 
sity, bordering upon weakness, of which he was possessed, 
to speak of what others most studiously seek to conceal, — 
their own degradation ; but it was not so. Perhaps David's 
conduct and language might best explain the course pur- 
sued by my valued friend, when he said, "Many shall see 
it, and fear, and shall trust in the Lord.'' His own past fol- 
lies were exhibited as a beacon to others; and the mercy 
himself had experienced was made known, to encourage 
such as might be seeking it themselves. 

At the time in question I was on a visit at his cottage, 
where I had spent the best part of two most happy weeks. 
It was the early part of August, and we were seated, after 
an early tea, in a shrubbery of his own laying out, at the 
end of his garden. I should have said, perhaps, that there 
was one most offensive habit which my friend could not 
give up, and that was taking an occasional pipe ! I shall 
not become his apologist in this particular; the respect 
in which, it is well known, I hold the good taste of the 
ladies, and the high sense I entertain of courtesy, forbid 
me; still I imagine that their violent and most proper 
o|)position to the use of the earthen tube would have been 
considerably qualified, if not altogether abandoned, had 
they only beheld the grace with which he held it; besides 
which, it I remember right, he was in the habit of excusing 
himself, by saying he was taught it by a lady! This may 
seem strange, I admit, but it may nevertheless be correct, 
for I know another person who was also so instructed. 
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Well, so it was: ke did we tlie pipe; and bow, a smaH 
inight Metal taskud, — tar he preferred it to gkas,^4toid 
before lyan, oa a rartic taUe, Mding \as t:remm^ par- 
tsoa, about half a pint of home-brewed ale, while his pipe 
wmd tobacco were handled by hioi, as he addressed the 



Ow the ereaiitg preceding the one iu>w referred to, Mr. 
Howard, on returning home from a neighbouring town, 
Ind the happiness to rescue from the hands of aooie 
abandoned finaales, the now penitent strai^p^-. He was 
then rery fer gone in intoxication^ so far, indeed, as to he 
iacapahie of all resistance ; it was therefore perfec^y easy 
fer either firiead or foe, to do with him as their c^po^ 
dispositions would prompt them. Happy for hha, he fell 
into the hands of the former, in the person of Mr. Howard. 
The well-known character of my friend forbade even die 
base and nnpciadpled, in whose company the sailor «» 
.ttow foond, to offer any resistance to his expressed mteB^ 
tioa of having htm conveyed to hts house, which was 
II— ifdiatriy done; and in the <4iarta»ent usually devoted 
ao such accommodation, and under the care of a tras^ 
servant, he slept until the following morning, when, the 
^aifeolB oi the previous night's ddbauch haviag passed 
away, and food and explanation of the cause of 1ms pie- 
aent circumstances betag furnished him, he was invslad 
into the shrubbery, to receive the advice which his kind 
jMMt was dbout to give. The company conststad of my 
.fiaead aad his amii^e wife, the Miiknr, and myaelf. Mr. 
Howard %hted his pipe, and afbo: two or three geatfe 
^6& of his fiagrant Oionoko, he in his own good-tem- 
yered way, addmsed hioiaelf to the straoga:, and went on. 

^*I was the eldest of a femily of seven, three of whom 
•woe girls, aad the rest boys. With these beloved raters 
and brothers, I spent my earliest and most ha^y hoacs. 
7h& first pang of grsef that my heart felt, was occassoaed 
hf the death of my brother Edward, who was the aeid 
Imib to my^lf: the agoay of my mind o« that oaeaaioa i 
wen leiaenibar even now, and never aheH foog^ I 4e» 
^[ueatty to thisday, akhoagh the finger of i^ has apiaad 
ias aihrer caal ova: my head, look bsM^ to those jinraaife 
riafs, aad soaMtimes wi^ i could reod them, if only ibr 
the pmose of diq^iaymg all the afiection which my haait 
aow feris towards parent and friends, atill loved in timir 
^ atthaBf^ lost for ever feom aqr atgfat, until < the 

i\ 
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ts3Bxii^ sitaii flonnd, and the dead diail be raised incor- 
mpliUe.^ Tke da jb of my ditkihood were not dtstinguished 
ly^ mny cucmm taace b«t what is incidental to that age, 
»iifcaw a strong passion which I ieh for books may be ao 
called. The afS^ction of my parents was extreme, yet that 
«fiiection was never idlowed by them to exceed the bounds 
of propriety, by suffering myself, or my brothers and sii- 
terSy in any thing which appeared to have a tendency to 
iaq>n>priety, or which might o^nd against the laws of 
moral integrity: both by their own conduct, as well as by 
tbtdr warm and frequent precepts, they endeavoured to 
toBtil into our minds a reverence for, and a delight in, the 
ways of truth. Oh ! had I followed the advice, and imi* 
tated the exarn^^ of the best of parents, how much of Uie 
evil and mbery of my life had been prevented ! 

At aa early p^iod I was placed out at a popular establish* 
sent fi>r learning; and there, perhaps, was laid the ^n- 
dation for many of the practices of my after life. I feel 
so dispontion to bring any fdiarge against Uie learned 

Dr. K , the head master of the school, nor against the 

laws by which it should have been governed. *nie doctor 

was assidaaus in his duties, so far as regarded the advance* 

OKnt of the sehalars in classical and scientific attainments, 

while the laws in themselves were wholesome and good; 

tet the one appeared too much like the propelling power 

ef a steam oigine, whose only work is to pn^l to a 

given place; i^iiie the latter resembled an excellaiit 

aad sal»taatial ienoe, surrounding a beautiful gaiden of 

finats aad fioweis, but in which there are a number of 

^ates, aad these constantly open, that Uiose who shoukl 

Jaife been eaiployed in gathering and assorting thefruitaad 

floaiers, chose ratlier to avail ^lonselves of the liberty so 

ess^y obtained : — in short, general laxity of discipline pre* 

vailed, and the consequence was, the boys, pvefening t!tmr 

own enjoyment to £i^^g at aiathematics, or poring over 

latin mod Oiaek, wene guilty of frequent irregularities^ 

lAieh n^re either not Imown, ot winked at« Here, thiai»* 

fiMe, I learned habits to which 1 was before a stranger. 

tnke eoBBpuiy of tiie senior scholars led to associataon 

^alk some diMolute youag men of ^e f^ace, of fesciaatiB|^ 

trieats, bat not of the asost respectable order, either ia 

i Amdy or ooadact. It was here that I acquired the 

! iigliinnihlf nrhi nf mnilrni frnthmm rh T that penoas 

ikoald be so awaas s ed I— sweaimg aad dbiakiog, mUtk 
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their invariable accompaniments, dissimulation and in- 
trigue. Every succeeding session found me advanced in 
evil, and a deeper adept in the practices in which I now 
delighted. Many a holy day of God have I returned 
from excursions of pleasure, m a high state of inebriety, 
setting propriety at defiance, and trampling under foot 
the laws of my country and of Grod ! 

"Talents, not infrequently, become a snare and a 
curse, not only to those who possess them, but to society 
at large; and especially so, when they are devoted to the 
pursuits of sin. Of this sad fact, I soon became an un- 
happy evidence. The natural vivacity of my disposition, 
and a talent which I possessed for poetic composition, made 
me not only a welcome visitor in a numerous circle, but 
ray company was eagerly sought after by the dissipated 
and the gay. My own sex pressed my society, because 
of my capabilities to minister to their entertainment; 
while the opposite sex seemed to enjoy my visits, because 
I could flatter their vanity in strains which they approved, 
and because the lead was ceded to me among ray fashion- 
able companions. The result was natural : my pride was 
fed, while to gratify it to the full, my time was sacrificed, 
my money squandered, and my character fearfully exposed 
to loss. 

"Year after year continued to be thus spent; and as if 
to give a finish to my character, and prepare me for a cli- 
max in iniquity, I usually spent the recesses at the house 
of a near and wealthy relative. His opinions of, and af- 
fection towards me, knew no bounds. I was his idol, and 
he appeared as if wishful to display his peculiar attach- 
ment towards me, by ruining me. His habits, indeed, 
were disapproved of by my parents ; still I was permitted 
to be a frequent inmate of his mansion. At such periods, 
the brazen gates to the temple of dissipation were thrown 
open, and every inducement which could be supplied was 
furnished to induce me to enter. Few surpassed my rela- 
tion in his day, — awful fact! — in love to strong drink, in 
which he largely indulged, and in the frequency of profane 
oaths. Scarcely a day passed, or an evening returned, on 
which he was not considerably under the power of stupi- 
fying drink; and numberless were the hair-breadth es- 
capes which he experienced from premature death, in 
consequence of his habits of intoxication: but 'though 
thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with a 
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>est1e9 yet will not his foolishness depart from him;'* 
nercy is scorned by such, and judgments are not regarded. 
B[is end, however, was wretched, as the termination of the 
Ives of all drunkards must be. While with him, I was 
iupplied with money as I wanted it; and my evenings and 
lights were very generally spent where the thoughtless 
ind debased resort, — at the theatre, or the tavern. 

** At the termination of my studies, I returned home. 
Mad prepared for a profession in whicji I expected to 
realize distinction and wealth. Now it was, that circum- 
stances of a painful nature multiplied, and with rapid suc- 
cession broke upon me. Notwithstanding my dissipated 
habits, I still felt a charm in the society of my brothers 
and sisters, which rendered them inexpressibly dear to me, 
and which nothing could dissolve. I therefore felt the 
more keenly, the breaking up of a circle, in which I had 
spent my happiest hours, and in which, at that time, all 
my happiness appeared to exist. My youngest brother, 
Joseph, who was still but a child, was intrusted to the 
care of an intimate friend, who commanded a fine ship, to 
take a voyage for the benefit of his health. He left the 
parental roof, never again to return, the ship was lost on 
the coast of Coromandel, where nearly every soul perished; 
my brother, however, was among the saved, but he did 
not return to cheer the hearts of his sorrowing parents; 
reports of him, and once or twice letters from him reached 
us; but years have now rolled away since, in all probabi- 
lity, he has ceased to be an inhabitant of this world." A 
tear stood in the old man's eye, as he touched upon his 
brother's death; affording ample evidence, that years 
had not effaced the fond recollection from his mind, or 
weakened the affection in which he held his memory. The 
sailor beheld his amotion, and seemed to shudder with 
some internal emotion; indeed, each of the party evi- 
dently sympathised with the feelings of my friend, who, 
after a pause of a few moments, proceeded with his tale. , 

"I now come to a period of my history, which was 
undoubtedly the most eventful of my life ; and which I 
never can survey, and frequently I do so, without consi- 
dering my subsequent sufferings as judicially permitted 
for my conduct then. Let no one after me consider per- 
jury as a venial offence, or imagine that the feelings of a, 
sensitive and devoted female, are, to be made the sport of 
a cold-hearted changeling with impunity; — and yet, mine 
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w» lu^ change, — no, years of bitter regret, and iHiabated 
attuchment, assure me it was infatuation, — fiuidiBess; — I 
WSB trepinned, I, — but where am I wandering — 1 wffl 

''I had nearly attained my twaitieth year, whea m 
as occasion never to be forgotten by me, while passing 
through my father's garden, I was unexpectedly met l^ 
a. fi»cinating female, who appeared to be about my own 
age. Whatever before had been my notions o£ ranak 
besaty, I was now convinced they were incorrect; and 
that if any standard could be raised, by which ^mt 
arbitrary term, and contested opinion, mij^t be d^iiei 
and settled, such a one stood before me. It was not 
simply in her stature, symmetry, step, or compleziini, 
that her fascination existed; — these all appear^ conh 
bised, and whereas on former occasions, my attenU<m 
had been arrested by some one particular grace or ex- 
pression, I was now unable to Ex upon any one, all se«aed 
£^e unrivalled, and all appeared at the same time to 
astodsh and impress. She appeared to me ^e protcrtyfe 
<rf Milton's Eve: — 



« So lovely fair. 



That 119 hat seem'd fair in all the worlds seem'd now 
Mean, or in her summ'd up, in her contained. 
And in her looks; which ^om that time infused 
Sweetness into mj heart unfelt bef<^e, 
And into aU things bj her air inspired 
The-spirit of love, and amorous d^ight.'' 

^^My desire to know who this fair being could b^ 
soon gratified. The children of a near friend of my ] 
tiber's, at whose house she was staying, had been apendiiig^ 
the afternoon with my youngest sisters, and fear these sitt' 
had entered the garden, at the time I was about ta Imsnt 
it; Our interviews after this were frequent, and evevy 
suceeedii^ meeting only tended to rob roe more fully et 
my peace, for I loved the charming Eurina^ with sdl the 
passion that mortal should feel towards mortal At' 
lesgth, every assurance that modesty and truth could ^hre 
was a#>rded, that my affection was returned. A t^vmtmt 
initances ave yet stiMred up in my menK>ry, of deep, darotari' 
aita«hinifeiit on her part, ^ieh, as I think im^ crusli las: 
witlt » we^i^t of gri^, whech nature trembles beaeatli*. 

*'Yea^ passed 001, so^ expeetatkwi wa»> sltoog, • 
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oeming tke issue of our acqaaintance, and among oor 
£rieiid» nothing was talked of more than 

" Nuptial sanctity, and marriage rites," 

^ivhich it was believed would soon take place, — when a 
serpent, in the guise of a female, crossed my path, and 
<?oming between Eurina and myself, blasted all my hopes 
of Happiness^ A thousand and a thousand times have I 
Teviewed that fatal moment, and as often have I been like 
<one waking from a painful dream to endure all the misery 
'Of a dreadful reality, while mentally I have inquired, * can 
all this be true?* A greater inequality, a more perfect 
diasimilarity in every particular, could scarcely exist, than 
was found between this woman and Eurina: in the most 
unqualified sense. Shakspeare's comparison might here be 
instituted,, 

" That was to thit, 

Hyperion to a satyr." 

yet sot it was by a matter-piece of dissimulation ; to per- 
fbet winch was suited — the tone of her voice, — the action 
of het body, — ^the muscles of her countenance. She woa 
me to her purpose. With n^ eyes wide open to the evil 
which was spread for me, I went towards my ruin as though 
I knew it not. My infatuated passions overruled my 
judgment; but did not destroy it. — But why am I thus 
tinesomely minute ? Suffice it to say, that after years of 
atd^it affection, felt and received, 1 abandoned the woman 
wkO' only possessed my heart, and was united by legal 
bonds to one who acted as a demon towards me. Still it 
sft well^ and yet I shudder while I review the misery which 
h eiiihired horn her for more than twenty years ! 

'^at I must hasten to the black scenes of my tale. 
dcsECt^ had the first three short months of my married 
life bisen run, before the mask was dropped, which my 
wt^ ere she became such, had worn. I discovered at 
OBC^'tbat I had no home, my dwelling place became the 
mostJtiateiul spot with which I was acquainted. The soft 
mtd gende tones of a voice which seemed incapable of reach^ 
Imff a lofi^er key^, were choemged to the thundering of a con* 
tinued borean storm. I felt the evil of my situation, but 
Imewnot howto^remedyit. Conviction fell with a withering 
U%illPi]pmiiie» I seenysdconseiouathat my sufferings were 
— ^-^^'^-^rBf my perjury to i^e deeply injured Eurina^ was^ 
typtmiflhwiont from tbc person for w^ma I had 
h2 
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impiously sacrificed her happiness and health. To put 
away the more than half distracting recollections under 
which I writhed, I seized the intoxicating cup; this was a 
kind of sealing my own misery, it was adding fire to flame, 
troubles came down upon me, like hail upon the blossoms 
of spring, threatening my entire destruction. • , • 

"My second brother, my beloved Frederick, left home 
for sea, on a speculation honourable and lucrative, and 
shortly after, news came of his death : this was followed 
by the loss of a beloved sister, and that by a second, 
while the whole was succeeded by the removal of my fa- 
ther, whose end was hastened by the unnatural conduct 
of my wife ! Oh, what a change had a few years wrought; 
I stood confounded amidst the ruins of my family. In the 
mean time, affairs at home grew worse and worse, and 
from a small quantity, to cheer my spirits, as I foolishly 
supposed, I continued to increase my draught, both in 
frequency and quantity, until I became a settled and con- 
firmed drunkard ! I was now less capable than formerly 
of attending to my business, indeed it was utterly neglected, 
my companions in m^ midnight revels, urged me in my 
dark career, and from a state of competency and ease, I 
sunk by degrees to want and wretchedness. Under the 
influence of drink, I signed a security for a worthless asso- 
ciate, to a large amount; a few weeks only passed when, 
unconscious of the dilemma into which my intemperate 
habits had thrown me, the sum for which I had ignorantly 
made myself responsible was demanded. I wsis aware, 
that to meet the claim my whole property must be sacri- 
ficed. Stung to madness by my folly, I became more 
foolish still, and ran again to that which had already ruined 
me. Without examining the correctness of the demand 
which was made on me, and in order to avoid the disgrace 
which I had brought upon myself and my beloved children, 
^— for they were dear to me as my own heart's blood, — I 
fled from the place of my ruin, and without scarcely 
knowing what I did, for I was scarcely sober one hour, I 
crossed the British Channel, having no settled plan before 
me, excepting a desire to leave England, and, I then 
thought, for ever! 

" On my reaching Paris, I proceeded immediately to the 
Rue de la Paix, and took up my residence at one of the 
principal inns in that dissipated city, — the hotel Mirabeau* 
I had brought with me about two hundred and seventy 
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pounds, which was all the ready money upon which 1 could 
at the.moment lay my hand. Here I drank largely, anxious, 
if possible, to silence the .clamourings of conscience, and 
drown reflection altogether. But I was not allowed to 
succeed in my wicked purpose; even in the height of 
intoxciation, I felt my humiliating circumstances. With 
the feelings of a maniac, I rushed from the hotel, I knew 
not whither, and half unconscious of my own conduct, I 
wandered on, — crossed the place Louis XL, over the Pont 
Louis Seize, towards the bank of the Seine, and now de- 
struction lay full before me. I approached the dark waters 
in which, almost every night that passes, some one or more 
unhappy beings, rushing from the gaming tables or loath- 
some brothels of the Palais Royal, consummate their 
misery. The moon played silently upon its surface, and 
threw far around me a clear soft light, which rendered 
even distant objects partially visible. 

"This was an awful crisis, the horrible suggestion fas- 
tened upon my mind, that death was preferable to the life 
I was now doomed to live. I staggered nearer, — I ap- 
proached the edge of the water, — an invisible hand seemed 
to urge me on, — now my degraded, miserable condition, 
seemed to glare before me. A fearful desperation shot 
through my bmin, the strong fumes of the large portions 
of spirits which I had swallowed, rendered me furious; I 
exclaimed, as I rushed towards perdition, 'This, then, 
shall end it.' At that moment, I perceived a figure floating 
on the waters, it approached the spot where I stood, as if 
transfixed by some powerful necromantic spell; I stooped 
to lay hold of the object which had so unexpectedly ar- 
rested my attention. It was the body of a woman. Never 
shall I forget the dreadful sensation which I experienced 
as I drew it to the shore ; it was a ghastly sight, murder 
had undoubtedly terminated the existence of one, who, 
so far as the moon-beams enabled me to discover, had been 
young and handsome. I was sobered in an instant, — my 
blood seemed to curdle in my veins, as I gazed upon a 
gaping gash upon the neck of the unfortunate female, from 
which even yet, blood oozed out. The sound of voices 
from persons approaching the spot, roused me from the 
state of reverie and stupor into which I had fallen ; and 
impressed with the thought, that if found in such circum- 
stances, no plea which I could set up, would be sufficient 
to free me from the dreadful imputation of murder! how 
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different were my sober thoughts, from my refiectb^ 0r 
rather purpose without reflection, — in drink. I nowfKmglii 
to save that, which before I had determined to destroy, — 
my life! Creeping therefore, like some guilty being, I to- 
moved to a distance from the spot, and beheld wi^ plea- 
sure, from my retreat, the persons I had heard, approach, 
in a short time afterwards, the place which I had 1^ 
They were two young men, a few moments consultetm 
appeared to take place over the body, and then they 
raised the bleeding female from the ground, and carried 
it, with apparent tenderness, towards the building which 
is appropriated for the reception of bodies which are found 
in the river. 

^'For a short time my mind was occupied in thinking 
upon the unhappy person whom I had dragged from the 
Seine, when, by a natural transition, my thoughts reverted 
to the purpose which had brought me to its margin, asd 
then, with redoubled violence, my own fearful circum- 
stances recoiled upon me. With unaccountable in^im* 
tion 1 again flew to spirits, and drank nntil I had oiicb 
more lost the proper exercise of my reason. In this staie 
I wandered, more by instinct than understanding, to tiie 
first floor of the Palais Royal, and entered one of tfaoie 
spacious and splendid pandemoniums, whence many a 
frantic youth has issued, uttering fearful execrations en 
the hour that he entered its infernal gates, and consian- 
mated his crimes and misery, so far as time is concenraS^ 
by an act of self-destruction. 

**The dice were actively thrown, and polite inTitatiora 
were tendered me to join in the game. I consented, won, 
Bnd bet again, and again fortune, as I supposed, favoufed 
me. So I continued to fill my pockets, until feeling thiiBt 
pressing me, and elated with my success, I retired to tfaoEt 
^brilliant temple of luxury, the Cafe des Milles Colonnetj 
— ^o called because its columns are reflected in glasses 
till they become thousands, and there, added drunkennes 
to thirst. Now my die seemed cast indeed; I etrayed 
back to the place I had quitted, and in less than one bom^ 
my winnings had returned to the pockets of those froa 
^hom they had been taken, while my own money departai 
with it. Thus on the first night of this my last visit i!0 
Paris, I became through drukkeitkess a gambhr, mmi 
through gambling a beggar ! 

" At an early hour on the following morning, I was 
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Mmoke by some heavy drops of water falling on my faoe, 
and on opening my eyes to discover by what I was an- 
noyed, I beheld waving above my head the branches of a 
tee, from whose foliage heavy drops of rain were shook by 
Ike rustling wind which agitated the limbs. In indeseri- 
faable surprise I started upon my feet, and found that I 
had been reposing upon one of the chairs which are plaeed 
under the trees that are planted in the inside of the piazaas 
of the Palais Royal, and which, during the day, are let to 
dissipated loungers, with a newspaper, for a couple of sous 
a piece. How I came there, how long I had reposed, or 
what was my present business, I could not immediately 
comprehend. After a few efforts, however, to clear amay 
the film which hung around my mental vision, the ^Buety 
winch Shakespeare's exclamation might well describe^ — 
* horrible, most horrible,' — ^broke upon me, and I soon 
felt as well as recollected my last night's folly. But haw 
J had left the gambling table, or how I had managed ^o 
take up my abode where I had evidently lain during some 
inmrs, no efi^rt of mine could explain. 

** In consequence of having been exposed some time Ao 
Jbe coM air and damps, I shivered like an atpen leaf, 
whic^, together with lassitude, and nausea, arising £ram 
intoxication, rendered me a pitiable object indeed. Ike 
bum of conversation which now met my ear, soon increaaad 
to a noise, for the piazzas began to fill. I felt ashaaoed 
to meet the eye of one of my fellow-creatures, and theae- 
foiBe hastily retreated from the spot. After strolling idaant 
Ibe suburbs of the city for two or three hours, amasg 
'Crowds which it was impossible to avoid, each of wham 
m^edaed lounging about without actual occupation, al- 
though giving no indication that they were above it, — I 
felt the cravings of want; and then it was, that the bitter- 
Bess of despair and madness, for a while took hold uftan 
Mie. I was pennyless, houseless, and friendless ; —an exile 
firom my country, a ruined man fleeing from the aim of 
Ae law, or the pointing finger of scorn ; and I was all diis 
irom indulging in the use of ardent spirits ! 

** Amidst the total wreck which I experienced, happBy 
my watch remained, that it had not followed my gold mtiS 
aatcmishing; it was a valuable one, and it appeared tovie 
as A plank would to a drowning man. In a moment I 
experienced something like comfort, ^e price it wowdd 
:fetch would relieve my immediate wants, and scuneliiif g 
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might occur which would enable me to procure at least 
a living for the future. The first shop which caught 
my eye, at which it was likely I could obtain cash for my 
time-piece, I entered, and soon found it was no uncommon 
thing for gentlemen, after a night spent in the Palais 
Royal, to raise sums in a similar way. The bargain was 
soon struck, and with about one-third of the worth of my 
watch, I left the shop, and entered a restaurant; the 
carte, or bill of fare, was handed me, and I made a selec- 
tion from a list which exhibited 

* Earth, air, and ocean, plundered of their sweets.' 

My appetite was soon appeased ; for which, together with 
half a bottle of wine, I paid four francs and twelve sous, 
and then, in the imprudence of folly, for trouble had not 
made me wise, I ordered a strong tumbler of brandy and 
water, and while drinking it, was swallowed up by die 
horrors of my own obtruding and intolerable reflections. 

"Sorrow and distress which proceed from the ordinary 
course of human affairs, and over which we have no con- 
troul are frequently distressingly acute ; but such as result 
from our own acts of folly and crime, come charged with 
a power to inflict torture, in comparison with which, the 
former, objectionable as they may be, are but as the 
draught of nauseous medicine which is swallowed to expel 
disease, to a stream of liquid fire poured into the system, 
which burns as it descends, and destroys in its issue : and 
something of this I felt at this period. Mine were evils 
of my own procuring, nay more, which with desperate 
folly and persevering madness, I had procured in every 
drop of spirit which I had swallowed, and yet I continued 
to drink it. 

" I passed one week in this miserable way, striving, but 
striving in vain, to forget the past, and to close my eyes 
against the future, by the use of frequent and strong po- 
tations of the destructive liquid, to the tasting of wluch I 
can trace all the misery 1 then endured. At length, ray 
slender funds warned me by their rapid decrease of the 
necessity of seeking some means by which to replenish 
• them. No way, however, appeared; and while I consi- 
dered my folly in risking at the gaming table, that which, 
with economy, would have met my wants until some plan 
had been devised for my future course, I seemea to 
possess no power over my vitiated appetite, which 
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craved, demanded^ and obtained fresh supplies of liquid 
destruction. 

** During the day, I wandered round Paris, in hopes of 
obtaining some employment for my pen by which to sup- 
port myself, but failed of success. My application, in more 
than one instance, met with repulse; I looked, — shall I 
state it? yes, — I looked a drunkard! and that was con- 
sidered a sufficient reason why those who otherwise might 
have engaged me, declined my services. So passed my 
time, until seven francs constituted the whole of my stock 
of money. 

** Of all the miseries of a merely earthly nature, which 
in this world a man can know, poverty appears the 
greatest. A man may be infected with a disease which 
makes him loathsome, both to himself and others, yet mo- 
ney can make his society delightful; every infirmity under 
which human nature can groan maybe endured, — money 
can conceal the infirmity, or can change the defect to a 
positive embellishment : he may be a knave of the first 
quality, whom society ought to execrate and shun, and 
yet money will form an apology for him, and make his 
presence welcome, even where the appearance of evil, it 
might have been supposed, would have been studiously 
avoided. Non compos mentis may be his state, in plain 
English, a very fool, whose ignorance may be declared by 
every word he utters, and in every action he performs, but 
money will turn his blunders into racy wit, and his sleepy 
Ignorance to oracular wisdom ; — in short, tiie only unpar- 
donable, unbearable sin, is poverty ! mind, and integrity, 
and real worth, because associated with indigence, is 
obliged to suffer. 

*' The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Or else to bear, the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely. 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworth j takes.'— 

** All this I now felt, but alas, my own folly had occa- 
sioned it, I was deprived of the right of complaint, to 
whatever extent 1 might yet be called to endure, I was 
obliged to acknowledge I was my own tormenter. 

''My last frank iingled upon the table of the Caf6 
MantausieTf — ^for I had sunk from the most splendid, to 
the most wretched accommodation which Paris could 
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fiflford, — as I paid for my kuitt dinner,; and w^ve, atham, 
I was to obtain either food or lodging afterwardU, I pot- 
Beased no means to determine. The remainder of that day 
{Missed, and night came, — to me, a supperless and hedlav 
night, — for Parisians are not more willing than thedwelloB 
in London, to furnish the supplies without k prix. 

*^l wandered forth, so far as the woods of Chanm 
Elys^es, and, beneath the embordering of its beautiuil 
plantations, took up my cheerless lodging, and «k|Bt 
Boundly — ^more from fatigue and exhaustion, than the 
softness of my couch, — until the sun was hi^ in .the 
jheavens on the following morning. As. I again strayed 
into the city of frivolity and dissipation, my eye caught an 
Advertisement, which emnounccd that an English gentle- 
man, who was about to take a tour, was in want of a-ser- 
yant. Menial as the post might be, I judged it preferable 
than to live a while in idleness, and then to starve amidst 
plenty and splendour, and therefore applied for the plaoe^ 
without an hour's delay, and obtained it. I was soon 
equipped in a dress suitable to my new station, and after 
JBL short preparation, I left Paris with my master, and 
eommenced our projectedjourney. 

"Oh! what a falling oft was here; and yet strange u^ 
ihe statement may appear, the brutalizing effects of strong 
drink had wrought so great a change in my natural sensi^ 
bilities, that for a time the degradation was hardly felt by 
me. The gratification of the appetite had succeeded te 
imbrute the man: my own experience proved most conr 
dusively, that a drunkard and a brute are nearly allied^ 
fOr rather, that the former sinks below the latter. 

** With the rapidity of a courier,we passed through Troyea, 
Dijon, and Besangon, to Lausanne; and from thence,, 
after resting a day and a night, moved forwards at break 
of day for Chillon. My object is not to describe places 
or scenery, where I might linger to tell of the rich, sub- 
lime, and subduing charm of Swiss scenery, where cot-^ 
tages, castles, churches, and villages, meet the enchanted 
view, and. intersperse the luscious landscape. Here, fertile 
vineyards greeted the sight, and there, a handsome chateaa 
arrested the attention. Occasionally, frowning, perpen« 
dicular rocks, of stupendous height, made a powerful im* 
pression on the mind, and in whose deep beds, the cele- 
brated Rhone dashed, foamed, and wound away, sendiii|^ 
up sounds from the deep abyss, loud and mdancholy, 
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ii^cfa again were Relieved by the tinkling sounds of goa^ 
herds' bells, con»ng down from the Alpine glens. Hie 
idem ftom Villeneuve, which is at one extremity of the lake 
«f GeskevB,^ is fine beyond description ; the imagination of 
man can supply nothing equal to it. So many bright 
aaaooiations are blended with the scenery in the miml of 
every reader, as to render it overpowering. From this 
point the chateau of Chillon is seen to the utmost advan- 
tage, mouldering in its own magnificence, and idle uie- 
lessness. As it meets the eye, the fate of the courageous, 
^the patriotic, and virtuous Bonnivardt, the hero of liberty, 
rushes upon the mind, and the * prisoner of Chillon/ 

« Who, for his father's Mth, 

Suffer *d chains, and courted death,' 

Stands before the creative imagination. Byron's muse has 
immortalized the place, with pure and felicitous expres- 
sion, and, with a vigour and spirit which does honour tO 
his own mighty mind, he has sung his sufierings and his 
wrongs. Who can but feel the charm of the latter part of 
his sonnet — 

* Chillon ! thy prison is a holy place. 

And thy sad floor an altar ; — for 'twas trod. 
Until his very steps have left a trace. 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod. 

By Bonnivardt ! — May none those marks efface ! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God.' 

"From Chillon we pushed on across the Simplon, ter- 
rU)le in .grandeur; from whose giddy heights we view^ 
&e captivating Val d*Ossalo, and passing through seveisal 
pretty villager, and some very miserable ones, entered 
Milan, a place justly famous for every thing but liberty, 
which it has never properly known. After paying proper 
respect to its magnificent amphitheatre, which is capable 
of holding thirty thousand spectators, — and the superb 
sculpture, of which there were many valuable specimens, 
although none equal to the exquisite and delicate marble 
ornaments to the magnificent triumphal arch which formed 
the gate of the Simplon, which, had it been completed, 
would have justified Bossi's strong assertion respecting it, 
* that it would have presented the grandest architectural 
work of any class that has ever been imagined, either by 
the ancients or the moderns;* — and having surveyed with 
•dmiration the splendid productions of Leonardo da Vinoi, 
Titian, and Bernardo Zenale, which these renowned mas- 
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ters have left behind, as well as innumerable other inte- 
resting objects, we journeyed forwards, until we arrived 
at the gay and voluptuous city of Venice. Here again my 
highest aesire was gratified, in surveying persons and 
things, with whose names I had long been familiar. Our 
stay here, however, was shorter than I should have wished, 
but I was a servant, and a slave ; a servant to my master, 
and a slave to my passions; and, unhappily, I was enabled 
to gratify them now to the full, for him whom I served was 
a drunkard! 

"Ferrara, Florence, Naples, the village Marochiano, 
and the school of Virgil, were visited, and merely visited. 
At Rome, however, we took up our abode, and remained 
there a considerable time. 

How lively a feeling is excited, and how deep it is kept 
up in the breast of every lover of the fine arts, even by the 
solitary mention of that cradle of history, poetry, music, 
painting, sculpture, &c., — Italy. . Every thing about it 
is blended with youthful associations of pleasure, delight, 
grandeur, glory, extacy. Once the seat of empire for 
the mistress of the whole world, although at present the 
haunt of vice, and the throne of antichrist, it will never 
lose its celebrity, until taste shall cease to exist, for every 
thing that is great in antiquity, or glorious in arts. Every 
thing even of an inanimate kind, whether dug from the 
bowels of its flaming mountains, or fished up from the 
Tiber, Po, or Adda, is received with pleasure by the vir- 
tuoso ; how could it be otherwise than that I should ex- 
perience more than I can now express, when I stood upon 
the ground whose praise all nations have sung, and whose 
fame will only expire with the expiring groan of a dying 
universe. Yes, 

* For ever and for erer shalt thou be 
Unto the lorer and the poet dear; 
Thou land of sun-lit skiea, and fountains clear. 
Of temples and gay columns, waving woods 
And mountains, from whose heights the bursting flood« 
Bush in bright tumult to the Adrian sea : 
O thou romantic Italy ! 
Mother of poetry, and sweet sounds.' 

''I have before stated, my master was a drunkard! 
His indulgence in this vice led him to others, and this in- 
volved him, not unfrequently, in the most imminent and 
dangerous affrays. He had been at Rome and its vicinity 
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somewhat more than fourteen months, when his health 
visibly declined. His intemperance had laid the founda- 
tion of a disease, which threatened his life ; still he drank. 
The circumstance of his illness gave me fresh opportunities 
to indulge in my own love of spirits, and I did not allow 
the opportunity to escape me. Medical aid was sought 
for my master, and he was directed to take a sea voyage, 
as the only probable means of restoring him to health, or 
of saving his life. Immediately upon this recommendation, 
he determined to visit Spain, and we accordingly embarked 
at the mouth of that celebrated stream, the Tiber, and 
crossing the Mediterranean, landed at Cadiz. Whether 
the voyage would have proved efficacious or not to the 
lasting establishment of his health, was not proved, he 
had recovered considerably, indeed his health might be 
said to have been completely restored, when the love of 
ardent spirits was agam indulged with greediness. His 
restored power appeared the signal given for increased 
debauch. 

^'On a certain occasion he had, in company with an 
English baronet, an equal devotee with himself at the im- 
pious shrine of Bacchus, been taking an excursion round 
the bay, in the barge of the latter. They had, with fatal 
precaution, supplied themselves with a sufficient quantity 
of brandy, before they sailed for their little voyage, and of 
this they drank freely during the day. The evening was 
a fine one, and we were returning in high spirits, when a 
sudden gust of wind caught the boat, and heeled her on 
her larboard gunwale. At this period, each of us in the 
vessel were considerably under the influence of liquor, the 
consequence was, we were unable to maintain our positions, 
and were thrown from our seats bv the suddenness of the 
lurch. In a moment the boat filled with water, and the 
next beheld us struggling for our lives amidst the rippling 
stream. With my master and his companion the struggle 
was short, they sank, to rise no more until the sea shall 
be commanded to vield up her dead, while I was, with 
considerable difficulty, rescued from a similar untimely 
fate. This awful visitation, and my own providential 
deliverance, produced in my mind a feeling such as I had 
never before experienced. I saw, and felt then, the evils 
connected with the use of ardent spirit, and determined, 
firom that time, never again to touch the destructive drug. 
My vow has been kept sacred, and I hope it ever will. 
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''By the death of my master, I was once more throvm 
upon the world, and with but little more than I posseaKd 
when I engaged myself to him, — ^which was literally 
nothing. I had roved from place to place, like some per- 
turbed spirit, ' seeking rest, but finding none;' and nw7 
my thoughts turned towards the land of my birth. The 
touching lines of Cowper rushed to my mind, and I 
exclaimed, 

'England, with all thy faults I lore thee Btill— * 
Hy country '. and, while yet a nook is left, 
Where English minds and manners may be found. 
Shall be constrained to lore thee.' — 

" I was in this mood one day shortly after my master^s 
death, and before any arrangement had been made of his 
affairs. His papers were wholly under my care, and wl^ 
^ I was carelessly turning over some newspapers recendy 
received from England, to my inexpressible astonishment 
I saw the announcement of the death of my wWe, 
connected with a paragraph which declared briefly my 
own sudden departure from hotiie some years before, under 
the presumption, as it was supposed, that my fortune had 
been forfeited in consequence of a security which I had 
given for a person when in a state of intoxication ; that 
my friends had examined the document when the demand 
was made, and found it in some legal particular informal; 
in consequence of which, my property had been enjoyed 
by my wife and family, until her death, and would now, 
in all probability, be placed under the care of the lord 
chancellor, unless I should, if living, soon return and pre- 
vent it. 

''This intelligence, so perfectly unexpected, was ^ec- 
trical. My servant's attire was soon exchanged for a habit 
befitting the station 1 was again to fill, and in little more 
than two months from that time, I again pressed the land 
which gave me birth. My meeting with my beloved chil- 
dren I cannot describe, nor is it necessary. The happiness 
which I never expected to realize smiled upon me; Boy 
destructive habit had been completely overcome, my healtt 
was firmly established, and the business in which I engaged 
with unwearied attention prospered. Many attempts were 
made by my former companions to ensnare me again, hot 
they did not succeed. I had bitterly experienced the evils 
of intemperance, and now determined by the help of GM, 
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whoU^y and for ever^ to abstain firom the use of all ardent 
spirits. 

''Of my second marriage, and all the blesaedness I 
[have experienced in it/' olwerved Mr. Howard, smilingly^ 
as he looked at Mrs. Howard, '' 1 suppose I must not ven- 
ture to speak; I may, however, most confidently assert^ 
that I owe one of the best of wives to Temperance^ for had 
I continued to be a lover of strong drink, I never should 
have enjoyed the happiness which I now possess; and that 
is as much as man can desire, or perhaps experience in this 
world." *' I am sure, my love,*' replied Mrs. Howard, 
I' if you impute your happiness to me, you are quite right 
in your remark that you owe me to temperance, and you 
ought, therefore, to be a bold advocate in its cause, for 
never could I have consented to become the wife of a mam^ 
who in conduct and habits was a brute ; no ! though I had 
admired his talents more than 1 did yours, or had esteemed 
him, had it been possible, beyond the high esteem in which 
1 held yourself; for to have done so, would have been 
courting poverty and misery, by wedding intemperance 
and vice." " I feel the full force of your observations," re- 
turned Mr. Howard, " my own experience affords unexcep- 
tionable evidence, that loss of character and respectability, 
the sacrifice of peace and comfort, and the destruction of 
life, and endangering future salvation, are connected with 
the use of spirituous liquors, while the removal of these,: — 
the heaviest of evils, — and the enjoyment of every possible 
good, may reasonably be expected to result from habits of 
sobriety. 

"My abhorrence of intemperance now became equal to 
my former love of it, and 1 considered it proper that I 
should endeavour, not simply by my conduct and advice, 
but in every other way within my power, to make some 
reparation to society, for the evil which by my previous^ 
example I might have done. I therefore determined to 
seize every opportunity to assist and benefit such of my 
fellow creatures, as I might find led captive by the de- 
structive agent of Satan; you," continued Mr. Howard,, 
addressing himself more immediately to the stranger, '' you 
aieof that number, and in order to advise and benefit you,. 

ou have been brought into my house, and my own brief,. 

>ut eventful history has been recited, and will, I should 
imagine and hope, instruct you sufficiently concerning the 
nunous consequences which necessarily grow out of the use 
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of ardent spirits; while the advantages of entirely ab- 
staining from them, my own experience proves." 

Mr. Howard ceased, and for awhile silence reigned. 
The stranger sat absorbed in his own reflections. He had 
covered his face with his hand, and was now evidently 
convulsed by feelings which he felt indisposed to display, 
but which he had not the power to conceal. —The big tear 
oozed through his fingers, and sobs became audible. Mr. 
Howard was himself deeply affected, he contemplated in 
his guest his own former state, and thought of the course 
which he ran, when *' no man cared for his soul." Mrs. 
Howard, in a kind and affectionate manner, endeavoured 
to sooth him, while I sat an astonished, yet gratified spec- 
tator. At length the sailor recovered himself, and turning 
to Mr. Howard, said, " I thank you, sir, for the undeserved 
kindness which I have experienced at your hands, and hope 
I shall never lose the impressions which your statements 
have made upon me, or the obligations under which you 
have laid me. You may well experience some surprise at 
the emotions which I have displayed, and which I have 
striven in vain to put from me ; but, sir," he continued, 
**so many points in your narrative compared with my own, 
has brought to my recollection times and scenes, which a 
course of reckless impiety had all but obliterated. 

" It is now, sir, thirty years since I left a home where 
every indulgence had been experienced. I was then a lad 
of between four and five years of age. From my birth, I 
had been of a weakly constitution, iov the improvement of 
which a sea voyage was advised. I was committed to the 
care of a worthy commander of a fine ship, the friend of 
our family, and with him I sailed. A few months after 
leaving the land of my fathers, the vessel was wrecked; a 
few only of the voyagers were saved, I was among that 
number, and being of an active turn of mind, I was taken 
beneath the care of a person who traded in a vessel of his 
own. The life of a sailor suited my roving disposition, 
which soon displayed itself, and after a few years, home 
and friends were almost, or altogether forgotten. I ad- 
vanced in years, and in nautical knowledge and skill, and 
was promoted to an ofiice on board the trader, in which I 
had learned the art of navigation. 

*' Many are the deliverances and escapes which I have 
experienced from death in all parts of the world. The 
habits of a sailor are well known, their folly and their 
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pi*ofligacy need not any mention from me. I acquired 
all their peculiar propensities, and displayed all their 
foolishness. In many ports, I have squandered away what, 
if properly preserved, would have made me at this day the 
possessor of hundreds. Often have I gone ashore sober, 
with pounds in my pocket, when a single glass of rum, 
which was all I purposed to take, has led to a second and a 
third, and, thus prepared for it, I have drunk to intoxica- 
tion, and then, exposed a helpless prey to numbers of both 
sexes who are lying in constant wait for intoxicated jai- 
lors, I have been led or conducted to haunts of vice and 
infamy, and in a few hours have been deprived of every 
farthing of the money, for which I had toiled at sea for se- 
veral months. 

" Reflection and grief are not very commoiTwith sailors. 
They know no value of money, any further than to gratify 
with it their appetites while on shore, and when their hard- 
earned wages are expended, they only think of another 
trip to sea, and another spree on shore. I have often ex- 
perienced this, and although I have been vexed on a morn- 
ing, when I have awoke from a drunken sleep in a strange 
place, to find that not only all my money has been taken 
from me, but even the clothes from my back ; so that, in a 
ragged, borrowed dress, in place of a new suit, I have 
sallied forth to look for another ship. 

**For the last three years, I have sailed as chief mate on 
board an American vessel, and with more earnestness than 
before have for the last two years desired to see once more 
my native country, and to ask forgiveness of my aged pa- 
rents, if they are yet alive. Why I should so have felt, I 
cannot say ; the thought even before that period was scarcely 
experienced by me. An opportunity presented to gratify 
my wish, and last week, sir, I landed at Portsmouth. I rode 
on the coach from that place. Yesterday morning, in con- 
sequence of frequently drinking by the way, I became a 
ready victim for those into whose hands I had fallen, when 
your kindness interposed and saved me from their grasp; 
hut for which act on your part I should now, in all proba- 
bility, instead of possessing, as I perceive I do, my three 
years' wages safe, have been pennyless. 

"I feel, sir, determined never again to taste the drink 
which had so nearly ruined me. I long now to embrace 
my dear old parents once more, and then I shall endeavour, 
in the command of a ship which I am promised, to set 
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before my crew an example worthy their imitation, tin 
addition, sir, to the kindness which you have akeady tktr 
played towards roe, grant me one favour before I lfl||ie 
your hospitable dwelling, allow me to know the mttnoltf 
the kindest friend that I have ever met with, that I Wlfl 
hereafter bless it whenever I hear it." ' 

"Most readily," replied the old man, "my name >i8 
Charles Howard." "Charles Howard!" exclaimed Ae 
sailor, trembl'mg with agitation, and bursting into toM^ 
"Surely it must be so ; my feelings have not deceived aMe, 
as I listened to your history. I am your brother, Mir 
long mourned-for brother Joseph!" He rushed into IHr. 
Howard's arms, and the brothers wept like children; Ae 
meeting was joyous as it was unexpected. A short tine 
furnished full explanation, and the other members of the 
family being called, a hearty and affectionate welcome was 
given to the restored prodigal, and by him returned in die 
true style of a British sailor. A good supper was ordend, 
at which plenty without intemperance was found. 1 had 
the pleasure of being one of the party, and, with olbns, 
admired the wonder-working hand of Providence, aad 
rejoiced at the happy recognition. 
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Y«8, all is gone ! enjoyment, peace, and wealth, 
Affectioir s ties, which bound him once, are riyen : 

Diseases revel in the place of health. 

While dark despair shuts out the light of heaven. 

Whence sprang this ruin? — tell the harrowing tale^ 
Did fortune lower, or dark distress come down 1 

Ah no ! but read, and then his fate bewail ; 

And shun the course which want and misery crown. 



** Truth is strange — stranger than fiction," has often 
been said and sung. It is a statement, however,, 
'eminently calculated to arrest the attention, and e»- 
courage the heart of the Christian philosopher. Brilliailt 
and wonderful as are not a few of the creations of the 
imaginative powers of our fellow-men, arousing ever^ 
passion of their readers, and elevating them to the highest 
point of endurance, or bearing them away by their mental 
enchantments to the unsubstantial regions of ideality ; 
while t^e magnanimity of their heroes is pourtrayed, or 
the sorrows of their heroines exhibited ; or while a display 
18 furnished of the awful depths of depravity to whien 
some have sunk, even from the apparently most secure 
standings of virtue, and the superhuman deliverances by 
which others have been extricated from difficulties and 
i^gers numberless and great — these, and a thousand 
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other such matters of a similar kind, are more than 
paralleled by the almost daily experience of the men and 
women by whom we are surrounded, as if such circum- 
stances were intended to furnish us, in living characters, 
with a demonstration of the fact that in all things God 
will have the pre-eminence. 

I have a simple tale to tell, which will in some measure 
illustrate and confirm the correctness of most, if not all, 
the foregoing statements. I do not intend to insinuate 
that it soars into the sickly sentimentalism of giddy fiction, 
nor is it made up of those wonderful and numberless 
points of high wrought romantic interest which will pe- 
trify with horror, or fire with extacy ; no, still it is a case 
more deserving close attention than any of such a stamp, 
simply because it is a tale, in all its melancholy parts, 
alas ! too true. 

In my native town — yes, my native town — ^who does 
not feel a charm circling and filling the soul as the thrill- 
ing sound, my native town, falls upon the ear ? What a 
sudden draw does it not make upon our memories! It 
would seem as if time was not merely stayed in its hasty 
course, but as though its velocity took an inverse direc- 
tion, and, rushing back to some distant former period, the 
dead and buried thoughts of other days leaped up again 
into life, and, by a kind of camera obscura view, the acts 
and scenes of blythsome boyhood days were made to pass 
in all the fantastic forms which they then possessed in airy 
march before us. 1 feel at this moment the spell upon 
me ; yes, although the blood flows less rapidly through 
my system than formerly, and although the frosty touch 
of age has half paralyzed some of my energies, I am not 
insensible to emotion yet. My mind*s eye runs over the 
scenes of my sportive days, while as yet I had not by ex- 
perience an understanding of Job's sad saying, '* Man is 
born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards" — instinctively 
I visit the bulky mansion of my grandsire, well known by 
the name of " The Flag-stafF House," in which I am in- 
formed I first drew the breath of life, and in which the 
chief of my juvenile years were spent ; — the humble abode 
of my spet^tacled preceptress, too, 1 behold, from whose 
eye, peering over the glass which intended to aid its vision, 
1 first learned the meaning of that line, 

** How dreadful is a woman's frown." 
My native town : how I should like to describe it with all 
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its Striking appendages !— ^its royal and magnificent 
arsenal — its splendid and extensive military dep6ts — its 
barracks, parades, seminaries, and scenes : its celebrated 
and ancient stores, — its ship-yard, — the silver rolling 
Thames meandering past its borders, and passing through 
a portion of its parish, — its handsome church, which from 
its elevated position commands attention, — and hard by 
whose walls, rests the ashes of a beloved father, and other 
dear members of my family : — Yes, I should like to de- 
scribe the scenes of my early days,— 

" Those haunts I ne'er shall range again, 
I lov*d to range in days of yore ; 
And scenes my fond thoughts yet retain 
Though visited, alas no more. 

But then I question if my readers would like it ; and as 
I am writing for their amusement rather than my own, and 
with a view to secure to them what infinitely surpasses their 
amusement merely — instruction ; and by exhibiting a 
fearful beacon, warn them off from danger, and lead them to 
such means as may result in everlasting blessedness ; — 
this being the case, I had better perhaps forego my own 
gratification in this particular, and say no more about it, 
except that in the said town, lived Barnabas Butler, a 
youth whose mind was fairer than his body, the active 
energies of which, had they been carefully cultivated, 
would have raised him to eminence among his fellows, and 
to have become an ornament to society. The whole of 
the left side of Barnabas presented a serious malformation,, 
so that his gait was of the most awkward kind ; he simply 
touched the ground with the toes of his left foot when he 
walked, while a strong muscular effort threw up his left, 
and lowered in an equal proportion his right shoulder. 
As he moved forwards, no stranger could possibly observe 
his motion without supposing that his whole frame must 
have suffered considerable pain from the action. Such, 
however, was not the case ; and notwithstanding the 
clumsiness of his movements, he at times furnished ample 
evidence that he could move at a rate Jittle inferior to 
those 

" Whose forms were cast in nature's fairest mould." 

But why should I thus particularize the crazy case of 

the immortal poet ? — his mind, as I have said, and that 

only is worth the consideration of a wise man, was more 

finiely formed than his body; indeed, he possessed a de- 
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gree of native shrewdness and intelligence on some points 
tmly astonishing. I have little donbt in my mind that he 
would have become a distinguished scholar, or an able 
divine, if another course had not apparently been marked 
ont by providence for him, in which he was destined to 
^at his bread by the sweat of his brow. 

Barnabas had arrived at a sufficient age to enter upon 
isome regular profession, and having selected one, although 
few could have been chosen to which he appeared by 
nature less adapted, — he was in due time and form bound 
apprentice for seven years, duly and truly to serve, by 
night and by day, if required by his master; in considera- 
tion for which service, he was to be initiated into the. art 
and mystery of the calling which he had chosen. The 
profession to which his whole attention was directed, was 
one of high mechanical celebrity, well suited to his natural 
ingenuity, although it demanded, on not a few occasions, 
the exercise of considerably more physical energy than he 
appeared equal to yield. The calling to which I have 
referred as selected by Barnabas, will surprise my reader 
when it is mentioned — ^it was none other than ship-build- 
ing ! in which activity and strength appear to be in- 
dispensable, and that too on no inferior scale. How much 
steady perseverance and laudable determination can 
achieve, is impossible to decide : in the present case eveiy 
difficulty was surmounted by Barnabas; and he completed, 
with full satisfaction to his master, the term for which he 
had been bound, and during the period, attained to a 
competent knowledge of his profession. 

During the time of his apprenticeship, his mind had 
been enlightened by the light of truth; and hence a 
powerful inquiry was awakened within him, how he might 
escape from the wrath to come. The feeling of which he 
became the subject, was not of an evanescent nature, it 
remained upon him, and led to such pursuits as on such 
occasions are common. Every thing connected with his 
conduct and character assumed a gradual and pleasing 
change. His leisure hours, ard they were found to be 
more than he had before conceived of, were devoted to 
the study of the book which only can afibrd such instruc- 
iSon and directions as the inquiring soul of man requites 
m the pariHit of life and immortality, — and w4richy imdv 
Hie infhieneeof die spirit which it reveais, is aibie tomate 
wise to sfJvatieiry tln<eiigl» &ilh in the 8acnfi€«^ o^ li» 
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3aTioi^ ; suid the profiting of the inquirmg youth appeared 
jQB^o many. On every occasion which ofiered, the beau- 
j&d sentiment of the psalmist was embodied in his prac» 
ice : " I wtui glad when they said unto me, let us go inta 
the house of the Lord. How amiable a^e thy tabernacles, 
[> li^rd of hosts ! I had rather be a door-keeper in the 
bouse of my God, than to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
WBB&J' His thoughts and a£&ctions became expansire; 
they stretdied themselves abroad, unfolding into a bene- 
v<deiice which, while it blessed, returned in blessings, 
diveesified, pvre, and numberless. He had learned not to 
Irre unto himself; and hence he sought by what means he 
n^ht best fill up his allotted sphere in society, by berag 
iisefuUy ^nployed in his day and generation. Inquiry oa 
such a subject, in the present enlightened period of the 
wc»id, wl^n the charities of the human heart are enlarged, 
and the barriers which apathy or sordid love of wealth had 
raised to shut out man from the commisseration of his fel- 
low man are demolished, and the best energies of our im- 
proved nature are employed in meeting the necessities of 
those, who but too long have been compelled to adopt the 
language of crimination as their own, — ** No man careth for 
ceraouls." The chambers of thesick and dying, thedistribu- 
tkm of religious tracts, and the instruction of thechildren of 
iht poor, presented to the mind of Barnabas, chatinels in 
wlaeh the streams of his benevolence might flow, and fully 
enployed all the moments he could possibly spare, after 
the datiea which he owed to himself Imd been discharged. 
Barnabas moved not alone in his delightful engagements ; 
no, he had a friend, ^(endearing invaluable name!) — he 
had a friend, who was the constant compmion of his toils 
iiEihia works of mercy, and the sharer of his pleasures in 
the rewards of charity. Constantly they might have beea^ 
ase» pressing togetl^ to the house of mourning, or jonr^ 
osying. to instruct the clnldren of the indigent. Like: 
Iwrid aaid Jonathan, their souls seemed knit together ;; 
Sad: their private conference tended considerably to en^ 
OQBfage and strengthen eachoth^ in the ways of wisdom* 
Tbis haffily passed the latter years of Ins servitude^— 
WfEfaclni]^; and being watched osrar in love. 

I».d»: pfcsent day of almost universal activity, no smalL 
depeeoi daffig^ exists, of ywm^ peraens, umler the inh' 
jhiBsm of geoerein disposkkmsy^and ^roi^^ excited fed^ 
iagi^. aMmh^ ficoK the bt»t of iii^ife% so oonipkt^ 
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filling up every moment of their time in attending to the 
wants of others, as to forget, while keeping the vineyards 
of their fellows, the keeping of their own. I feel no incli- 
nation to repress the zeal, or retard the progress of any ; 
I would much rather encourage and assist ; I only wish 
to remind them of a possible danger, and to urge them to 
look to the state of their own souls, lest, while assiduously 
striving to lead or guide others to the wells of salvation, 
they should themselves be satisfied with broken cisterns, 
which can hold no water. The happy union of soul pros- 
perity and personal activity, should ever be carefully main- 
tained ; without the former, the latter will become a snare 
and a curse, while, without the latter, the former will not 
long be maintained. Such is the nature of the economy 
which God has graciously established. 

The conduct of Barnabas appeared to be in strict ac- 
cordance with the advice now offered ; and hence, he 
came to the work, in which he found increasing pleasure 
to be engaged, like one who had himself experienced the 
benefit of those things which he recommended to others. 

Industry and uprightness will ever meet their reward. 
It is true it may be delayed, still it is certain ; for the 
truth of God assures us, that ** The hand of the diligent 
maketh rich ;" and that " The generation of the upright 
shall be blessed ; wealth and riches shall be in his house ;" 
and that to such, ^* there ariseth light in the darkness." 
Barnabas realized it in his own experience and circum- 
stances ; and what he enjoyed is only a small sample of 
what thousands besides have been blessed with. 

During the period of his apprenticeship, he was fre- 
quently brought into the company of the only daughter 
of his master. She was a lovely, but delicate female. 
Her beautiful symmetry might have been studied with 
advantage by a writer of romance, who wished to possess 
a heroine for his tale of more than ordinary interest. The 
amiability of her temper, in connexion with her well- 
informed mind, had gathered around her a select and 
valuable collection of friends ; and many were the oppor- 
tunities which were afforded her of selecting a partner for 
life, handsome, accomplished, and wealthy, but she de- 
clined it. No one, certainly, would have ventured to 
predict that the affections of such a woman could have 
been placed upon such a person as Barnabas Butler; 
hence, while surprise was excited on some occasions when 
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suitors were rejected, and whispering maidens who longed 
to have similar offers, hinted, in half expressions, things I 
shall not name. I hate half expressions, and those who 
employ them are frequently bitter enemies in the guise of 
friends ; still no suspicion, even in the minds of such keen- 
eyed personages, fell upon Barnabas. No — before such 
inexorable and positive judges, he stood fairly and fully 
acquitted ; but in these affairs, just matter of high won* 
derment more frequently occurs than almost on any 
other. What strange, what unaccountable attachments 
are formed ; or rather, with what strange and unaccount- 
able beings do not the most lovely and accomplished 
females sometimes unite themselves, * till death do them 
part !* I have known some such, and it is likely my 
readers may have known many more. So it was here ; 
the fair, the beautiful maiden, perhaps like another of 
her sex, saw " his visage in his mind."— Yes, she loved, 
and I need scarcely say was as ardently loved in return. 
Such secrets will out : this gradually displayed itself, I 
am not aware if any opposition to such a connexion was 
displayed on the part of Matilda's parents. All I know 
is that in something less than two years after Barnabas's 
servitude had expired, he became the husband of the 
beautiful girl, and of course the son-in-law of his late 
master. 

Here was one exception to the universal rule laid 
down by the poet — 

** The course of true love never did run smooth." 

The tide of happiness seemed to have flowed to its utmost 
height, and still it flowed on with unruffled surface, and 
with undiminished energy. The young bride was all her 
fond husband could have wished her, and he was all her 
fondest anticipations and warmest wishes, desired ; nor 
did, as in too many instances is the case, any change in 
the conduct of either towards the other take place, 
except from being affectionate, Matilda became more 
affectionate still, as time passed along. Her temper was 
naturally most amiable, and even it had received an 
additional touch of sweetness, from the heavenly influence 
of genuine piety. 

A few years passed away, and Barnabas, by his unre- 
mitting industry, became the possessor of some little 
property ; and among other things, the house in which he 

I 
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resided y a comfortable although not extensive one, hs 
could call his own. The flower garden, which ran to the 
distance of twelve or fourteen feet in front of his dwellings 
wcis laid out by his own hand with a taste which none of 
his neighbours displayed, while the land behind his homty 
about one hundred and fifty feet long, was kept by hm 
in an excellent state of cultivation, and supplied thcsn 
with abundance of vegetables according to the varying' 
produce of the seasons. 

In addition to these enjoyments, he was the father of two 
lovely children, a girl and a boy, who under the exsunple 
and precept of their excellent mother, seemed to bid fair 
to bless the parents on earth, and join them in the king- 
dom of heaven. His departure from his dwelling was 
ever accompanied by the prayers of his devoted wife ; 
and his return was greeted with smiles and welcomes of 
undissembled pleasure. The domestic felicity which he 
enjoyed sweetened the toil of his labour, and rendered 
his home the most delightful place to him in the world, 
while it became a resting place both to body and mind; 

I have before observed, that ^e profession wliich 
Barnabas followed, was one which frequently and generally 
required the exercise of considerable muscular enerCT. 
Those of my readers whose residence is or has been m 
any maritime town in the country, where ships for our 
navy have been built and repaired, are ftilly acquainted 
by observation, of the labour which is connected with such 
a calling : indeed such persons as have only beheld the 
floating towns pass by their dwellings, or float down the 
Thames, must at once have been convinced, when tiiought 
has been exercised, that the toil could not have been other- 
wise than considerable, which must have been employed 
during the construction of such vast and substantial ^- 
ricst But in addition to the fatigue which attaches to the 
ordinary task of ship-building, during the bustle of stir- 
ring war, the labour commenced at five o'clock in> the 
morning, during the summer season, and continued until 
seven or even later at night, while during the deary reign 
of winter, morning light and evening gloom vi^re Ste 
periods which summoned to toil and terminated daily 
labour. Nothwithstanding this, Barnabas had never 
relaxed from his employment, nor ever, on leaving his 
home, had taken any thing beyond a few mouthfiik of 
bread or biscuit ; and, thus supplied, he performed his 
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toil with comparative ease until eight o'clock, the hour 
appointed for breakfast. Such had been his unchanged 
habit, through all weathers, for years ; and while others, 
who worked with him, and had recourse to ardent spirits to 
warm and stimulate, felt their strength fail, his continued 
firm and good. Happy, past expression happy, would 
it have been for Barnabas, and happy for his family too, 
had he continued in a course which he had long proved 
beneficial both to himself and them. But, alas ! in an 
evil hour, he tasted the poisonous drug, — and fell. 

The light and sunshine which the previous part of my 
narrative contains, must now be changed for darkness 
and gloom. Like as in the first instance of man*s dis- 
obedience, when Satan gained advantage over the hitherto 
happy pair, involving in calamity the whole of their future 
progeny, transforming the beauty and fruitfulness of the 
world to deformity and bareness, and hurling from the 
highest place of honour, and enjoyment, and life, the 
transgressors to disgrace, and misery, and death ; so now 
the fiend had triumphed again — his principal engine of 
ruin had been made to act, — moral worth was sapped, — 
happiness and peace were soon to be destroyed, and an 
^oniable family ruined. 

For some time the season of the year had been pecu- 
liarly raw and cold ; and Barnabas was, as usual, sum- 
moned forth to labour, while as yet darkness sat heavy on 
9ur world. Morning after morning, and week after week, 
he felt the biting cold as he proceeded to his work : but 
in a few minutes after he had commenced, his untainted 
blood flowed freely through his system, and a rich glow of 
Batural heat spread over his whole frame. The elasticity 
of his body appeared to acquire new and increased energy, 
as the crimson fluid circulated cheerily through its chan- 
nels, causing every muscle to leap with life. The vigour 
of his spirit seemed to supply the defect of his limbs, or 
even it, by his avoidance of all intemperate habits, became 
invigorated so as to endure fatigue without extraordinary 
weariness. I imagine 1 see him now, as in not a few 
instances I have seen him, hale and active, springing from 
stage to stage fearlessly and safe, or wielding the heavy 
pen- maul, or using the sharp-edged axe or adze, with an 
adroitness which few of his fellow- work men could ever 
sarpass. One mornine, however, with a view of escaping 
tiie inconvenience of a keen north-east wind which blew 
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briskly, he took, before leaving home in the morning, a small 
glass of spirits, — a dram ! Flushed by its influence, he 
seemed to disregard the howling blast, and entered upon his 
employment with a more than ordinary degree of spirit 
and animation. Soon, however, the artificial glow which 
had animated him subsided, and a shivering cold, accom- 
panied by a degree of lassitude, to which he before had 
been a perfect stranger, took possession of him. Ignorant 
of the cause of his feelings, he attributed it to the uuusual 
rawness of the weather, and continued morning after 
morning to repeat the early dram, until he imagined he 
could not do without it. Here, however, he did not 
stop : it soon appeared necessary that at eleven o'clock 
each morning he should take some additional refresh- 
ment, and hence he repa'red to a house near at hand, 
known as " the tap,*' and eagerly swallowed half a pint 
of purl, that is, a portion of malt liquor made nearly boil- 
ing hot, mixed up with a given quantity of gin, to which 
ordinarily an infusion of bitter was added. This he at 
first took hastily, and returned to his work. By degrees, 
however, a blazing fire induced him to spend a little 
time before it ; and then, by gentle steps, he proceeded to 
unite with those who crowded the place for the same pur- 
pose as himself: soon he enjoyed the company and con- 
versation of such as, but a brief period before, he would 
have felt it a shame and a disgrace to unite in society 
with. On few occasions was a more literal and practical 
fulfilment furnished, of the description which the Psalmist 
has given of one who departs from God, than in the case 
of Barnabas — ** walking in the counsel of the ungodly, 
— standing in the way of sinners, — sitting in the seat of 
the scornful." 

Oh ! with what celerity is the downward road travelled ! 
Barnabas had now entered upon it, and before he was 
fully aware of the fact, was rapidly gliding along the fatal 
pathway which leads to death. Like Peter, he had chosen 
personal gratification and enjoyments rather than his com- 
pany, and like him was. preparing deliberately to deny 
the Lord. 

But there was one who had observed this fatal step 
which Barnabas had taken; and every succeeding step he 
took, carried a fresh pang to his generous heart. It was 
his friend; the friend of his youth, with whom he had 
once delighted in the things of God, and associated with 
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whom he had once been in the habit of seeking to glorify 
Him, promoting the best interests of others. But now, 
alas ! h6 shunned his society ; his faithful, but affectionate 
reproofs, had long since been declared to be unwelcome. 
But did he even then desert him? no! like a minister- 
ing angel he hovered about his steps, hoping he might 
yet prevent the ruin he so much dreaded : and even when 
shut out, and absent from him, he deserted him not, — his 
soul yearned over him, while his prayers ascended to the 
throne of grace on his behalf. 

It is perhaps necessary to observe, that before Barnabas 
had reached the stage of his history now contemplated, 
his mind had undergone a considerable change in religious 
sentiment. He had, or he imagined he had, acquired 
additional light in the things of God, and soon became 
wiser than his teacher. He had mingled with some per- 
sons of a sect who reject the word of God as a rule of life, 
and soon he imbibed their heretical notions. He now 
exalted the grace of the gospel ; but the operation of that 
grace, which is intended to produce personal holiness, was 
as far as possible cast into the shade. He insisted that 
he had righteousness in Christ, and was perfect in him, 
and that it was legality and carnal bondage to look for 
or expect a righteousness in ourselves. This became a 
blighting mildew to watchfulness and prayer on his own 
account, and at once destroyed all exertion for the benefit 
of others. Hence it was, that he drank deeper and 
deeper of the ways of sin, until every prospect of ruin 
in • all that concerned himself and his family naturally 
ensued. 

A short period only elapsed before his affectionate wife 
discovered an alteration in his conduct for which he could 
not account. Innocence is ever unsuspicious ; it is per- 
sonal crime that produces suspicion and jealousy of others. 
This interesting woman was guileless herself, and therefore 
judged favourably of her husband. At length the, long- 
resisted truth admitted neither of doubt nor of palliation. 
It flashed with awful conviction on the mind of the wife 
and the mother. Yes ! she saw, who above all others was 
less disposed to see, and was compelled to admit, that 
Barnabas, her beloved husband, had fallen. And, oh I 
to what a fearful depth had he fallen ! He was now fre- 
quently in the habit of returning home the worse for 
drink, and hence the duties of his family and of God were 
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neglected. If kindness, persuasion, entreaty, and pray^^ 
could have availed, these all proceeding from Mrs. Butler 
would not have been in vain : they were long, nay, uaa- 
ceasingly employed. But, alas ! the mighty had fallen : 
his shield and his buckler had been vilely cast away, and 
the arrows of the archers had smitten his liver, though he 
knew it not. He had indeed drank strong drink to his 
hurt, and had forgotten the law of the Lord ; neither did 
he regard the call of God by his prophet, "Awake, ye 
drunkards, and weep and howl." The raging-of strong 
drink like a fire that needed quenching, was felt within him ; 
an awful infatuation possessed him ; and hence he expe- 
rienced no disposition to seek for deliverance from the 
hellish bondage in which he was held : he appeared as if 
" led captive by the devil at his will." 

Let those who peruse this tale of facts, while they sigh over 
the ruin which strong drink occasioned, dash to the ground . 
the first presented dram, although raised even to the lips ; 
or if they have partaken freely or moderately, of the per- 
nicious draught, let them henceforth, if only for example's 
sake, abandon it entirely, and for ever ! 

How soon was the happiness of home turned into misery 
of the most finished order ! where prayer and praise once 
resounded, now, too often, the hiccups or the oaths of the 
drunkard were heard ! The little property which former 
industry and frugality had gathered together was speedily 
squandered away, while the earnings of the father were 
found insufficient to meet the wants of his family. Every 
week produced some new evidence of the evils of drunken- 
ness. First, the cravings of beastly appetite, and then the 
demands of pressing necessity, rendered a mortgage on their 
dwelling-house unavoidable. This was repeated again and 
again for small sums, until for a trifling consideration, the 
whole was bartered away, and poverty and afHiction stared 
them in the face. Night after night the delicate Mrs. 
Butler watched for the return of her lost husband, and 
felt the iron enter her soul, as her waking inputs, aroused 
by hunger asked bread at her hands, which she had not to 
give them. Frequently her parents ministered to her 
wants ; but even to them she felt unable at all times to 
make known her necessities, as she sought still in the 
strength of her affection to conceal the crimes of hei: hus- 
band. At length her weak constitution sank beneath the 
pressure of want and sorrow ; and on the return of Bar ; 
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nabas one night/ far advanced in a state of inebriety, the 
worn*oiit frame of his recently watching, ill-used wife, 
alone met his view : her spirit had escaped to ** where 
the-wioked cease from troubling, and where the weary are 
at rest.'* 

It might have been supposed by some, that this would 
have operated to produce a change in his conduct ; but 
such only will imagine it who are ignorant of the nature of 
sin, and of that most ruinous of all sins,— Drunkenness, 
Barnabas went onwards in his unhappy career, sell- 
ing every fragment of furniture and other effects which 
thefkouse contained, until at length, the very bed upon 
which 'he had slept was taken from him, by one who 
had given him credit for spirituous liquors. Natural 
a£f«ction had long since fled his bosom : his children 
were piteously neglected, until they were willingly given 
up by him to his wife's friends, by whom, in memory of 
her they loved with unbroken affection, they were che- 
rished as their own. Premature old age fastened upon 
the besotted man, and at the early age of thirty-three, he 
was incapable of any employ, and hence, being destitute 
of every means of support, to prevent actual starvation he 
was conveyed to the poor-house, where he lived enfeebled 
both in bod/ and mind, (and where, for aught I know, he 
still lives, although the probability is against it,) a burden 
to the parish, a misery to himself, a disgrace to human 
nature, and an awful evidence of the evils of intemperance ; 
affording at the same time, a new testimony to the host 
already extant, of how fatally allied are " the first dram 
and apostacyJ* 
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I*m sick at heart to hear this ceaseless din ; 
Nor yet less griered, to mark the foolish mob 
Press on to vanities themselves abhor. — 
Vexed, tired, disgusted, even to loathing. 
Still on thej press, because their fellows do ! 
Oh folly climax'd ! — reason blushes here ; • 
Still they believe the falsehood, often proved, 
(And proved to cost, by loss of health and friends,) 
That happiness and noisy pleasure are allied. 
Oh ! when will men grow wise, and only seek 
The bliss the^ long for, where alone 'tis found. 
In God, and in his service 1 



How long I bad sat, pensively enough, with my head 
reclining upon my hand, labouring hard for a thought by 
which to preface and with something like propriety to 
introduce a narrative of an affecting description, the sub- 
ject of which had just been laid before me, I cannot say ; 
still on I thought, or rather I could not think at all, for 
no thought came ; or if some vagrant idea, some loose and 
inappropriate conception, did flit across the mind, it was 
only like a church-yard ignis fatuus — it did not remain 
sufficiently long to allow me to give it form and substance, 
or it did not appear to suit my purpose. 

" O the misery of authorship !" I groaned to myself, 
half-vexed, nay, — ^half-roused to frenzy, that I should be 
80 circumstanced. What had produced this unprece- 
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dented obtuseness of mental vigonr I could not conjecture. 
I shifted my position once or twice, perhaps oftener, in 
my commodious arm-chair, — applied the thumb-nail of 
my left hand very sagaciously, although at the moment 
unconsciously, to my mouth, and commenced an attack 
upon its homy extremity : I rose, — took a turn or two 
round my study, — somewhat like that which Kirke White 
describes his own to have been ; I looked upwards, down- 
wards, and every other way, — still no tnought came. 
Recollection, quick as lightning, at this climax of my 
feelings rushed into my mind of the motto or title of an 
excellent tract which I had lately perused, and I deter- 
mined to adopt it as my directing genius on this painful 
occasion. I resumed my seat, and seizing my pen, 
plunged sans ceremonie pretty deep into the sombre fluid 
which was placed before me, exclaiming as I did so, *' the 
most certain way to overcome difficulties is to T R Y." — 
Expressive character ! never shall I meet you, in whatever 
place or connexion, but I shall think on the tract which 
first presented you to my notice in connected form, and 
never can my mind cease to revert to this important period. 
No sooner had I formed the determination than the resolve 
seemed to be rewarded ; for at that precise moment, a 
voice from the street speaking beneath my window, 
reached my ears, and secured my attention. " Are you 
going to the race-course to day ?*' was the inquiry pro- 
posed. — ^The race-course ! thought I, — and instantly a new 
channel of thought seemed naturally to open before me, 
swallowing up or putting to immediate flight my recol- 
lections and memoranda of the narrative upon which I 
purposed to write. The horse-course ! — that is indeed 
— I moralized, a subject of sufficient importance to engage 
even my pen, — pardon the vanity, reader, of one labouring 
under tiie influence of the cacoethes scribendi fever, — and" 
with the purpose of obtaining all the facts of the case, I 
listened with peculiar satisfaction to what might be yet 
advanced. Several inaudible tones, of which at least 
only detached words could be made out, followed ; and 
then a loud, long laugh, apparently of derision, struck 
my ear. A mild yet manly observation from another 
person, who was evidently protesting against the expressed 
determination of his friend, elicited from the first speaker 
an expression of astonishment, in the shape of a reply. 
*' Why what in the name of Dame Sobriety, Clement, has 

i3 
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of late taken possession of you ? you had once the spirit 
of a man, but since you have become a member of the 
Temperance Society^ — (1 wish, by the bye, the Government 
would interfere and put it down, for it will undoubtedly 
injure the revenue,) — since then, you have taken into 
your head to spend morning, noon, and night of every 
Sunday in some conventicle or other, you have become 
as mopish as an owl when the sun shines, and as mebw- 
choly as a sky lark in a storm." 

Again the laugh was raised for a short time, which 
appeared to be terminated rather suddenly by the reply 
— " You have mistaken the matter, I assure you, Walter; 
never were your dogs more completely on a wrong scent 
than you are now : I am neither mopish nor melancholy, 
I wish not to conceal the fact, that I owe — nay, start not, 
my friend — I owe, I say, my present condition, and that 
is far from an unhappy one, to habits of temperanoe. 
Could I at an earlier period have understood the nature and 
object, or have conceived of the high advantages which 
flow from union with a Temperance Society, I should 
long ere I did have avowed myself a member of that 
honourable body, and so far as my feeble capacity would 
have enabled me, an advocate of its cause ; happy, Wal- 
ter, would it be for you if the occasional glass whidi 
you take were abandoned altogether, — but I beg par- 
don, I am somewhat diverging from my point, not having, 
as I intended to have done, replied fully to your antique 
charge of melancholy. — If indeed, to act according to 
rationality, to which as a human being I lay claim, and 
to judge of things according to their nature, and not after 
their names y and hence to be thoughtful on things, because 
their infinite importance demand thought, and to shun 
others, whose nature and tendency is to debase, — is to 
be mopish and melancholy, why, perhaps, I may — ^must 
— plead guilty ! — but," he added with increased serious* 
ness of tone and emphasis of expression, ** I have read, 
Walter, that * the laughter of fools is madness,' and Uiat 
*the heart of fools is in the house of mirth;' while my 
own short experience assures me that 

* To be «>Me, is to be happj; 
And wisdom lies not in the noisy rout 
And midnight revel, but in serying Him 
Who gave us being, and whose service is 
True freedom.' 
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** But what, permit me to ask,'' interuptcd Walter, 
** are your objections against racing ? Do you seriously 
condemn all running V* " No," replied Clement, " I 
reconmiend running: I think, for the honour of our 
natiomtl character, for the advantage of society, for do- 
mestic enjoyment, and for individual benefit, it should be 
attended to. Nay I maintain that racing, although some- 
times it may be hard work, and apparent, and even 
positive loss of some sort may attend it, if followed up, is, 
nevertheless, a most rational, healthful, manly, and bene- 
ficial exercise ; in fact, Walter, I never thought so highly 
of it, as since I joined — what you feel so disposed to raise 
your batteries against, or lampoon — a Temperance 
Society/' ** Bravo !" shouted Walter, in a tone of 
ecstacy, "your hand, my brave'fellow/* He added, ** I see 
you are a man yet ; if what you state is correct, and I 
oamiot question it, I shall change my mind respecting 
these same societies, although I do not feel disposed 
to pledge myself, for the present, never again to drink .a 
simple glass of grog occasionally. But why not go to- 
day V* he inquired with eagerness. 

** I intend doing so," resumed Clement. " I was," he 
.added, ** on the course yesterday, and I hope to be so, if 
alive, to-day, and to-morrow, and not as a mere spectator 
either." 

" On the course yesterday, and not merely a spec- 
tator!" echoed Walter. ", Why which horse did you ride? 
—did you win or lose ? 

" I rode no horse," replied Clement, ** and yet I ran, 
— I did not bet, and yet I won." 

A few moments* silence followed this colloquy, during 
which I felt my own curiosity excited in an unusual degree. 
At length, Walter resumed, " Ton my honour, you 
have overshot me : what do you mean, Clement? — If the 
words you employ were as strange to me as the meaning 
which they appear intended to convey is dark, I should 
eay you had a spice of the unknown tongue about you> — 
if however you are serious in what you state, tell me so 
in plain English. 

" I am serious — deeply serious," returned Clement in 
sf^emn : tones. 

Again there was a pause, which was broken by Walter, 
— " I never knew you addicted to falsehood ;" he observed > 
" and canoot suppose you about to commence in so dii- 
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graceful a line now ; but certainly I should have seen 
you, had you been on the course yesterday; and then 
you say you rode no horse and yet you ran, and won, 
although you did not bet : how am I to reconcile these 
apparent contradictions ? — I know you might have lost 
without betting, for I experienced it, having had my pocket 
emptied of my purse and money ; but then I must acknow- 
ledge it was my own fault partly, for I had certainly 
taken a glass too much ;— -explain now, my dear fellow, 
explain." 

" Listen to me then," said Clement, and his voice 
became solemn and deep, — ** I am on the course of life ! 
I am running for a crown, and hope so to run as to 
obtain : — I said I won yesterday, 1 did so : I obtained a 
new victory over myself; I obtained a fresh measure of 
power to determine and act, and I purpose by the grace 
of God, to remain steadily on the course until I reach the 
goal, and obtain the prize which * the Lord, the righteous 
judge,* will give unto me at that day. 

'' I now believe that individual benefit, and national 
honour, and domestic advantage, and the welfare of soci- 
ety, would result from a proper attention to this course, 
and constantly running in this race : we should not only 
be a Christian nation so called, but a country of Christians : 
the advantages would necessarily follow, at which I have 
hinted, in full measure, for righteousness ever tends to the 
exaltation of a nation." 

I more than half imagined that here my report would 
have closed, and that 1 should have been obliged to try 
again for a new subject ; but no ! Walter was not so 
easily beaten off his ground. Out of the abundance of 
his heart his mouth spake, and being full, — almost to burst- 
ing, of the races, his tongue was supplied with ai^uments, 
— such as they were, in defence of them. It is true they 
were none of the best ; they were neither strong nor conclu- 
sive, and indeed were of such a character as it might have 
been supposed any truly sensible man would have been 
ashamed to employ : still they were such as every advo- 
cate of such pleasure invariably employs, and therefore, it 
may be presumed, the best, the very best that can be 
obtained. There was for instance, the " no harm " argu- 
ment, — the " necessity of recreation " argument, — the 
*^ advantage derived from keeping up a good breed of 
horses," argument, — and a variety of others, equally false 
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ind foolish, of which it might have been most truly said, 
* bad was the best." 

It was quite evident that he who had urged them on the 
present, occasion, felt convinced that they were any thing 
t>ut conclusive with Clement ; he was therefore urged by 
bis friend to state specifically what particular objections 
be had to the sport. 

** In the first place," answered Clement, " I consider 
it utterly at variance with the Christian character, and 
therefore, believe that all who attend voluntarily^ do 
voluntarily renounce Mjust claim to it. Your argument, 
or rather attempt at vindication of a bad, an unholy prac- 
tice, that clei*gymen and members of Christian churches 
attend, throws not a grain of weight into your scale of 
defence The command is imperative and unbending, — 
** Come ye out from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord !" The exhortation, containing as it does 
all the authority of a positive precept, is universal, " Be 
not conformed to this world." ** Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world." ** If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him." Besides, 
both the spirit and letter of the vows which such have 
taken upon them, are against their practices, — " to 
renounce the pomps and vanities of this wicked world." 
Either such associations must be given up, or ** praying 
without ceasing," and " redeeming the time," must be 
disregarded. Moreover, is it not to patronize a system of 
brutality, and to encourage and promote vice in almost 
every form ? — For the purpose of affording pleasure to the 
refined taste of this enlightened age, and yielding gratifi- 
cation to the kind and merciful of our race, among which 
number — I blush to state it — are sensitive misses and 
tender-hearted matrons, whose nerves would be strangely 
affected at the sight of blood, if oozing from a puncture 
made on the finger by the point of a needle, — may be 
classed ; beautiful and generous animals are goaded by 
spur and whip, until, trembling Hke an aspen leaf, they 
reach the goal, bathed in sweat and blood, and not unfre- 
quently expire amidst the plaudits of the polite and sen* 
sitive assembly. 

** On such occasions," continued Clement, " vice walks 
barefaced ; drunkenness not uncommonly leads the van, 
and brings up the rear ; — sharpers by profession crowd 
the adjacent towns and villages, to the ruin of the morals 
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of the youth of both sexes, defrauding by their tricks aal' 
knavery the simple and unwary of their hard-earned aH, 
Of pick-pockets, you have acknowledged a perfectly irre 
sistible evidence has already been afforded you in the ' 
of your purse and its contents, and these swarm round 
«uch assemblies like hungry vultures attracted by carrioo. 
Gamblers of every grade, from those who engage in tke 
low and proscribed games of the thimble and the garter, 
up to such as sport in the more fashionable cues of the 
Touffe-et-noir tables, where hundreds are staked, ml 
bask in the powerful patronage and protection of rank- 
degraded it is admitted, and title — stained by the asi 
ciation, and beauty— disgraced by the fact, — meet, by 
scores, to the disturbance of the peaceable and well-dis- 
posed in the vicinity, and injury of all. Property is 
squandered ; drunkenness is encouraged ; idleness and 
robbery are promoted ; character is lost ; peace is sacri- 
ficed ; females are ruined ; God is dishonoured ! To 
patronize such efforts, therefore, in any way, or to plead 
for them in any degree, is to be found guilty of treason 
against the Majesty of Heaven, and to prove traitors, in 
the worst sense, to the land of our birth." 

** Well, well, Clement, that is your opinion, I suppose; 
every one will have an opinion," stammered out Walter, 
completely thrown off his ground by the manly and yet 
temperate expos^ of the sport which he loved, by his 
friend, " I confess there is some reason in what you say, 
still I fancy you are too, that is rather too severe : — how- 
ever, I give you credit for your sincerity, that of covrse 
you believe. — I shall think of it. But to day I have pro- 
mised to be at Goodwood, and go I must and will ! 

*' And will /" echoed Clement, with striking emphasis, 
— ** And pray allow me to ask, Walter, from what patent 
you derived your supremacy, above the Divine law and 
will ? — And are you sure you will ? can no circumstance 
arise to prevent it ? At least display the spirit whicfa 
becomes you, and which on other occasions you have heesk 
so ready and able to employ, — by attempting before you 
go to disprove my assertions ; or if you admit their cor- 
rectness, why then, still act like a reasonable being, and 
as a wise man^ €uid adopt the language of our poet,--^ 

** Mj soul forsakes her vain delights. 
And bids the world farewell. 

Base as the dirt beneath my feet. 
And mischieyous as hell. 
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No longer will I ask jour lore* 

Nor seek your friendship more; 
The happiness that I approve. 
Is not within your power. 

There's nothing round this spacious earth. 

That suits my large desire. 
To boundless joy, and solid mirth. 

My nobler thoughts aspire. 

** ril think on it," replied the inexorable Walter, ** but 
Bally I must keep my word and go to-day, — besides I 
lave something depending upon Revenge, and jnust see 
air play. So adieu, Clement, adieu, you preach well^ 
iiat's poz, and no flattery ;— get a gown, my boy, and 
['11, — but pshaw, don't look so down about it, — Good- 
3ye !" '* Before you go, Walter," resumed his friend 
Jtill anxious to benefit him some way, — if you will go, 
£tnd just to amuse you as you pass on, take one short 
passage with you ; 'tis from a wise man, and you cannot 
therefore reasonably reject it. — ' Rejoice, O young man, in 
thy youth ; and let thine heart cheer thee in the days of 
thy youth ; and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes; but know thou, that far all 
these things, God will bring thee into judgment .^ " 

So they parted ; Walter as he had determined went to 
the races, and there his future ruin commenced, or was 
accelerated. He had not long been on the ground, before 
the thought of his friend's admonitions, and his anxieties 
respecting his stakes, led him to seek temporary relief 
from his misery of mind in the midst of his sports ; — and 
he did so by drinking. His losses were soon considerable, 
nor did they end on the course. Stung to the quick by 
the bad success, as he termed it, which had attended him 
during the day, he determined to attempt to retrieve him- 
self during the night. Accordingly, heated by ardent 
spirits, he adjourned to one of the gamingtables, of which 
several had been allowed to be set up in the neighbouring 
city, and there again, his evil genius, as he declared, was 
with him. The losses which he had sustained drove him 
half- frantic ; and in order, therefore, to obtain something 
like respite from the pangs which his smitten conscience 
endured, he had recourse again to the intoxicating blow ; 
— he drank largely, and became by that means more fully 
exposed to the unprincipled and base, by whom he was 
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surrounded, and they did not fail to improve (to them,) 
the favourable occasion. 

The night passed unconsciously away ; the lamp still 
burned over the table around which the players sat, until 
the broad daylight rendered its rays less powerful : the 
clock struck half-past five, as Walter retired from the den 
of thieves. Stripped of property, and wretched in mind, 
he walked home, and in a state of feverish excitement, 
bordering on madness, threw himself upon his bed, with- 
out removing a single article of dress. Embarrassment in 
a short time ensued, and — when too late — ^he regretted 
that the counsel of his true friend, Clement, had not been 
attended to. All his energies appeared to be lost, he 
became habitually intemperate, A total failure was the 
result of pressing difficulties, and to avoid dunning cre- 
ditors, and escape a prison, he fled from the place, where 
before he had been prosperous and happy, and where he 
might have lived respectable and respected : he became 
an outcast and a wanderer, living no one knew how, and 
residing no one knew where ; affording a painful proof, 
among others, and which might be collected with little 
trouble, of some of the deplorable consequences resulting 
from Intemperance and Horse Racing. 
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In a romantic vale, in the picturesque county of Devon- 
shire, a few years ago, there might have been seen a small 
cottage, which failed not to attract the traveller's atten- 
tion by its elegant and rustic neatness. At some little 
distance, on each side, the high hills, covered with small 
shrabs and brushwood, rose majestically, while the vale 
at their base, watered by a rippling stream which flowed 
before the house, was overspread with verdure and fer- 
tility. Behind was a shady grove through which an 
avenue had been formed that communicated with the 
garden, tastefully laid out in flower-beds, surrounding the 
cottage. Indeed, it seemed a retreat well adapted for 
peaceful retirement and silent meditation. The approach 
to the cottage was by a narrow unfrequented lane, which 
branched into the high road, leading to the town of 

L , about six miles distant. 

In the summer of the year 1 8 — , a widow lady, of the 
name of Burnard, chose this delightful spot as her place 
of residence ; for, since the death of her husband, being 
no longer able to move in that rank of society to which 
she had been accustomed, and being satiated with the 
pleasures and disgusted with the follies of the world, she 
determined to retire to some sequestered retreat, where 
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free from the cares of a life of gaiety, secluded, as it-were, 
from notice, she might, in the company of her only daugh- 
ter, pass the remainder of her days in serenity and p^iee. 
Her husband had been a merchant of much celebrity in 
London, and had amassed considerable wealth ; but mix- 
ing in society where sobriety was held in -light estimation, 
and where a boon companion was regarded with greater 
complacency than any other character, however virtuous, 
he gradually sank into habits of intemperance and dissi- 
pation ; and that to which he had first resorted. merely as 
an incentive to mirth and gaiety, now proved his ruin. 
Intemperance became an inveterate habit. His weaM 
was squandered in useless extravaganee ; and «0on his 
affairs were in such a state tlKit bankruptcy must have 
followed, had not a brother, with generous regard, coa- 
sented to meet the demands of his creditors. Thus, res- 
cued from public disgrace, it would have been imagined 
that, by perseverance and an altered course of life, he 
would have endeavoured to regain that influence which 
he once possessed ; but no, — ^he was content to see his 
wife and daughter dependent on the bounty of a brother, 
while he pursued the same reckless course of conduct. 
Wine he soon found less inflaming than spirits ; to them, 
then, he had recourse to drown his consciousness, and 
stifle the convictions of a conscience not yet insensible to 
the pangs of remorse. On a constitution naturally deli- 
cate, this intemperate course of life produced the mosij 
dreadful effects ; he was seized with an alarming fever 
which baffled all human skill, and he soon fell a mise- 
rable victim to the detestable vice of intemperanc^ 

The veil of oblivion is soon thrown over the fbllies of 
the dead ; and however deeply Mrs. Barnard regretted 
the dissoluteness of her husband's conduct during his life, 
yet, when death had snatched him from her, she foi^t 
all his vices, and called only to remembrance the amiable 
traits of his character. Indeed, he had been an affec- 
tionate husband and father ; but intemperance had-soured 
a disposition naturally kind, and deadened the finer sen- 
sibilities of his soul. At his decease, Mrs. Barnard foutd 
herself entirely dependent upon the bounty of her friends; 
and her brother-in-law, who had acted so generously 
during her husband's life-time, now, with a liberality 
rarely equalled, offered to settle an annuity upon her 
life. Thus situated, she determined to retire from the 
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world in which she had experienced so many vicistitudes ; 
and having, while formerly travelling through DevonshiiBy 
been peculiarly struck with the beauty of the cottage and 
surrounding scenery, to which allusion has been made, 
she selected it as her future habitation. 

Here Mrs. Burnard resolved to devote her time to the 
education of her daughter, a beautiful girl of si^rteen, 
whose amiable disposition and cheerful, engaging manners, 
rendered the seclusion increasingly delightful, and tended 
to dissipate any gloomy sensations which the recollection 
of by-gone scenes could not fail to create. Under the 
affectionate tuition of her mother, Julia grew up an ac- 
complished girl, possessing not only the cl^rm of a bean- 
tifiil person, but endowed, likewise, with a mind far above 
the common order, and which, by early and appropriate 
cultivation, had attained a high degree of excellency. 
The morning was the time usually devoted to study ; and^ 
in the afternoon, Julia read to her mother from some 
amusing or instructive book, or played some lively air, 
which she accompanied with her melodious voice. It 
would not unfrequently happen that they would walk 

over to the neighbouring town of L , in which there 

were a few select friends with whom Mrs. Burnard had 
been acquainted when in London, and in whose society 
she and her daughter found pleasure. 

In this pleasing retirement years passed away, nor waa 
their flight regarded. Though thus secluded from the 
gaieties of the world, Mrs. Burnard experienced no de- 
jection of spirits, or solicitude to return and " mingle with 
the giddy throng," but found in the society of her daugh- 
ter, and the mutual interchange and friendly regard 
maintained with her few friends, real satisfaction €Lnd 
unmixed enjoyment. 

But the stream of life seldom flows on with uninter- 
rupted .placidity : some obstacle will arise to obstruct its- 
course, or force it into diverse channels. On a beautiful 
evening in the summer of 18 — , Julia and her mother 
were sitting at the window of the little front parlour whidi 
opened into the garden. The day had been remarkably 
sultry ; but the heat had passed away, and the sun was 
setting behind the hills, whose summits were tinged with 
the last red beams of the departing luminary. A gentle 
bree^ had sprung up which cooled the atmosphere, and 
wafted around a delicious fragrance from the beds of 
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flowers, while the merry warblings of the feathered song- 
sters, and the distant strain of the nightingale, diversifi^ 
and enlivened the charming scene. Julia had a book in her 
hand, from which she sometimes read a remarkable passage 
which she thought would please her mother, who sat op- 
posite at' the other side of the window. Laying aside her 
book ; " Is it not extraordinary," said Julia, *• that we 
have not heard from my uncle Burnard lately ? — nearly 
two months have elapsed since we received his last com- 
munication." " It is rather strange ; — perhaps, however, 
he intends to surprise us by his unexpected arrival on 
■ but who is this coming?" This question was 

occasioned by the appearance of a person who was hastily 
approaching the cottage. *' It will be singular enough 
if he should come from my uncle,'* said Julia. As she 
■ spoke, the stranger arrived at the house. He was a tall 
and handsome young man, rather elegantly dressed, and 
apparently about one or two and twenty years of age. 
He politely introduced himself by saying, " 1 believe I 
have the honour to address Mrs. and Miss Burnard. I 
was requested by Mr. Burnard, of London, to convey 
hither this letter, containing, I am sorry to say, unplea- 
sant intelligence." 

Mrs. Burnard hastily broke the seal, and read that her 
brother-in-law had been suddenly taken dangerously ill, 
and that it was his particular request that she with her 
daughter would come to London immediately ; that he 
had requested Mr. Seaton, a young friend of his (the 
bearer of the letter), to accompany them. This unex- 
pected intelligence was a source of much grief to Mrs. 
B., who regarded her brother-in-law with the utmost af- 
fection, remembering how generously he had acted in her 
husband's life, and his repeated kindness during her widow- 
hood. She therefore determined to prepare for an imme- 
diate departure on the following morning. Mr. Seaton 
returned to the town to order a postchaise, having con- 
sented, at Mrs. Burnard's request, to return to the cottage 
that night. Mrs. and Miss B. busied themselves in pre- 
paring for the ensuing journey ; and it was not without 
pleasure-— qualified, indeed, by the melancholy circuoK 
stance that occasioned their departure — ^that Julia regards! 
her visit to the metropolis. 

It was about nine o'clock when Henry Seaton retume(L 
having succeeded in engaging a postchaise to call early tUJj 
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Allowing morning at the cottage. As he entered the room 
^here Julia and her mother were sitting, a slight degree 
)f embarrassment was observable in his manner, as his 
ije caught that of Miss Burnard, who slightly blushed 
It his appearance. From this, however, he immediately 
'ecovered, and was soon engaged in familiar conversation 
svith Julia and her mother. Henry Seaton's open and 
iinaiFected manner of speaking greatly prepossessed Mrs* 
Burnard in his favour ; nor did his lively and intelligent 
remarks, and polished manners, fail to inspire in the sus- 
ceptible mind of Julia sensations to which she had till 
then been a stranger. 

After a rapid journey, they arrived in London, and 
found Mr. Burnard in a very dangerous state. Little 
hope, indeed, was entertained of his life by the physicians 
that attended him, who gave it as their opinion, that un- 
less a very favourable turn in the disease should take 
place, a few hours must terminate his existence. Upon 
the arrival of his sister-in-law he revived a little, but was 
still in so exhausted a state as to be scarcely able to speak 
a word. The meeting was of a most pathetic description ; 
few could have witnessed it without feelings of the deepest 
commiseration. After a few hours of intense suffering, 
succeeded by a lethargic slumber, the immortal spirit, that 
seemed so long to linger on the confines of this worlds 
quitted its earthly habitation, and plunged into the un- 
fathomable abyss of eternity. 

By will Mr. Burnard had fully provided for his widow, 
and had also settled a considerable sum of money on Julia, 
to which she was entitled when of age, or at mar- 
riage. After the lapse of some weeks, Mrs. Burnard re- 
turned with her daughter into Devonshire, and her de- 
ceased brother's widow retired into the country. 

Few circumstances occurred worth narrating until about 
a year after Mr. B.'s death, when Henry Seaton, who had 
been a frequent visitor into Devonshire, avowed his attach- 
ment to Julia. His affection was met with an appropriate 
return on her part, and her mother expressed no objection 
to their union. Henry Seaton was in partnership with 
his father, a merchant in London, who, in consequence of 
years and increasing infirmities, had almost entirely given 
up the management of the business to his son, who had, 
by his good sense, prudence, and acquaintance with mer- 
cantile affairs, proved himself competent to fulfil all the 
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duties derolying on him. His father was fully satisfied 
with his determinatioii regarding a marriage Which pro- 
mised so much happiness and enjoyment. They were 
married. Hienry Seaton purchased a pretty residence 
near London » whither he conveyed his bride ; and Mrs* 
Bumard determined still to reside in Devonshire, pro- 
mising frequently to visit London. 

As a daughter, Julia had been amiable and affectionate, 
—her mother's solace in distress, and her cheerful con- 
panion in less sorrowful moments ; as a wife, she now 
proved herself to be all that the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of a lover could have anticipated. Many were the 
happy hours enjoyed by Henry! in her delightful society, 
rendered charming, not only by her cheerfulness and 
beauty, but by tlie intelligence and wit which manifested 
itself on every occasion. Unlike some fashionable wives, 
whose whole ideas seem to be circumscribed to routs, 
dinner-parties, amusements, and dress, her enjoyment was 
in engagements of a less frivolous and more intellectual 
character : reading, and instructive conversation, were to 
her sources of peculiar delight, while, in music, in the 
study of the great masters, she found real gratification, 
dud exhibited a degree of skill and judgment rarely sur- 
passed. After the busy engagements of the day, Henry 
would return home, and find, in the society of his wife, 
unalloyed happiness. They carried nothing to excess; 
they were gay without being so extravagantly; they 
diverted themselves with the usual amusements, without 
pursuing them with that avidity which is observable m 
some. 

Years glided away unmarked by anything save a sea- 
son of uninterrupted enjoyment. Henry had assumed 
a new character — that of father; and the infantine prat 
tie of his two little children excited in his bosom the 
most pleasing emotions. 

Old Mr. Seaton, who had long been in a very infirm 
state, having arrived at an advanced age, died, leaving 
his son, who deeply lamented his loss, very considerable 
property, accumulated during many years of suocessful 
ijommerce. Henry Seaton, at his father's decease, deter- 
mined to continue the mercantile concern ; but thought 
that, by still further increasing his capital, he might trade 
with greater advantage. With this intent in view, he 
entered into partnership with a young man of good family 
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md fortune. There appeared to him now every prospect 
ot success. 

Mr, Ellicombe, the partner, was a young man of a very 
yay and cheerful disposition ; but from associating too 
[nuch with fasliionable and dissolute company, he had 
imbibed much of their licentious manners and careless 
extravagance. As may be imagined, his society was not 
without influence on Henry Seaton, who soon entered 
upon a more fashionable style of living. It was not with- 
out regret that his wife observed this change, nor was she 
acquainted with the cause of this alteration ; but aware of 
the extent of their means, it did not occasion so much 
concern. Besides, she supposed, that with the pleasures 
of the gay and fashionable world he would soon be dis- 
satisfied, and return once more to quietude and peace* 
But in this she was unhappily mistaken. It is difficult 
to pursue one fashionable folly without soon being drawn 
into the vortex of dissipation. Thus it was with Henry. 
Evening a ter evening passed in gaiety and amusements, 
and not unfrequently he neglected the avocations of the 
day to engage in some excursion of pleasure, or while 
away the time at some fashionable resort. 

It was some time before Ellicombe could prevail upon 
Henry to gamble ; but one evening, being inflamed with 
wine, of which he had drunk too copiously, he was 
tempted, and proving successful, was soon deeply engaged 
in the fascinating game ; and now, careless of his busi- 
ness, his whole soul seemed engrossed by the billiard- 
room. It was now with deep and unfeigned sorrow that 
Julia regarded her husband ; often has she begged and 
entreated of him not to associate so much with Ellicombe, 
and as frequently has he determined to turn back and 
leave the giddy scene, and enter earnestly upon the pro- 
secution of his business, but has forgotten his determina- 
tion in the dissolute society of some fashionable friends, 
where' he strove to drown in wine all sense of duty and 
propriety. Not unfrequently was- he brought home in a 
state of inebriation ; and oh ! with what anguish was he 
regarded on such occasions by his a£fectionate wife, who, 
wheni he had: slept o£P the effects of his midnight revel, 
would beseech him with the most impassioned eloquence, 
to leafve the course he was now pursuing. Pointing to 
herdiildren, she would exclaim^ " If you have no regard 
or me and my entreaties, surely you will consider 1^ 
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helpless condition of your babes ! — to whom are they to 
look but to you ? Oh! leave them not to ruin and degra- 
dation by your extravagance !" At one time such expres- 
sions from such lips would have pierced him to the heart ; 
but rendered almost callous, his fine feelings being blunted 
by intemperate habits, they had but a temporary, if any, 
influence on him. 

Thus months passed on, and the affairs of Seaton and 
ElHcombe were become greatly involved : nothing but 
the strictest care and economy could possibly rescue them. 
In these circumstances, Henry proposed to himself a 
speedier but much more precarious method of reinstating 
himself. He entered upon some large speculations ; but, 
alas! was totally unsuccessful. He was now on the 
brink of ruin — with but a few thousands at the banker's, 
and demands to answer on the following day far exceed- 
ing that amount. Dark and gloomy were the emotions 
,that disquieted his bosom, as he proceeded homeward 
that night. Dreadful was the prospect before him ; — ^po- 
verty—ndisgrace — a prison! The horrid thought of ter- 
minating his existence once darted across his maddened 
brain ; but no ! 

Julia was horror-struck at the manners of her hus- 
band, and endeavoured by every means in her power to 
soothe him, but in vain : all his cry was, " I am ruined — 
I am undone." Totally unacquainted with the real cir- 
cumstances of the case, she had no conception of the 
impending danger : little did she think what occurrences 
the following day would disclose. 

Unvisited by sleep during the night, pale and haggard, 
Henry rose in the morning. How true is it, — so beauti- 
fully expressed by Young, — that 

*' Sleep, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles ; the wretched he forsakes. 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe. 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear.*' 

He was less agitated than on the preceding night ; h« 
was calm, but it was the calmness of gloomy despair. 
After some hesitation, he determined to acquaint his wifa* 
with the dismal state of his circumstances, and proposed 
that she should immediately go down to her mother, a$ 
he would be necessitated to sell their house, and entire! 
break up his establishment. Julia received the intelli 
gence, unexpected as it was, with becoming fortitude 
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ind, thinking it would be advisable, consented to set out 
mmediately, with her little children, for Devonshire. 

Having accompanied his wife to the coach which was 
:o convey her to her mother, with unsteady steps Seaton 
threaded his way through the busy streets of London, 
intil he arrived at his own counting-house ; when what 
ivas his horror and amazement, on discovering that Elli- 
3ombe, aware of the great demands that would be made 
3n the firm, and of their incapability to meet them satis- 
factorily, had availed himself of an early opportunity at 
the commencement of the day, and had withdrawn from 
the banker's the few thousands that would in some mea- 
sure have met the exigency of the occasion. The only 
information he could gain of the villain who had first led 
him into dissipation, and now completed his ruin, was 
that he had been seen on a coach which was going to a sea- 
port town, whence a vessel immediately sailed for America. 

It was soon rumoured abroad that the firm of Seaton 
and Ellicombe had failed, in consequence of the latter 
having decamped with a large sum of money. Many of 
the creditors had been old friends of Henry's father, and, 
being unacquainted with Henry's extravagance, and ex- 
asperated at Ellicombe's baseness, had with great gene- 
rosity withdrawn their claims, and entered into a private 
subscription for the payment of those creditors who were 
more needy or less generous than themselves. Seaton's 
gratitude towards these friends was unbounded ; and, 
urged by a burning desire to repay them, he determined 
at once to reform his dissolute habits, and by his own: 
strenuous and persevering exertions to raise himself from 
his degraded situation. His talents and abilities soon ob- 
tained for him an engagement as clerk in a merchant's 
house. He now received a handsome salary, and there 
was every prospect of his becoming, with care and dili- 
gence, a respectable member of society. Having taken 
apartments in the city, he wrote to his wife, relating the 
dishonourable conduct of Ellicombe, and the generous 
behaviour of the creditors. He begged that she would 
come up to London, and he concluded the epistle with 
the most energetic protestations of his fixed resolution to 
persevere in his altered course of life, and with expressions 
of the deepest regret and contrition for the unhappiness 
he had occasioned her by his conduct. Julia answered 
this letter by setting out for London immediately ; and her 
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joy at finding her husband thus acting may be b^ter con- 
ceived than expressed. It may be questioned whethra 
their happiness was at all inferior to that which they had 
experienced in the season of their former prosperity* 

Months and years passed away, and Henry was still 
to be found pursuing with zeal and integrity his avoca- 
tions. His children, two beautiful little boys and a girl, were 
objects of constant care and solicitude. Emma, the little 
girl (the older of the two), imder the salutary tuition of 
her mother, was a very apt scholar ; and in the youthful 
developement of her character might be observed the 
germs of future intellect, and many pleasing traits of a 
benevolent and affectionate disposition. Robert, who was 
a year younger than his little sister, was his father's de- 
light. When returned from the harassing engagements 
of the day, while sitting round the cheerful fire, the happy 
parent would initiate his son into the mysteries of the 
multiplication table, or listen to his prepress in reading. 

As Henry Seaton was returning one afternoon from ^ 
counting-house, he was accosted by a young man, dressed 
in the uniform of a midshipman. He appeared about 
twenty-two years of age, and was possessed of a counte- 
nance so open and good-natured that it would have pre- 
possessed any one in his favour ; but, though characterised 
by the rough bluntness of the British seaman, th^re was 
also an ease and gentility in his manner of address that 
proved a sailor's life had not entirely eradicated the effects 
of a good education. " Am I mistaken ? — is not yomi 
name Seaton ?" said the stranger ; '^ for you bear a strcmg 
resemblance to a brother of mine, whom I have not seen 
for twelve years." Henry looked for a few moments at 
him, and soon recognized in the manly countenance aad 
athletic form of the midshipman, his brother Robert, who 
had, at the early age of ten years, gone to sea with iiat 
crew of a man-of-war. 

Warm and affectionate was the greeting between the 
two brothers. Long had Henry Seaton and his par^cita 
(who were living at Robert's departure from England) be- 
wailed the supposed loss of their son ; for, a few years 
after the ship sailed, they heard that she had been wrecked 
off the coast of Africa, and that all the crew were lost 
The excessive joy at meeting being subsided, Henry im- 
mediately wishea his brother to make his house (of which 
he had but lately taken a lease) his home, during his stay 
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<m siiore. Robert acceded to the proposal. To the child- 
iren he rendered himself particularly pleasing; for he 
'would relate to them, for hours, what he used to call his 
adventures. From his narrative it appeared that, nine 
months after the ship in which he sailed had left England^ 
«he was wrecked off the Cape of Good Hope ; and that 
he, though a youth of but eleven, had been able, by 
clinging to some broken spars, to keep himself afloat for 
several hours. In this situation he had drifted a consi- 
derable distance from the wreck, and was at last picked 
up by the crew of a fishing vessel belonging to the 
coast. By them he was set on shore near Cape Town, 
where his forlorn condition gained the commiseration of 
all. He soon obtained a situation in the colony, where 
he continued till fourteen years old, when he again en- 
tered the navy as a midshipman, through the interest of 
his colonial friends. From various circumstances, he had 
been unable to visit England until the present time, and 
having sent several letters, and received no answer (they 
having miscarried), he supposed that his parents must have 
changed their place of residence, and therefore discon- 
tinued to write ; thus strengthening the supposition that 
he had perished with the wreck. 

Henry, since his reformation, had rigidly abstained from 
all wine and spirits, viewing them as unnecessary, cal- 
culated to inflame the brain, and lead to the commis- 
sion of sin, as had been the case with him. For five 
y^rs had he persisted in his plan of abstinence from 
intoxicating liquors ; but on the arrival of his brother, 
who unl^ppily, too much like the generality of sailors, 
valued abstinence as lightly as he regarded drunken- 
ness, — he had consented to have some spirits in his house 
for his convenience. Some weeks after Robert's arrival, 
Henry was sitting with him after dinner. Robert had 
just prepared some sailors' beverage — punch, and was 
joking with his brother about his abstinence. He used, 
with a great deal of fluency, all the arguments which the 
dissolute are accustomed to urge against sobriety^ " Why 
Harry,*' said he, " I did not expect to come home and 
find you such a sober-sided personage as you are--^afraid 
of a drop of brandy. Why what on earth can be the 
birm of a little spirit? it clears the brain, enlivens the 
wit, and induces a spirit of good humoUr and cheerful* 
Hess that you drinkers of water and " stout" never ex- 
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perience. Look at me — here I am, strong and healthy ; 
yet since fourteen I have not passed a day without a little 
spirit of some kind ; and as for getting drunk, that on 
board ship is a common occurrence, and what am I 
the worse for it V* " You may not now," remarked Henry, 
" feel the worse for it ; but you know not how much 
better you would have been without it." " Nonsense, 
Henry — now don't be so unsocial as not to drink a little 
with your long-lost brother. Fll take care you don't take 
too much, if that's your fear." 

Robert's gaiety and persuasion were too much for Henry, 
who, though he had made a very strong determination to 
abstain from all intoxicating liquors, yet had not publicly 
pledged himself to that effect; and he soon now, as a 
matter of course, took his wine with Robert after dinner. 
He soon found that wine certainly produced a very pleasing 
excitement, particularly after his long abstinence ; and 
he now not unfrequently accompanied his brother to some 
convivial meeting of "brother mids," and there, it must be 
regretted, too easily followed their intemperate example. 

Julia now anxiously wished for Robert's departure, as 
she evidently saw that his habits had made too great an im- 
pression on her husband, and had in a measure destroyed 
that pleasing tranquillity which previously reigned within 
him. At Robert's departure, Henry found it no easy task 
to return to that tranquil course of life which he had left, 
and he experienced an intolerable longing to mix in 
the gay scenes in which he had mingled before. And, to 
Julia's unfeigned sorrow, he now not unfrequently left his 
peaceful home, careless of her charming society, and for- 
getful of the instruction of his little boy, for the more 
fascinating but less beneficial company of fashionable men 
at some ball or tavern-dinner, or other scene of extrava- 
gance and conviviality. 

However altered Henry was at home, he was still held 
in high estimation by his employers ; but nights spent in 
dissipation, and consequent incapacity for business, tended 
but little to preserve that approbation. In consequence 
of midnight revelling, he was once or twice prevented 
by weariness from being at his post : this at first was 
not regarded, more particularly as, for five years, he 
had'been so regular and persevering in the discharge of 
his duties. But one morning, after a midnight's debauch, 
having added to the sin of drunkenness its frequent con- 
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comitant, gambling, hefound that the clock had struck 
twelve before sleep had entirely re-invigorated his faculties, 
beclouded by the fumes of wine and spirits on the preced- 
ing night. Then for the first time, he vented his anger 
upon his aiFectionate wife, who, unwilling to disturb his 
repose, had failed to awaken him. It was with a degree of 
awkwardness to which Seaton had till then been a stranger, 
that he entered the counting-house of his employers on 
this occasion ; nor was his embarrassment at all decreased 
by the chagrin that appeared iu the countenance of Mr. 
Delmour, the principal in the firm, who expressed himself 
seriously displeased, especially as he had heard that 
intemperance on the preceding night had occasioned this 
delay. He told him that in consequence of his absence 
the firm had experienced a considerable loss, for some 
papers of importance, which were absolutely necessary to 
be seen that morning, could not be obtained, as they were 
locked up in an iron box of which Seaton had the key. 
He added, that if the same again occurred he should be 
compelled, however painful to him — to dismiss him from 
his employment. Henry evinced much real compunction 
at what had occurred, and inwardly resolved that he would 
no more place himself in so disagreeable a situation. 

For a week all went on well, and Julia rejoiced at her 
husband's seeming reformation. But, alas! how soon 
were her hopes to be most cruelly blasted ! He once 
more complied with temptation, and plunged deeper into 
iniquity than before. He had contracted several large 
debts, and now, with the hope of paying them, gambled to 
a large extent. One night he came from the billiard room 
where he had spent the whole of the evening, dreadfully 
agitated. His face was red with drinking, his behaviour 
was like that of an enraged maniac. From his incoherent 
ravings Julia gathered that he had been gambling to a 
large amount, and had been totally unsuccessful. After 
his frenzy had subsided he mournfully told his wife that he 
had lost a large sum of money, and had already contracted 
enormous debts ; and as the rent of the house would soon 
become due, to meet the demands was impossible. 

The effect that this intelligence had upon Julia, may be 
imagined ; fondly had she hoped that when her husband 
had so strictly abstained from intoxicating liquors of 
every description for so long a period, no more would 
intemperance lead him into excesses so ruinous to happi- 
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ness and peace. Oh ! how she deplored the visit of her 
brother-in-law ! — ^to him she attached all the blame. In 
having induced her husband to violate his determination 
to abstain from ^very intoxicating beverage. 

The fever of excitement which raged in Seaton's bosom^ 
the gloomy prospect that was J»efore his eyes, prevented 
him from obtaining that refreshment from sleep which his 
jaded body and harassed mind required. However, 
towards morning he fell into a restless slumber, which 
continued until beyond the time when his appearance at 
business was needed. Julia, who sat by the beii-side, wrapt 
in profound melancholy, arising from the gloomy prospect 
in every point of view, — her children, — ^her husband,— > 
herself, — marked not the rapid flight of time, nor re<M>l- 
lected that Seaton should be at his post. He awoke, and 
with distraction ascertained the time. He now gave him- 
self up to utter despair. Aware that he could no longi^ 
hold his present situation, a thousand images of distress 
and poverty crowded around his fevered brain. With 
sorrowful steps he pursued his way to the counting-honse, 
and there, as he expected, was met by Mr. Delmour, who 
presented him with the salary that was due, and gave him 
intimation that his services would be no longer required. 

The sum he had received was insuflicient to pay the 
rent, which became due the following week : the only al- 
ternative would be — a prison ! Julia wrote to her mother, 
and communicated the distressing circumstances, but ex- 
pressed her determination to remain with her husband, 
and follow him wherever he should go. 

Finding no possibility of assistance, Seaton gave him- 
self up to intemperance ; for it was only in the bottle that 
he could drown the remembrance of his former happiness, 
by elevating his spirits, and rendering him insensible to 
the miseries of his situation, and callous to the stings of 
a condemning conscience. Those of whom he had bor- 
rowed, becoming acquainted with his situation, poured in 
upon him, and every moment he expected to be arrested. 
On the rent-day it was found, that the money which he 
had received from his employers had been squandered in 
spirits ; so that the landlord, who possessed not much of 
** the milk of human kindness," determined at once to 
distrain. 

Sad was the scene that day : — a weeping wife — three 
sobbing children, and— a drunken husband ! while an 
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mifeeling officer, destitute of regard for the sorrowing 
wife, was prosecuting his customary employment of pack- 
ing the various articles of furniture, and occasionally in- 
dulging in some coarse jest on the scene before him. Oh, 
how heartfelt was the sorrow, and how poignant the grief 
of the amiable Julia, when she saw the different articles 
of furniture which so lately had been purchased at her 
husband's reformation, now brought by her husband's 
reckless conduct to the hammer of the auctioneer ! — not, 
mdeed, from the simple fact that they were thus disposed 
of at half their real value ; that was a matter of compa- 
ratively little moment, when compared with the real cause 
of her woe, and her present miserable condition — the in- 
temperance of her husband, — ^his utter prostration both 
of mind and body. 

When Seaton awoke from the stupor produced by his 
repeated potations, he found his case tnily distressing. 
The unfeeling landlord, finding that the rent due exceed^ 
the value of the furniture, at once proceeded to have him 
arrested. A few days after this scene had taken place, 
Henry Seaton — ^the once gay, happy, and honourable 
Henry Seaton — ^found himself incarcerated in that sink 
of misery and degradation, the Fleet — the insolvent debtor's 
prison. Here, not having the means to pay for superior 
accommodation, he found himself associated with charac- 
ters of the lowest and worst description, from the roufe 
who had ruined himself by extravagance, to the petty 
shopkeeper whose incapability to pay some trifling debt 
rendered him amenable to the law. It would have been 
tsupposed that this situation would have in some measure 
anected Seaton ; but no ! he was now lost to all sense of 
shame. Not only did he expend the money supplied by 
hk pitying friends, who wished to make his situation less 
deplorable, in spirits; but even the very clothes on his 
back did he pawn to satiate his uuabating thirst. Scarcely 
ever was he visited, during his confinement, but he was . 
found either in a drunken stupor, or elevated to a degree 
of hilarity that ill accorded with his pitiable condition. 

Julia, finding that she could not accompany her infatu- 
ated husband to prison, determined to avail herself of her 
mother's kindness, and immediately, with her children, 
departed for Devonshire. She frequently wrote to her 
husband, and remitted him various sums of money, affec- 
tionate y wishing as much as possible to ameliorate his 
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condition ; little imagining that her letters often remained 
unread, — perhaps scattered, torn, on the prison floor, — 
while their contents were only received with pleasure as 
they tnabled him to satisfy his dreadful appetite for spi- 
rits. After being thus confined for about a month, having 
during that period, by repeated intoxication, greatly in- 
jured his health, — so much so that his personal appearance 
was so altered that no one who formerly knew him Ci3^ 
possibly have recognized in the drunken, besotted hehg 
that stood before him, the once handsome Henry SeaSQO, 
—a stranger called at the prison. He had accidentil^ 
arrived in London, and heard that a gentleman of liie 
name of Seaton was imprisoned for debt. He inquifeld 
of some who could give him information further particu- 
lars, and then determined to repair to the prison. What 
was his amazement, on inquiring for Henry Seaton, to 
hear from the turnkey that a prisoner of that name had a 
few moments before died in a fit of apoplexy, occasioned 
by hard drinking ! 

The stranger was EUicombe. He had been successful 
in America, and had returned to England with a deter- 
mination to make ample amends for his former baseness. 
He soon learned that Seaton was imprisoned for debt 
He acquired the names of the creditors, answered their 
demands, and was hastening to the prison to communicate 
the delightful intelligence of his release, when he found 
the unhappy victim of his former persuasions had ceased 
to exist. He passed the remainder of his life in misery, 
troubled with a conscience stung with the bitterest remorse. 

The aflflicting intelligence of her husband's decease, 
and the appalling circumstances under which it had taken 
place, so affected Mrs. Seaton, that after a few weeks of 
lingering illness, she died literally of a broken heart. 
The pillow of her dying bed was smoothed by the hand 
of an affectionate mother, whose sweet words of consola- 
tion and unremitting tenderness tended not a little to alle- 
viate the poignancy of her grief. Her helpless orphan 
children she left to the care of her mother, who, during 
her lifetime, was to them as the most affectionate parent, 
and at her death bequeathed them all the property of 
which she was possessed. 
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on, 

CRIMPS AND SAILORS. 



Avast there, messmate — I would read this lingo. 
Ha ! — may I he water-logged on a lee-shore 
If our good chaplain's Bihle is more true 
Than these same statements. 



With Goldsmith's affecting history of a disabled sol- 
dier, it is presumed, few of our readers are unacquainted, 
and while perusing it, they may have with ourselves, 
indulged frequently in the wish, that the same effective 
pen, in giving point and interest to every subject of 
nature, had furnished us with a similar sketch of the 
sufferings to which British sailors are subjected, and of 
the almost innumerable impositions which are daily- 
practised upon them. But alas ! wishes and regrets are 
vain, and we are therefore obliged to be content with such 
statements on the subjects as inferior pens may supply, 
or with such information as passing facts may furnish. 

The character of crimps, and their infamous trade, in 
conjunction with lodging-houses and gin-shops, require 
all the exposure that language can afford. The honour 
of our country, as well as the present and everlasting 
interests of our seamen require it. The manly and heroic 
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daring of our tars, more than any thing besides of a meie 
earthly description, has tended to raise oar island to 
the importance and celebrity which it possesses among 
the nations of the world ; but alas, unless speedy and 
effective measures are taken to prevent the spreading 
evil, it will be found, if war should again arise, that our 
country's defenders, like the ancient Romans, have sunk ^ 
down to meanness and effeminacy through the destructive 
influence of intemperance. Much is professed "to be done 
for them, we are aware, but little is really accomplished* 
Whether this arise from want of practical knowledge^ 
and efficient agency on the one hand, or a yielding to 
unholy temper on the other, is not necessary now to spend 
our time to inquire ; the fact is obvious, and greatly to ht 
lamented. The following scene, taken from life, and 
merely put together to make something like a whole, may 
serve to exhibit, in a small degree, the danger to which 
sailors are exposed, and may lead some of them to avoid 
it, or prompt others to become yet more active in pro- 
viding for their preservation. 

It was a fine morning, towards the end of June, 1834, 
when a number of persons were crowded round one of 
those haunts of vice and destruction, of which Blackwall 
and its neighbourhood furnish so large a quantity, — a 
public house. Several already occupied the seats in a 
stinking tap-room, which was almost insufferable from the 
nauseous fumes of the preceding nights debauch. Half 
a dozen or more poor squalid and bloated, ragged 
wretches, waited their turns at the bar, while glasses of 
gin were served out as quickly as the well practised hand 
of an expert, fawning, finely dressed damsel, could supply 
it. A rude dirty seat at the front of the house, even at 
this early time of the day, was filled with idlers, male 
and female, some with black eyes and bruised iaces, whidi 
afforded too plain evidence of their character and habits. 
Some held in their mouths short filthy pipes, of the same 
colour as their eyes, firom which tubes they sent forth 
clouds of offensive smoke, or from their mouths at the &ai 
of every whiff, belched forth low and obscene language* Ij 

At a short distance from the motley group referred to, 
stood two shabby-genteel personages, familiarly and 
appropriately ycleped by sailors, *' land sharks ;" that is 
crimps, whose profession it is to plunder seamen yrhm 
they come ashore with money, ana then ship them off t^ 
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sea for a fresh supply, for which kind act, they receive a 
certain stipulated bounty, from owners or captains of 
vessels. It was evident those two individuals were in 
some way united, and that they were now anxiously 
engaged in a coloquy of (to themselves) some importance. 

The public-house in question, was not far from the 
Docks, and so situated as to command a view of the river 
lliames, and the approach to the Bason. The eyes of 
Messrs. SHarkish and Gullum were ever and anon turned 
with evident interest towards the mouth of the Docks, as 
if longing for, and expecting the appearance of some im- 
portant object. In a short time, a fine ship, richly laden 
nrom India, hove in sight. The appearance of the floating 
town produced an electrical effect upon each of the gazers. 
Mr. Sharkish first gained the use of his tongue, which 
excess of joy appeared to have deprived his fellow the use 
of, and exclaimed right-joyfully, " I say, Qull, my boy, 
we are just in time, yonder she is, the good ship Mary 
Ann ; but we must keep a good look out, or we shall 
lose some of our men, for see, here comes old Mother 
Cheatum and her handsome daughter ; they enticed away 
some of my lads last voyage from this ship, however, Fil 
take care it shall not be my fault if she succeeds this 
time." As he closed his speech, a burly bully-like female, 
the keeper of a lodging-house, or brothel, came up, ac- 
companied by one of those wretched beings who employ 
tlieir dreadful arts of fascination to drag to ruin and death 
our hardy sailors. 

** Good morning, gentlemen,*' said Mrs. Cheatum, with 
courteous salutation, " pray is the ship up yet ?" 

** Yes," returned Mr. Gullum, directing the inquirer at 
Ae same time by an expressive action, "there she is, 
long looked for, come at last, and I hope she'll pay us 
well for our trouble in looking out so long." 

The communicated intelligence evidently afforded the 
highest pleasure to Mrs. Cheatum, — "That's all right," 
she exclaimed, " come my friends," she continued, " let 
us have a drop of ginon the strength of it. Here, waiter !" 
shouted the fat-sided dame, " bring us a pot of ale, and 
half a pint of gin — ^none of your skim milk, or sky-blue, 
now; <Pyehear?" 

" Ay, ay, madam," responded a dirty, slovenly fellow, 
as he moved to perform the order, " never fear that, we 
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knows our customers — and we always serves our good- 
uns well." 

Mrs. Cheatum's ton^e set a going, like the speed of a 
wild horse, was hard to be stopped. The sight of the 
ship, and the prospect of a golden harvest which it fur- 
nished, had loosed her tongue with alertness. It was 
evident she had been expecting its arrival, and had come 
prepared with destructive mixtures, to receive such of the 
men as might come within her remorseless grasp. "I 
have got a couple of bottles of rare Old Tom in my pocket, 
for our lodgers, when we get on board,*' she observed 
with a significant and well-understood wink, to her 
companions ; ** I warrant you, a sup or two of it 
will make merry lads of them, and send them longing 
for more.*' 

" How many lodgers," inquired Mr. Sharkish, " have 
you got on board of her, Mrs. Cheatum ?" 

" How many V* returned the beldame, " let me see," 

and she muttered a moment or two to herself, counting 

- Jbackwards and forward her well-ringed fingers, "fifteen," 

she replied, *' and the carpenter ; and I have got a birth 

for him on board a ship bound for the coast of Africa." 

" Have you so V shouted Sharkish, " you are the best 
provider I ever knew : but suppose, Mrs. Cheatum, he 
won't go, how then, eh ?" 

" Won't go !" rejoined the virago in a half scream, 
*' he must go, his money will soon be gone ; he won't 
have more than about fifty pounds to receive, and a 
fortnight will bring that to an end, if not less, and when 
the last copper jingles upon the counter, he'll be glad to 
go ; I'll take care that he shall feel no objection to a trip 
any where, don't fear me, I understand such matters per- 
fectly well, gentlemen." 

" No one that knows you, doubts it ;" grumbled 
GuUum to himself; "and pray Mrs. Cheatum," he 
inquired, *' where do you intend to send the sailors, next 
voyage, to the south seas ?" 

** Either there, or to some other snug quarter," returned 
Mrs. Cheatum, ** be sure of that, I don't forget them; 
but here's our gin and ale — come, let us drink and be off, 
or we shall have the ship in the bason, and the men ashore 
before we get to them." Mrs. Cheatum was well in- 
structed in the use of the pot and the glass, she held it 
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now, with firm grasp, and added to her former luTninous 
address, " Your health, gentlemen, with a toast : — 

** Here's to the tar that drinks away. 

And values not the score ; 
But boldly pays his money down. 

Then goes to sea for more." 

She at once suited the action to the word, and putting 
the vessel to her mouth, swallowed a considerable quan- 
tity of the liquor, and then passed it to Mr. Gullum, who 
drank with a native archness. ^' Here is success to all 
our under take-ins,'' and handed the pot to Sharkish, who 
responded to Gullum's toast — " Here's wishing we may 
never be taken in ourselves. But, I say, Mrs. Cheatum," 
he continued, wiping away the froth of the ale from his 
mouth, ** you did me scandalously out of my lodgers last 
voyage." 

" Why you know,'' replied the considerate dame, " we 
must all do the best we can for ourselves, Mr. Sharkish, 
and to say the truth, I don't think there's any harm in.* 
taking any body in fairly.*' 

" Fairly," roared out Sharkish in a horse laugh, ** Ha ! 
ha I ha! well, well, I understand you, and am much of 
your mind ; howsomever, I like all fair above board. I 
have got nine lodgers in the Mary Ann, that I should like 
to have again." 

" That's false, Tom," interrupted Gullum, '' I know 
you hav'nt got so many as nine, Sharkish, no gulling 
us now." 

Mr. Sharkish would have looked angry, and with 
authority, if he had possessed t^ie ability: he attempted it, 
but did not succeed ; his sheepish looks told that he had 
been detected, and he attempted to rally, by observmg, 
** I suppose you want to cheat us now don't you ?" 

It is a dangerous thing to commit the keeping of our 
secrets and of our consciences, to unprincipled men, the 
least eruption, leads to a developement of the whole. 
Sharkish had touched on a chord in the system of Gullum 
which vibrated instantly. " Whew, my codger, not so 
fast," he replied, " you talk abont cheating — so, so, — 
who was it, tell me, if your memory don't fail, that put the 
conk shells into the horses' nose-bags, and swore he lo«t 
them out of the cart, eh ! — put that in your pipe, my 
fine fellow." 
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** And who," shouted Sharkish, without caring to 
answer the proposed question, "made the men drunk, 
and then robbed them, eh ! Mr. Gullum ?" 

Mrs. Cheatum either foresaw that more evil would 
arise out of this altercation than was desirable, furnishing 
the by-standers with too much information concerning 
their practices, and which had better be kept secret, or 
otherwise she felt some qualms of conscience awakened 
within her, by the last remark, and therefore interposed 
her sophistry to quiet both the disputants, and her own 
inward monitor. " Come, come," she observed sooth- 
ingly, " say no more about these matters ; you know 
sailors will drink, and we cannot help it, besides, if they 
did not do so, we might at once close our establishments, 
for it is quite certain we could no longer live; come, 
gentlemen, drink up the ale, and if you must quarrel over 
such nonsense, at least defer it until our lodgers are taken 
care of, I shall go round to the bason, and get hold of 
the men and their things, or somebody else will." 

"That's all very good, Mrs. Cheatum, only I don't 
like to be done you know, by Mr. Gullum," replied Mr. 
Sharkish ; but Mrs. Cheatum waited not to hear the 
conclusion of this short reply, she moved off the ground 
with a nimble step, fearing, very reasonably, that if she 
remained longer, she should be superseded by others of 
her trade. 

" Well, well," grumbled Gullum, " I have no wish to 
quarrel, only you seem gis if you thought nobody wanted 
a chance but yourself." 

" What, me," shouted Sharkish, " no, no, honor bright 
is my motto ; I want's nothing but what's fair and upright, 
not I." 

" Well, come," said Gullum, " let us drink up the ale 
and be off, or old Mother Cheatum will cheat the pair 
of us." 

The hint was seasonably given, and Sharkish felt it so. 
Instantly drinking what remained in the pot, they hastened 
from the place. By the time they arrived at the Bason, 
they found the ship moored head and stern, and some of 
the sailors already passing over the gangway towards the 
shore. The quick eye of Sharkum observed them m a 
moment, and recognized some of his former dupes. 

" There's some of my chaps coming," he observed to 
Gullum, mendmg his pace as he spoke, " There's Tom 
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Cable, Jack Marline, and Joe White, I'll have them again 
if possible. Tom and Jack are two regular good unsj; 
soiind trumps every inch of them, they drink and keep 
alnre, and don't trouble their heads about the reckoning.*' 
Never did the steady eye of a setter keep his gaze more 
fixedly upon a hunted bird, than did these crimps upon 
their proposed victims. In a few minutes, they came up 
with a party of the just-landed sailors, when GuUum, with 
a familiarity which habit had rendered easy, and with an 
expression of sincere pleasure and friendship, which his 
heart could not feel, accosted one of them, exclaiming as 
he stretched out his hand, " HoUoo Jack, is that you ? 
Welcome home my hearty, how are you, my boy, I am 
right glad to see you safe and sound, I'll drink your health 
in an extra glass of grog to night." 

The respond to his address was not such as Gullum ex- 
pected, not such as he had been used to. The sailor 
eyed him with a true nautical twig, which took in the 
whole man in a moment, from the beaver hat to the shoe- 
string, and replied in the genuine style of a British tar, 
^* What, my noble dog-fish, is that you, shiver my tim- 
bers, but I thought you had gone out boon-passenger to 
Sydney, transported long ago." 

The impertinent crimp became a chop-fallen craven in 
an instant : *' Not so hard, my flower," he simpered out, 
endeavouring to conceal his confusion by a forced laugh^ 
** int more handsomely, will you." 

** Handsomely," roared Jack, looking him in the face 
after such a fashion as if he would have looked into his 
soul; "handsomely say you — ^why you have changed 
your colours surely, or you sound a false pipe ; you know 
you are two-ends of a rascal. Did you not aouble me 
last voyage out of all my rhino in a week, and then turn 
me adrift without a shot in the locker. Handsomely, you 
lubber?" 

« Gently, my lad," said the disconcerted Mr. Gullum^ 
'* not so much of your drjr chaff*, it is enough to choak a 
Mlow, come, let's shove into the * Fishing Smack,' and 
wash it down with a drop of Old Jamaica." 

" Avast there, messmate," rejoined the good-tempered^ 
but inflexible tar ; " what, you are at your old tricks 
again — ^want to sew me up, and then fleece me ; it won't 
do, my old codger ; I'll have no more truck with you 
land-sharks, boom off*, my prince of thieveS; before I open 
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my ports and pour in a broadside upon you." Sharkish 
felt half confounded, but to give up rich game was what 
he did not understand ; still to hold contest with one who 
i^ppeared to carry too many guns for him, he considered 
would be bad admiralship, and therefore, with an appar- 
ently familiar and jocose " Ha ! ha ! ha !" he turned 
from Jack and addressed the party indiscriminately — 
" Well, come along lads, I shall stand a bottle of rum, 
however, merely to drink your healths at meeting." 

" We shall not drink it, if you do," replied Tom Cable, 
" we have hauled our wind my worthy." 

Poor Sharkish looked more sheepish still, albiet he 
stood the fire more manfully than his cause deserved. 
" I see how it is my fine fellows," he replied, " that old 
hag. Madam Cheatum, has been craming some of her 
sweet lies down your throats, and so has poisoned your 
mind against your best friends ; — come," he said, coax- 
ingly, ** tell us all she said, and Fll stand a couple of 
bottles, and rather than not merit your friendship, bottles 
all round." 

<* It won't do. Master Sharkish," objected Tom, " no 
one has poisoned our minds, the truth is, we are deter- 
mined that neither yourself nor any other person, shall 
poison our carcasses any more." 

'* What do you mean, my dear Tom," inquired the 
astonished Sharkish, with his eyes as wide open as if he 
had just swallowed a handspike, and was straining hard 
to digest it — " did you not always have the best of every 
thing in my house ?" 

" All adrift again, Mr. Sharkish," internipted Jack 
Merline, *' we mean you shall not again poison us with 
drink ; can you box the compass now ?" 

" Poison you with drink," reiterated the astonished 
crimp, as if his conceptions had for the first time taken in 
his meaning, and yet anxious to hope otherwise ; " Ah ! 
I see how it is. Mother Cheatum has cheated us ; she would 
befool you with her fine promises, and ugly daughters." 

" No such thing, my admiral of the bloody flkg," re- 
joined Jack, '^ the truth is, if your head is too Aiek to 
splice half words, we have left off drinking spirits ! Ah, 
you may start and stare, my codger, it is the truth of a 
British tar. We have left off drinking them because we 
have found out that they are poison, destroying the whole 
ship, cargo and all — ^body and soul." 
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** What V* exclaimed the wondering ciimp, scarcely 
crediting his own hearing; "sailors not drink liquor, 
how is this ?" 

" Well," replied Jack, "just to be ci?il for once to a 
rogue, I'll tell you how it is ; our cook belongs to the 
Temperance Society, prosperity to it ; and this last 
voyage he took out a freight of their books, which he lent 
out to the different berths to read ; and so, what with 
reading the books, and noticing that he could stand to 
his work in all weathers better without rum or grog, than 
we could who drank it, we determined to try it ourselves, 
and in a short time found that we were improved by not 
taking it, though it is true we had hard work to give it 
up at first ; however, we accomplished it, and smce then 
we have had no messmates on the doctor's log, and no 
quarrelling in the berths." 

" Why, Jack," cried the trembling crimp, for he saw 
too plainly the hopes of his gains were gone, " you run 
on like a Methodist parson, and shame your character as 
an English sailor." 

** No, my fine fellow, replied Jack, calmly, " you are 
all aback again, we did shame our characters as men, as 
well as English sailors, while we drank like fools and 
madmen; but now we are determined to retrieve that 
which rum made us throw away, and shall strive to per- 
suade others to redeem their character too." 

**Well, but where are your old mesmates," inquired 
Sharkish, hoping like a crafty counsel to divert the wit- 
ness from the grand question ; " where are Sam Block, 
Harry Clewline, Joe Backstay, and Patrick Fanagan." 

" Sam and Joe killed themselves in the country, drink- 
ing arrack," replied Jack, " and we left Harry and 
Patrick laid up in the hospital without any hopes of reco- 
very, from the same cause. Poor fellows," continued the 
sympathising rough sailor, " they were stout, young, and 
hardy, and but for that abominable drink, would have 
been so still." 

"Ah," observed Sharkish, archly, "it is a bad thing 
to drink too much of that rack, — poor fellows, I am sorry 
to hear it, but you know their time was come, and" — 

" No, no," replied Jack, " they lived not out half their 
days, they killed themselves while their country wanted 
their aid, as many have done before. Peace to their 
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menmries/' lie added in a sort of soliloquy, ** they werq 
noble mesBmates." 

" Well, well/' said Gullum, " sorrow is dry, my boys, 
you know, Jack, the favourite song with which you useq 
to set the whole house alive, 

' Come fill, fill a bamper, 'tis folly to think. 
Let's Kve and be merry, we lire wbile we drink.* 

Let's have that once more, and * begone dull carc.^ 
Come let's go and get something to drink, and drawn 
care in a good stiff glass of grog." 

"Shove your boat off, Mr. Gullum,*' interrupted Tom 
Cable, ** you are not going to gull us this way." 

Until now, the cook had stood by, observing the steadi- 
ness of his companions, and admiring the excellent man- 
ner in which they had rebutted the crimps ; at this period 
of the debate he appeared to feel himself called upon to 
advance, and he did so by observing very mildly, ** We 
have all drunk for you before now to our loss and di^race, 
Mr. Gullum, but we mean to drink for you no more." 

" You had better leave off eating as well,'' replied 
Sharkish, with snappish sarcasm, '* for if a sailor can do 
without one, he can do without the other ; that gammon 
won't do, lads," he continued, turning from the cook to 
the sailors, " this preaching Cook will make you lose all 
your enjoyments." 

" Neither our enjoyments, nor our profits, Mr. 
Sharkish," said Tom, "we have been gainers by our 
bargain, my boy, for when we gave up grog, our good 
Captain, and a better never stepped abaft the binnacle, 
allowed cocoa twice a day, and two shillings per month 
extra pay." 

** And do you think we look any worse for it, Mr. 
Sharkish," demanded Jack Marline ; " observe, we have I 
no black eyes, no blotches on our faces, and no ragged 
rigging about us." 

" Never saw you look better in my life," replied 
Sharkish, " but you must have some liquor to nourish 
your blood, or you will soon have to take in the slack of 

Jour trousers, I'll warrant you : come, if you won't have 
amaica, have a drop of cream." 
" Wftll," said the Cook, " if we must drink with you, 
we will have some milk, there's nourishment in that, I 
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know, but in spirits there is not a particle in the worid. 
Dome messmates, let's convince Mr. Sharkish that falling 
dfot with sphrits has not made us unfriendly with those 
who are foolish enough to take it. We can taJce a tumbler 
o£ good milk with him, and wish him well, what say you V* 

£very man agreed to the proposal, and Mr. Sharkish 
chnckleKl to himself that he had at length prevailed, and 
folly determined to make a market of those who followed 
htm to a public-house near at hand. Having reached it, 
he in the most courteous accents invited them to entjer, 
backed by the honied tongue of his satellite, Galium; 
" Come, my lads, recollect I stand treat now, it shall be 
yonr turn next time." A Satanic feeling passed through hb 
depraved soul as he so expressed himself ; and a side look 
passed over his ftice, which seemed to say, " only let me 
get you to drink now, and FU secure you to my purpose 
in future. '* Here landlord," he shouted, while standing 
at the door, for the sailors gave no evidence of a disposi- 
tion to enter, " bring us a pint of * cream of the valley.' " 

** What ! cream in a grog shop V inquired Tom Cal^e, 
with surprise, surveying the handsome exterior of a modem 
built drhxking house. " How's this? I fear we are near 
^riH>ai3 or sunken rocks, or otherwise we are kidnapped 
too near to an enemy's fort. Messmates, we must stand 
by, and look out for squalls, and be ready at the moment 
if the gale increases, to cut and run." 

** Ay, my lads," replied GuUum, to Tom's expressed 
surprise at finding cream sold in a public-house ; " fine 
rich butter gin, the best the country produces, a perfect 
cordial, a babe might sup it, and think it was its mother's 
milk, churned by Couts and Co., under the patronage of 
his Majesty's government ! Out-and-out good stuff, my 
boys, beats your old Jamaica all to pieces." 

**Come, Mr. Gullum," observed the Ck)ok, after he had 
waited for his closing puff of the said * cream of the valley;* 
" we are not to be gulled after this fashion now ; no, no, 
English sailors begin to exercise their understanding as 
well as other men ; your cream is beginning to turn sour, 
and butter grows rank — ^we smell it already. Come, my 
messmates, don't be buttered over by these fellows; come 
along with me to my temperance boarding-house, there 
we shall find a snug harbour, and plenty of wholesome 
stores." 

The case of the crimps became desperate ; they had 
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been foiled on their own ground, and determined to make 
one last grand effort, to bind those who had but recentlj 
escaped from the shackles of intemperance. Gullum 
made the attempt, " I say," he cried, as he perceived the 
sailors were moving off, ** Tom, Jack, my trumps, there*8 
flash Bet, Kit Spruce, and Nance Brighteye, at old 
Mother Plunger's, and they expect you ; they are togged 
off in their holiday gear, and are as handsome as May- 
day queens. There will be a regular spree, and life abov^ 
hatches there to-night." 

" It won't do," rejoined the cook, " your plans to catcb 
us in that way will only succeed if you get us first td 
consent to drown our reason by swallowing poison ; whil^ 
lye continue sober, we are so far safe, we feel it, and deter- 
mine to maintain the exercise of the understanding we pos- 
sess. Your Molls, and Kates, and Nances, are far worse 
shoals and rocks for sailors to get embayed amongst, than 
coral reefs, or shifting sand-banks. 

" Good day to the pair of you," shouted Tom Cable, as 
he sheered off the enemy's coast in company with his 
messmates; "you can tell Mr. Sharkish, and all the 
young she-sharks, that Jack Marline and I have come to 
our right reason, and now fully intend to change our| 
course. The wind and tide on the tack we were lately 
upon, set full into the port of disgrace and perdition, the 
chart by which we steered deceived us, we have obtained 
a new and correct one — our vessel is now named the 
sobriety, and we are ploughing over the sea of life with 
the fair and tranquil harbour of everlasting life in view. 
Your downfal and our rise proceed from the same cause, 
Temperance Societies — Adieu." 

The confederate crimps stood awhile astounded : they 
looked at each other as if seeking a solution of this (to 
them) singular affair. Sharkish first found his tongue, 
or re-acquired the use of it, but it was in little more for 
some time, than in soliloquy. " What !" he seemed to 
inquire of himself, " sailors reason ? Yes, it must be so; 
and if it be so, and they in the exercise of their rational 
powers, leave off drinking, our trade will soon be done 
up.'* He folded his arms mechanically, and in a half 
moodish, half absent manner, sauntered a few yards in 
front of the house, before which his companion, GuUum, 
still stood, while the landlord making his appearance with 
the pint of * cream of the valley' which had been called for, 
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semed as greatly surprised as the crimps at the absence 
f the sailors. In a few seconds Sharkish turned back^ 
\ if a sudden important thought had shot into his aching 
id perplexed cranium. 

"Mr. Gullum/' he observed, most seriously and 
igerly, ** I tell you what, we must not fall out among 
arselves, or our respectability will come to an end/ 
omething must be done, instantly and vigorously done, 
iend Gullum, or we shall be ruined by a troop of lazy, 
iscally fellows, who are persuading sailors and others to 
ave off drinking spirits. We must join hand and heart 
ith our good friend the publican, and manage by some 
ay, no matter what, to bring these destructive Temper- 
Bce Societies into contempt with sailors and the public ; 
lis I think may be managed, indeed it must be done, or 
e shall all be ruined and sewed up. Yonder comes old 
(other Cheatum, she too, looks very down in the mouth ; 
Br luck, I prophesy has not been greater than ours — 
Jally something must be done ; either we honest people 
Hist sink, or Temperance Societies must go down." 

" Well," Mrs. Cheatum, what is the matter," inquired 
rullum, as she came up to them ; " you seem a cup too 
)w ; it is unusual with you to look so blue under the 
yes — what has happenea V* 

**What is the matter," replied the almost bursting 
eldame, '* matter enough I assure you, Mr. Gullum — 
'3 are all ruined. I have lost every one of my lodgers, 
nd my expenses as well, besides being abused like a 
ommon woman or a pickpocket, into the bargain." 

" Lost all, and abused too," replied Gullum, " why how 
I that ? I thought you were sure of all your lodgers." 

*' Ah me ! and so I thought too ; and never before was I 
) vilely deceived, or so shamefully treated. But I will 
ist inform you about it. I went on board the ship, as is 
ly regular custom, and was just going to give my old 
iends a glass of gin apiece, as a primer, when up comes 
^e carpenter, who axed me if he should draw the cork 
)r me ; yes, says I, my hearty fellow, and take a glass 
r two for your trouble. With that he takes the bottle 
nd held it over the ship's side, pretending to draw the 
ork with his teeth ; out he pulled it sure enough, and 
own fell the bottle with all the precious stuff, overboard, 
le then turned to me, as innocent as a sucking goose, 
nd sayS; with as much seriousness as if he had dropped 
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Ilia teeth instead of my bottle into the water — ^ A bai 
aocidenty Mrs. Cheatum, but never mind, we will sooi 
set diat all right ; hay'nt you got another pocket pistol 1 
Oh yes, says I, and thinking he had really met with ai 
accideikty I took it from my reticule and handed it to him 
As soon at he got hold of it, he whirled it round his hew 
and shyed it as far as he could from him against anothe 
dnp, and dashed it all to pieces. When I axed him wha 
he meant by such ungentlemanly conduct^ he began ti 
abuse me like a mad-^ow; he swore, no, I ax pardoa 
he did*nt swear, I wish he had, as I should have still hai 
hopes of him-^but he declared I had att^npted to rail 
himself and shipmates, and it would be right to serve me 
and all who served out liquor to sailors, after the sam 
sort I really trembled for fear of a ducking in thai 
nasty poisonous water. It is certain he is stark mad witii 
what he called the noble Temperance Society. 

^< I turned to the sailors, hoping they would take m^ 
part — ^ My honest tars, said 1, here I have come to treat 
you, on your safe arrival, and this here carpenter hai 
shyed all the good gin I brought for that purpose into the 
dodLS : does'nt he deserve to be lashed to the mainmasi 
head for a month, and fed upon barley broth and coU 
water V But all was in vain ; I could not move one a( 
them on my side. All seemed alike mad : they went on! 
at a great rate, vowing vengeance against all of us. I 
was glad to get on sb^re with whole bones, or witho^ 
being tossed after my bottles of gin. Oh, 1 am a rained 
woman, the world is surely turned topsy turvy, since 
Temperance Societies have been establish^, ana sailors 
have left off drinking spirits." 

^* The only thing £at can be done," observed Sharkish, 
who had listened with nervous attention to Mrs. Cheatum's 
tale of woe, "is to unite our endeavours to put down 
these Temperance Societies, I am sure it may be done, 
<mly let us be active, and treat a few more of our in- 
fluential acquaintance when they visit us, and we must 
succeed. What think you, Mrs. Cheatum, of a crimp | 
and lodging house union V* 

^^Ah," replied Mrs. Cheatum, with a sigh firom tk 
bottom of her heart, " we must do something ; yourplan, 
my dear Sharkish, is a good one ; you were sdways ready | 
at invention. I think you suggested the propriety to 
neighbour Filchum of his enlarging and beautifying his 
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dram-shop, assuring him that a splendid place would 
draw customers, and it has succeeded excellently, and 
for a time it helped us. The private rooms, too, behind 
the public-houses, so that no noise could be heard in the 
streets, and from whence, by a back way, they could 
convey their fuddled customers to our houses, was your 
plan, if I mistake not V 

*^ Yes, madam," replied Sharkish, elated at the praise 
pofured upon him, ^^ I schemed all that, and I think the 
union I mention now, would do well too.'' 

** I think it will, Mr. Sharkish," observed Mrs. 
Cheatum, ^^ we will consider it ; come, let us go in and 
have a drop of the ^ cream of the valley,' that will brighten 
our wits, and we need have them sharpened now ; come, 
let's in." 

" Why, I don't know about * cream of the valley,' " sim* 
pered out Gullum, at the same time thrusting his hands 
mto his pockets, as if to grasp hold on the coin, and to 
calculate if by any means he could hold fast his money, 
imd at the same time accede to the invitation. 

** I don't feel," muttered Gullum, " as how, I can take 
any thing more ; our confounded ill-luck tlus morning, 
has almost capsized me." 

'*Thou gin-loving sot at the expense of another," 
vociferated the discerning Mrs. Cheatum ; " Y<m can't 
take any more, eh ? And do you imagine we are to be 
so gulled by you, Mr. Gullum ? no, no ! tricks upon old 
trayellers won't do ; I've had my mettle touched to-day 
already, and I'll not bear another insult and fraud from 
any one, and from you, Mr. Gullum, least of all. Did'nt 
I stand the last treat ?" roared out the infuriated woman, 
maddened by the recollection of the loss she had sustained 
by her lodgers having deserted her — " Out of my way ;'* 
continued the virago, to Sharkish, as she sprang furiously 
towards the now trembling Gullum, between whom and 
^ female fury he had dexterously placed himself — " Out 
of my way, and I'll leave a receipt in full, upon his 
n)onging face, if these good finger nails of mine don't 
deceive me ; or I'll so squeeze his wizzen as to make him 
bng ^T drink when he won't be able to swallow it--out 
of my way I say." 

" Let's have no fighting in the street," Mrs. Cheatum, 
rejoined Sharkish, " we know Gullum of old, he is a 
reg'lar dunghill — a thing that has no pluck. But recol- 
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lect our respectability is at stake ; I would not for the 
price of twenty pints of the ' cream of the valley/ we shoold 
lose that — it is indeed the only thing we have now to 
depend upon. Til stand treat : let us join and consider 
what we are to do, and as for Mr. GuUum, as he can't 
drink any more, why we can do without him, and we 
shan't require his company any more." 

" Mrs. Cheatum," observed Galium, *• you are too 
hasty ; Mr. Sharkish, you wrong me, 'pon my honour ywi 
do. I never intended to behave so meanly as you have 
stated. • It is true that I did*nt just then think I could 
take any more, however, V\\ try ; our bad success tl& 
morning, you know, is discouraging ; and I, that is" — 

The kindling wrath which he saw in the flashing eye, 
and clenched fist of Mrs. Cheatum, alarmed the stam- 
mering creature : to calm down which, he declared altho' 
he might not be able to drink, he so highly applauded 
the suggestion of his esteemed friend, Sharkish, in refer- 
ence to putting down those nuisances to comfort and 
well-doing. Temperance Societies, that he wished above 
all things to consider it over a pint of * cream of the valley/ 
and he therefore insisted on being allowed to stand treat 
on this occasion. 

The compliment paid to Sharkish acted as he wished 
and expected : he very warmly defended GuUum, although 
in his heart he believed him to be an arrant villain ; whUe 
Mrs. Cheatum, prompted by the advice of Sharkish, 
passed by the supposed meanness of their gulling friend, 
and in softened tones observed — " Oh ! very well, Mr. 
Gullum, if that's what you mean, we have no objection. 
I dare say little or none can exist ; but you'll be able to 
take a small quantity with us ; and if you cannot, why 
Mr. Sharkish and myself will still prove ourselves your 
firm friends by taking your share for you." 

Matters being thus far settled, Mrs. Cheatum's original 
proposition was acceded to; and the party, entering the 
house, called for a pint of 'cream of the valley, 'over which 
they sat deliberating while they had power to think, de- 
termining unanimously that they would raise some scheme 
to put down Temperance Societies, and accommodate as 
heretofore — (that is, rob) sailors, or there were no snakes 
in Virginia. 
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A VIEW of the ocean, even when comparatively still, 
awakens in the mind vivid thoughts of the majesty of the 
Creator. The vast expanse of waters, and its seemingly 
unfathomable depth, compel man, however unwillingly, 
to contemplate his own littleness, and the greatness of 
that Being who formed the sea as well as the dry land. 
In a storm, however, this feeling is deepened into awe. 
The waves, running mountains high, and increasing as 
they roll onwards to the shore, carry every thing in their 
progress. Huge masses of rock are dashed from their 
places with as much ease as the downy feathers from the 
breast of a bird ; and as the water rushes through the 
different fissures in the rocks, its sound is as the roaring 
of a thousand beasts of prey. 

In no part of the world is the scenery of a more roman- 
tic character than on the north-west extremity of England. 
The rugged cliffs, against which the sea beats incessantly, 
rear their heads hundreds of feet above its* spray, and, 
apparently, bid defiance to the attacks of time; while the 
sea-birds which are to be seen in every direction, scream- 
ing incessantly, now high in the air, now breasting the 
waves in their pride, and now alighting on every part of 
the rocks around them, add considerably to the interest 

L 
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of the scene, which cannot be forgotten by one who has 
ever witnessed it. 

Business, some years ago, called me to a town on tie 
north-west coast of Cornwall ; and having settled it with* 
out much difficulty, I determined to take a tour romid 
the county, as a relief from the bustle of the metropdis. 
On the second evening of my departure from the town 
before alluded to, the darkness had gathered in much 
earlier than on the preceding day* The clouds were very 
heavy, and the wind huffHng, (to use a western term^ 
that is, blowing in fitful gusts, which continued to increase, 
until I experienced the utmost difficulty in making any 
progress; but having learned from the last person I inet 
that there was a public-house near this spot, I hastened 
on, 2md at length found myself close to tiie place I was 
seeking, before I was aware, so secluded was it in a hoi- - 
low. Having opened the door, a motley scene presented 
itself. About a score of miners and hardy-looking sea- 
faring men were seated on benches, (Sinking and smoking, 
but much more orderly than jpaight have been expfected 
from such an assemblage. They were listening to some- 
thing which an old man on one side of the hearth was 
relating, which had riveted their attention. My entrance 
put a stop to the conversation for a time; but having 
sati)»fied themselves that I was no excisemmiy a visit from 
whom they seemed to deprecate from some reason or 
■other, which I afterwards learned, the speaker proceeded. 
I recollect it was a marvellous tale of some one's having 
tiirice dreamed of finding a quantity of money in an old 
iron pot in the ruins of a castle, and on digging in the 
place described to some depth, having his dream fulfilled; 
leaving no doubt on the minds of his hearers as to the 
truth of the narration, as the identical pot was still to be 
seen. 

Having dried my clothes and refreshed myself, I was 
about retiring to rest, when the sound of a gun struck 
upon our ears. In one minute the house was deserted by 
all its inmates, including two women, all of whom rushed 
up the hill at the back of the house, followed by myself, 
curious to know the meaning of this strange movement. 

The wind now blew on shore at the top of its fury, so 
that it was with great difficulty I reached the hill ; how- 
ever, I still continued to follow, and we struck into a 
narrow defile, about half a dozen of the party, who had 
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provided themselves with lanterns, going ahead. In a 
short time we reached the foot of the cliffs, where we 
halted on a long beach, it being about half tide, and going 
out. The guns had not ceased firing ; and, by the light- 
ning, which was very vivid, I saw a large three-masted 
vessel nearing the shore very fast, the attempt to avert the 
danger being apparently given up by the crew. In about 
ten minutes from the time of our gaining the beach, she 
struck on a reef of black rocks, about a pistol-shot from 
where we were standing ; and above the roar of the ele- 
ments, at times, we could hear the straining of her timbers, 
as the sea broke over her deck. 

Had any attempt been made to save. the wretched crew, 
no boat could have lived in such a sea ; but not a rope 
was thi'own out, not a hand stirred. Indeed, two or three 
had endeavoured to get to land on spars, and had reached 
a place where the rocks were not more than two fathoms 
over their heads, when, if a rope with a running noose 
had been flung to them, they could have been hauled up 
without difficulty ; but no effort being made, a returning 
wave washed them into eternity ! 

I had heard many fearful accounts of the barbarity of 
the inhabitants of the sea-coast of Cornwall in cases of 
shipwreck, but such a scene as I witnessed this night I 
shall never forget. I could not have believed that English- 
men would be guilty of such brutality as I witnessed then, 
and the following morning. But I proceed. 

During the whole night, no one had left the beach, 
except the two females, who seemed as eagerly watching 
the destruction of the ship in expectation of booty as the 
greatest ruffian among them, and only left through the 
threats of the men, vowing, however, they would return 
early enough to come in for a share. When the morning 
dawned, the vessel was discovered on her beam ends, the 
sea still continuing to run very high, although it had 
somewhat subsided. Two large boats were then got down 
the beach and launched ; and I went in one, determined, 
notwithstanding their muttered curses, to go on board, to 
render what assistance I could. With some difficulty we 
boarded her on the lee side, and found by her papers she 
was a Spaniard, bound from Porto Rico to Cadiz, with a 
cargo of coffee and tobacco, but had been driven thus far 
from her course. Although a considerable quantity of 
l2 
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water had found its way into the vessel, in spite of my 
remonstrances the work of devastation instantly began, 
no one appearing to dispute their right. The chief cabin 
was the first part visited by these marauders, in which 
there was a considerable quantity of dollars. These were 
instantly pounced on ; and as by this time the number 
who originally boarded the vessel was increased by, I 
should think, the whole population for some distance 
round, they very soon disappeared, a great number, in the 
struggle for possession, being dropped on the way to the 
shore ; these were in their turn seized on by the younger 
part, no one entertaining for a moment the idea that it 
was any thing else than a piece of good fortune, and that 
they were in duty bound to make the most of it, notwith- 
standing the persuasions of the clergyman of the parish, 
which proved quite ineffectual. 

Though we had seen no one either on the deck, or in 
the cabin, I determined to search more narrowly, that, if 
I could not save the ill-fated vessel from spoliation, I 
might rescue any of her crew who might be below ; but 
no one met my view for some time, till at length I fancied 
I heard a cry for assistance, uttered in English. Having 
proceeded in the direction whence I thought the sound 
proceeded, I found a man coiled up, with his lower ex- 
tremities in the water, and apparently dying. With some 
difficulty I persuaded some of the savages to get the poor 
fellow ashore, and had hjm conveyed to the public-house 
already mentioned, the landlady evidently not liking the 
trouble of such a guest, till I had engaged to pay for what- 
ever trouble she might be at. 

The only surgeon near the place, lived about five miles 
distant; but he was immediately sent for. When he 
arrived, he pronounced the sick man to be so far gone, 
as to render it very doubtful whether he would recover; 
but after a few days, by the help of a naturally strong 
constitution, he was enabled to sit up in bed. He was 
almost ready to abandon himself to despair when made < 
acquainted with the loss of his property (there not being 
a single article of any description preserved, but th( 
clothes he had on when rescued) ; but his expressions a 
gratitude for what I had done in saving his life were si 
fervent, that I took quite an interest in him ; and one day^ 
when I was sitting by the side of the bed, on his e:ipress« 
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ing his bitterness of feeling at his blighted prospects, I 
asked him how he came on board of the vessel in which he 
was wrecked. He replied — 

" I am the son of a farmer in the west of Scotland. 
Had I chosen to remain at home, I might have occupied 
a respectable station in life, and been happy ; but adverse 
circumstances, which I will relate presently, caused me to 
forsake my father's house, and made me a wanderer on the 
earth. You are perhaps aware, that instruction in the 
lowlands of Scotland is imparted much more freely than 
in England ; you will, therefore, feel no surprise when I 
say, that I was not only versed in a sound English edu- 
cation, but had made the French and Latin languages 
a part of my study. Dancing was then, and I suppose 
still is, cultivated most ardently by the youth of both 
sexes. This amusement, which I passionately followed, led 
me to attend the weekly halls, which were held in a large 
bam about two miles from my home, to which I returned 
not on these occasions till the morning broke. At this 
place I met the woman who has had such an evil influence 
over my fortune in life. She was my constant partner in 
the dance ; and we had not seen each other many times 
before we loved as passionately as mortals could love. 
Peace and happiness then smiled on me, and would still 
have smiled, had I not brought the ruin on myself which 
weighs me down." 

The speaker was here too much affected to continue his 
tale for some minutes, during which I silently surveyed 
his countenance, as it showed the effects of the emotion 
under which he laboured. He had evidently been in a 
hot climate for many years, judging by his sun-burnt 
appearance ; and although, as he had told me before, not 
past man's prime, yet care had planted such furrows in 
his cheeks, as would leave a casual observer to think him 
fifty. Having, by a strong effort, subdued his emotion, 
he proceeded, with apparent calmness — 

" The practice, which I suppose still prevails in some 
parts of Scotland, of the association of youth of both sexes 
at night after the elder branches of the family have retired 
to rest, is productive, in many instances, of lasting misery. 
At the dancing parties I have mentioned, whiskey circu- 
lated freely, of which both sexes partook, and the aching 
head, on the following morning, often painfully convinced 
me that the practice of drinking, whether whiskey or any 
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other liquor, was not to be indulged in with impunity, 
whatever men who love it might say to the contrary; 
for it used to be a common assertion, that whiskey difiTered 
in its effects from any other intoxicating drink, as it did 
not leave a sore head behind it. / never could find it 
differed from the rest . 

" My father was in character similar to most of the 
lowland farmers in the times of which I speak. Stern in 
his general demeanour, he endeavoured to repress the 
usual sallies of youth by severity rather than persuasion. 
The violin savoured of papistry, and the dancing room of 
swnething worse, if it were possible, in his eyes. Yet the 
old man was right. The fire-side, after the labour of the 
day, and the holy psalm of praise, were better than the 
passion- raising dance and the ribald song. Experience 
and adversity have taught me wisdom : would that I 
could live my time over again ! 

" Margaret and I had long been treading the path of 
pleasure ; but at the end was a fearful precipice. The 
worst consequences followed. One night my passions, 
more than commonly excited by liquor, led me to effect 
the ruin of one to whom I had a thousand times sworn 
eternal fidelity. From that time peace was a stranger to 
my breast, and I was attacked by a violent fever, which 
almost brought me to the grave. During this time her 
inquiries after my health were incessant; but yet, 
wretch that I am ! when I recovered, instead of endea- 
vouring in some measure to make amends for my base 
conduct to her, I dreaded the sight of her as a serpent, 
endeavouring to shun her by every possible method ; and 
when, some time after, she told me her ruin would be 
discovered by the world, and implored me to marry her, 
I spurned her from me. From that moment I determined 
to leave my home. The consideration that I should be 
compelled to appear before the kirk, not a little strength- 
ened my resolution : the mere thought of being the gaz- 
ing-stock of the whole parish, and the object of the elders' 
fulminations, was maddening. The very next night, there- 
fore, with a small bundle, and the little ready money I 
coidd collect on the spur of the moment, I set off for the 
town of Wigton, accompanied by another young fellow 
about my own age, who was determined to see the world, 
that is, England, notwithstanding all the opposition of his 
friends. 1 really believe, if alone, that I should have 
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returned ; for it was another such a night as that on which 
we were cast ashore here — rain, wind, thunder, and light- 
ning, seemed to vie with each other in fury. At length, 
however, we reached Wigton, and crossed in a sloop to 
Whitehaven ; from which place, not being successful in 
obtaining a ship, I proceeded to Liverpool, leaving Jamie, 
poor lad ! to push his fortune as he best could on land^ 
he not being inclined to try it at sea. 

** I experienced great difficulty in getting a vessel, 
being a raw lad, and unused to the sea. I recollect that 
the terms on which I entered were not very favour- 
able : but, to leave England altogether being my main 
object, I sacrificed every other consideration to that one. 
We took over a cargo of cottons to Jamaica, intending to 
return with rum and sugar. Our skipper was a hard 
swearer, a hard drinker, and a hard-hearted scoundrel to 
boot. It is said, that my countrymen are patient under 
provocation, not heeding contempt and harsh treatment if 
they can eventually secure their end. The treatment ex- 
perienced by me, even before we got out of the Mersey, 
until our arrival in Kingston harbour, would scarcely be 
believed by you ; and this, combined with the agonies of 
conscience, prompted me a hundred times to fling myself 
overboard. But the hope of seeing, at some future time, 
my native country, combined with my fears of rushing 
into the presence of the Almighty, a suicide, enabled me 
to endure the captain's ill-usage till we reached King- 
ston, when I took the opportunity of the boat's going 
ashore to get fresh provisions, to bid farewell for ever to 
the good ship Mary Ann, I lay quiet for a day or two in 
a IcSging house near one of the quays, until I thought 
any pursuit that might be made had ceased, when I en- 
tered on board a vessel manned principally with Danes, 
who, I soon found, carried on a contraband traffic, prin- 
cipally between the islands of St. Thomas and Porto 
Rico. As we met with very little interruption in our pro- 
ceedings, the former being a mere nest of pirates, and the 
commercial regulations of the latter very lightly enforced, 
in about three years I had made a pretty considerable 
sum, as, after I had been a short time on board, I wa^ 
allowed, in common with the others, to trade on my own 
account, on allowing a per-centage to the owners. 

" I had fully made up my mind not to remain longer 
in this vessel than I could help. The recollection of my 
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parents and Margaret stung me at times almost to mad- 
ness. Drinking, I found, would not, could not, take the 
heavy load from my conscience; and although I out- 
stripped the most drunken of my shipmates in this vice, 
and was sometimes wholly or partially intoxicated for a 
week at a stretch, yet the effort was of no avail. 

" I had endured this conflict in my mind for about 
three months, when, one night, after exerting myself very 
much all the day in landing some goods at the little 
island of Bieques, two or three leagues from Porto Rico, 
during which I had drunk very freely, I remained on shore, 
enjoying the cool sea breeze, which, after the oppressive 
heat of the day (for it was in August) was particularly 
refreshing. I was seized, during the night, with one of the 
fevers peculiar to the tropics. My shipmates, on seeing 
my situation, thought it bad policy to take me aboard; 
they therefore consigned me to the care of an old Creole, 
and left me. From her I experienced such kindness as I 
can never forget. She watched by my side almost inces- 
santly, and attended to every wish ; and when at length 
the delirium subsided, and she found that I was in a fair 
way of recovery, her joy seemed to have no bounds. 

" During the weainess which a fever always leaves, 
conscience, which, even amidst the bustle and dissipation 
of my life had tormented me, now renewed its attacks 
with increased effect. Hell stared me in the face, and to 
it I seemed hastening, without any possibility of salvation, 
when one day, in my anguish I exclaimed, * God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner!' I cannot describe the sudden 
change in my feelings. The darkness which had so long 
dwelt in my breast was dispelled in an instant. I raised 
myself from the bed, and, with a flood of tears, I poured 
out the agony of my soul to God, beseeching him that he 
would forgive me, and imploring his assistance to enable 
me to walk in his ways. He graciously heard m^ ; and 
I sunk on my pillow again, weak as a child in body, but 
with a soul comforted and refreshed. To reach home 
again, and, as far as I could, make amends to her whom 
I had so cruelly treated, was now, more than ever, my 
earnest desire. I panted for the day when I should gain 
sufficient strength to take my passage home, and see my 
parents, whom I had plunged in grief through my conduct, 
and implore their forgiveness. 

While 1 was on board the Dane I have mentioned, 
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I always took care to secrete my money about my per- 
son, as I had not much confidence in the honesty of my 
comrades. This was untouched by the faithful Creole, 
"who would not, without importunity on my part, accept 
any thing for her care of me. Having purchased a stock 
of clothes, I secured a passage in the first homeward- 
bound vessel I could meet with, to endeavour to gain the 
forgiveness of those I have made miserable by my con- 
duct, and prove the sincerity of my penitence by my future 
actions ; and although I return to them a wretched wan- 
derer, yet will they, I know, still receive me to their arms. 
You, my dear sir, experience in your own heart the con- 
sciousness of having befriended and saved from death a 
fellow-creature: may the happiness that it imparts be 
possessed till the latest hour of your life ; and although we 
must soon part, you, perhaps, to meet a happy family, 
and I, to witness the misery, or may be, death, that I 
have caused, yet I will cherish the hope that we shall 
meet again.*' 

I forced on him a sum sufficient to defray his expenses 
to Scotland. On parting he was much affected : he 
wrung my hand, and, with a voice broken by emotion, he 
bade me farewell, promising to write to me after he had 
reached home, to state how matters went with him. 

About a fortnight afterwards I received a letter from 
him, of which the following is the substance : — 

" After experiencing some rough weather, and being 
driven into Douglas, in the Isle of Man, where we lay 
three days, I was put on shore at Wigton, the place 
whence I had started, almost four years before, a wretched 
vagabond. And although my temporal circumstances were 
no better than at that time, yet a load was taken from my 
heart, the removal of which was better than the possession 
of a world. I felt that peace within, to which I had all 
my life before been a stranger : and while the thought 
would at times obtrude, that those I loved were, perhaps, 
dead, or if alive would spurn me from them, yet the pre- 
vailing feeling was strong belief that they were yet in 
existence, and would receive the returning wanderer. 
Every step 1 took brought to view some well-remembered 
spot, doubly hallowed by my absence. Memory led me 
back to the days of childhood, when, fearing no evil, for 
I was then innocent, I sported among the heather, or 
wandered by the side of the burns. At length I reached 
l3 V 
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the orchard, at the extremity of which was my father's 
farm house. I could go no farther : I leaned my head on 
the gate, and wept bitterly for some time. My emotion 
then subsided, and I endeavoured to collect sufficient 
isesolution to enter ; but before I could put my purpose 
into effect I was disturbed by the barking of a dog, and 
an old man made his appearance, whom I recognized in 
an instant as my father. I had devised vanous plans 
of first making myself known to my parents while walk- 
ing from Wigton to my native place ; for I Uiougbt, that 
as I had accosted several since I landed, without their 
recognizing me, I should be able to prevent making my- 
self kiK)wn too suddenly to my parents, intending to dis- 
cover myself gradually to them. But although altered in 
my appearance more than could be conceived in so sihort 
a time, my father, on coming up to me, and looking 
for a moment, exclaimed, as we fell in each other's arms, 
* My son ! my son ! thank God that you are come bade 
in peace. O my Willy ! I thought I should never again 
see Your face on earth. My prayers have been offered 
up K)r you every day since you left, that my old eyes 
might again behold you ; and now, blessed be God ! my 
prayers are answered. I forgive you, my son, for all the 
pain that you have caused us ; and may we never part 
again.' 

" After our feelings were somewhat calmed, he said, that 
the sudden sight of me would be too much for my mother ; 
that he would therefore go to the house, and break the 
news of my arrival as gently as possible* He left me, and 
told her that a sailor was coming, who could give .some 
account of their son. Even this was almost too much fiwr 
her; it was some minutes before she could sufficientiy 
collect herself to ask my father any questions. Oft ha 
answering them hesitatingly, the thought flashed on her 
mind, that it must be her own dear child himself come 
back. She ran out of the house, and knew me at a dis- 
tance to which I never thought her vision extended, when 
I was at home before. Who shall describe a mother's 
feelings, on meeting a child whom she has grieved for as 
dead ? I will not attempt it. Suffice it that we returned 
to the house, when, after taking some refreshment, and 
giving an outline of my adventures, my father said, * My 
dear son, let us lift up our hearts in prayer to that Being 
who has brought you safely back, and blest us this day/ 
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We knelt. The good old man prayed with such earnest- 
ness that my heart was melted in an agony of tears ; and 
my former resolutions of leading a new life were still fur- 
ther strengthened by that evening's engagement. 

*' In answer to my inquiries respecting Margaret, I found 
that she was still living and well, but that, from the time 
of my departure she had given up her former acquaint- 
ances, and lived in the most secluded manner with her 
mother and child, rarely being seen except at the kirk 
on the sabbath. But although the anxiety regarding her 
bodily health was set at rest, yet it was by no means re- 
moved as to the state of her mind. I learned that after my 
departure she had hovered between life and death for some 
weeks, and her recovery was succeeded by the deepest 
melancholy. She would come to mingle her tears with 
my mother's, and remark, ' If I knew that he was dead 
I should cease to grieve, as my uncertainty would be re- 
moved ; but the thought that he may be dymg in a foreign 
country, without a single friend near him, and that we 
may never hear from him again, is worse to bear : I should 
die in peace if I could only hear from him, that he was 
doing well.' My mother, forgetting her own sorrows, 
would endeavour to console her ; but was unable. 

" I heard all that was said with the utmost in patience; 
and having ascertained that she still lived where we had 
spent so many happy hours together, I hastened thither. 
My feelings would not allow me to exercise prudence : I 
sprang over the little bridge that was laid over the burn 
in front of her mother's cottage, burst open the wicket 
gate, the noise of which aroused them both, and in a 
moment we were locked in each other's arms. After some 
time, as she did not raise her head from my bosom, I con- 
sidered, what I ought to have done before, that excess of 
joy was as bad as excess of grief; and I was alarmed lest 
sudden emotion had deprived her of life.* But I was re- 
lieved from my terror when, giving an hysterical sob, 
she shed tears, and after a little time, was recovered 
sufficiently to express her feelings in words. 

'* Great was our joy that night. We sat up till midnight, 
asking a thousand questions. Our little one was raised 
from sleep, that I might see her ; and while I pressed the 
innocent child to my arms, I inwardly prayed that the 
sight of her might keep me always humbled before Him 
who had brought me to a knowledge of my own vileness 
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and his holiness, and that, by training her in the paths of 
virtue, I might endeavour to atone for my conduct to her 
mother. 

" I retired to rest with a thankful heart for the mercies 
shown to me, and awoke, when the morning had far ad- 
vanced, with a happiness in my heart to which I had long 
been a stranger. I resumed my duties on the farm, was 
soon after united to my dearest Maggie, (who sends her 
affectionate riemembrances to you, and trusts you will soon 
visit us, when you shall get some genuine Scottish fare, 
including some excellent metheglin,) and, O may it 
be my prayer, that by God's strength, who preserved me 
from the consequences of my crimes, and reclaimed the 
wanderer, I may be enabled to render myself a useful 
member of that society the laws of which I have outraged, 
and for ever abstain from indulging in — nay, even from 
tasting, that maddening liquor which first led me into the 
commission of crime." 
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The circumstances which form the foundation of the fol- 
lowing narrative took place within the last four months, 
and plunged into the deepest affliction a family with whom 
the writer is well acquainted. 

Few men had experienced greater happiness, resulting 
from perseverance and industry, than Mr. Sommerton. 
He was left an orphan at a tender age, and provided 
with a very slender patrimony ; but, being endowed with 
an ardent and persevering spirit, he soon overcame all 
the disadvantages with which his early days were encom- 
passed, and found himself enabled at the age of forty to 
bid adieu to the busy scenes of toil and traffic. He chose 
for his retreat a house situated a few miles out of London, 
whither he proceeded with his family, then consisting of 
two daughters and two sons. The eldest of these, who 
will form the principal character in the following narra- 
tive, was then in his seventeenth year. He was a re- 
markably fine youth, and was regarded by his mother 
with an eye of the fondest affection ; while the father 
viewed him as the son in whom should be fulfilled his 
long-cherished hopes, and who should be his»solace in his 
declining days. But whether, as is too frequently the 
case, parental authority was sacrificed to parental affec- 
tion — whether the early days of young Robert had been 
unmarked by that moderate restriction so necessary in the 
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government of children, or whether a proper degree of 
subordination had been exercised, is not known : certnin 
it is that, though so young, he manifested frequent proofs 
of that pertinacity of purpose and determined wayward- 
ness, that were so fearfully developed in his riper years; 
and, too late to be remedied, but not to be regretted, the 
fond parents saw that in their child which presaged very 
little of future good. 

After leaving school, it was thought desirable that 

Robert should engage himself for some few years to obtain 

a knowledge of a respectable trade ; but this was totally 

at variance with his own views — ^he seemed to imagine 

that fathers amassed money merely to supply the wants 

that were dictated by vice and extravagance ; and for 

weeks would he absent himself from home, to pass his 

time in riot ahd intoxication with a few other profligate 

companions. All his father's threats, and his mother's 

entreaties, were incapable of effecting any change : till at 

length his father, having ascertained that Mrs. S. provided 

him with money secretly, peremptorily informed him that 

he should be supplied with no more, while he chose to 

continue this disorderly course of life. At the same time 

^'^ promised to provide him with capital, should he engage 

business. At this crisis, he seemed convinced of the 

y of his present course of life, and he determined to 

ept the kind proposal made by his father : he therefore 

ered upon the business of a clothier. He now had a 

)d prospect before him, should he cast off his bad 

>its, and an opportunity to retrieve his character, which 

I suffered so much by his profligate conduct. For one 

ir Sommerton traded with much diligence, and still 

re success ; so that, had his father wished to be repaid 

money so extravagantly squandered in former days, 

could have complied with the wish ; but his father 

ictionately told him, when the subject was mentioned, 

it he might keep that money as the reward of perse- 

ance and industry. While thus the sun of prosperity 

med to pour forth its rays of brightness on Sommer- 

l's path, an incident occurred which ultimately cast a 

:k cloud on his future prospects. 

While in this prosperous condition, he determined to 

rease his present happiness by entering into the bands of 

trimony. The daughter of a private gentleman washfe 

>ice, who with a pleasing exterior possessed superiority 
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of mind. Educated by a fond mother with the utmost 
care and affection, Ellen Merely soon manifested that 
goodness of disposition and sound judgment which more 
fully developed themselves when she found herself in- 
vested with a new character — that of a wife. Besides 
possessing a sound judgment, she was what is called a 
thoroughly accomplished woman. 

Some months after his marriage, a relation of his wife's 
invited him down to his house in the country. This uncle 
of Ellen was a gentleman in the prime of life, whose chief 
happiness consisted in the pleasures of the bottle and the 
chase. He was a bon vivant in the truest sense of the 
term, and a true specimen of old English liberality ; but 
he was strenuously opposed to all methods that had for 
their end the uprooting of the practice of spirit-drinking. 
Such a house as this was not the fittest for Sommerton's 
residence. He had been drawn from the paths of profli- 
gacy and drunkenness too short a time to allow it to be 
supposed that he would withstand the temptations that 
would be cast in his way ; and though, for the last twa 
years of his life, he had totally abstained from all incen- 
tives to drunkenness, and closely applied himself to the 
engagements of the counting-house, yet, if the truth were 
known, it was with no little complacency that he looked 

&rward to his stay at H hall. He had not remained 

there many days before he was assailed by his good-natured 
uncle and his chase-loving companions with the most sa- 
tirical jokes that they could draw from their inventive 
feculties, on account of his sobriety, until Sommerton 
could bear it no longer;, he gradually consented, and 
soon became what they called *' a good fellow." His days 
were spent in shooting or hunting with his uncle, and 
other " good fellows" — his nights in noisy mirth and 
drunken revelry. 

It was with a disconsolate heart that Sommerton, after 

two months' stay at H hall, found himself once more 

in his counting-house. That visit had totally altered 
him, and changed the tendency of his inclinations. He 
now no longer entered upon the engagements of the day 
with alacrity, but with disgust and discontent ; and only 
longed for the close of the day, when he could leave busi- 
ness for some pleasure more agreeable to his present taste. 
He did not, however, long confine his moments of recrea- 
tion to the hours of relaxation from business : he soon 
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found them too short, and therefore frequently appropri- 
ated the other hours of the day. His tendency to disso- 
luteness had been once more aroused, and he now, with 
if possible, still greater energy than before, mingled ia 
all his former scenes of profligacy. The sorrow of his 
wife may be better conceived than expressed ; while the 
anger of his father knew no bounds. Nor was his affec- 
tionate mother a witness to her son's degeneracy without 
suffering the most poignant grief. Drunkenness, his 
besetting sin, led him into every other vice; among others 
that of gaming, by which, and dissolute extravagance, he 
soon lost all his money, and by inattention to business his 
trade. He continued this course of life, despite the en- 
treaties of his wife, the grief of his mother, and the threats 
of his justly irritated father, for one year ; when a cir- 
cumstance occurred that stopped him in his dissolute 
career — he failed, and had the prospect of a debtor's pri- 
son for his habitation, had not his father, forgetting his 
just displeasure, consented to satisfy the demands of his 
creditors. 

This last act seemed once more to have the effect of 
arresting him in his course of iniquity : he seemed once 
more to bethink himself, and to determine, if possible, to 
retrieve his character. He obtained the situation of tra- 
veller to a large house, which rendered it necessary that 
he should alternately be a month in town and a month in 
the country. Once more there seemed a clear prospect 
of his becoming an honourable member of society. 

About this time, also, a circumstance of a very melan- 
choly character occurred, making a somiewhat serious im- 
pression on Sommerton's mind, and in some measure 
strengthening him in his purposed reformation. A young 
friend of his, who had been his companion in every 
scene of profligacy, proposed one Sunday that they should 
amuse themselves by skating. Some trivial circumstance 
occurred which prevented Sommerton's going, and his 
friend went alone. A few hours after, he received tk 
distressing intelligence of his companion's death. It ap- 
peared that he had ventured upon a part of the ice unequal 
to bear his weight, — it had broken, and he had been 
drowned before any assistance could be given. 

He continued in his situation some months, during 
which time he rigidly imposed upon himself entire ab- 
stinence from wine and spirits ; but, one evening, during 
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one of his journeys, lie found the cold most piercing, so 
much so that, notwithstanding his determination, he could 
not resist the temptation to take a little warm brandy and 
water, when offered by the officious waiter at the inn 
where he staid. This one dereliction from his duty, the 
duty he owed to himself and family, was followed by con- 
sequences the most grievous. His latent thirst for spirits 
was once more inflamed, and he gradually became an 
habitual spirit-drinker. But this at first, did not affect 
his engagements with his employers : he still trans- 
acted their business. It was, however, with a great deal 
of dread that Ellen observed the habits of her husband. 
She knew full well, by painful experience, into what a 
depth of misery spirit-drinking had before plunged him, 
and she now felt assured that a similar result would 
happen, should he continue his addiction to spirituous 
liquors. The commission of one sin — the relaxing in Uie 
practice of one known duty — is like destroying the bank 
of a stream : one wave finds an opening for its passage, 
through which it is impelled by the next wave, and that 
Iby the succeeding one, and so on without cessation. She 
knew that this course of life would inevitably lead to 
occasional drunkenness, and from that he would be led 
on until his situation would be forfeited. Would that she 
had not been too true in her conjecture ! 

Without troubling the reader with a minute detail of 
circumstances, it will be sufficient to say that Sommerton 
having once, in some drunken fit, maliciously injured the 
character of his employers, they found it necessary to 
dismiss him ; and in a fit of mingled rage and vexation, 
resulting, partly from drinking, and partly from the gloomy 
iprospect before him, and the knowledge that to himself 
alone he was indebted for his misfortunes, he engaged 
himself as sailor on board a ship. This circumstance 
would have remained unknown to his heart-broken wife 
and afflicted parents, had it not been communicated 
by one who accidentally overhear^ a conversation be- 
tween some persons whom Sommerton had acquainted 
with his rash determination. His father, on hearing the 
intelligence, was almost paralyzed with amazement : soon 
after he was taken alarmingly ill, and, after many months 
of lingering suffering, he lost the use of his faculties, 
partly occasioned by excessive mental suffering, and partly 
by an attack of paralysis, which left him bed- ridden for 
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the remainder of his life. Ellen Sommerton, his dis- 
tracted wife, immediately, at the request of her mother- 
in-law, took up her abode at her house ; where she remained, 
fondly hoping that each day some news would arrive from 
her unhappy husband. 

But we must return to Sommerton, who, as soon as the 
excitement of rage and intoxication had passed away, 
when too late, was plunged into the very depths of misery. 
He had gone so far he could not retrace his steps : he had 
engaged himself to the captain of a merchant ship trading 
to the Mauritius; and the following morning after h» 
rash and inconsiderate step, he beheld the white clifis of 
England fast vanishing from his view. Oh ! who can con- 
ceive the agony he then experienced ? In a ftt of excite- 
ment he had snatched himself away ftt)m *Wlwith whom 
he was connected by the ties of love and friendship ; his 
wife, to whom, by his profligate conduct, he had been the 
occasion of so much misery, was now left, perhaps for erer, 
and that even without a ftirewell ! When he thought on 
that, his heart was melted, his proud spirit was abased, 
and he wept like a child. For a month, he alternately 
experienced seasons of the gloomiest melancholy and the 
most poignant remorse; until the captain, seeing that 
there appeared no cessation to his grief, peremptorily 
refused any longer to sufier it, and threatened him with 
punishment should he continue his useless sorrow. The 
prospect of once more beholding his friends seemed all at 
once to enkindle a bright flame through his soul ; he saw 
tlte folly of unceasing sorrow, and determined to cast it off. 

On crossing the Line, one of the passengers had atoned 
fer the offence of never having before ventured so far from 
home, by giving the crew a liberal allowance of rum ; 
and the weather being remarkably fine, the captain ra- 
cautiously allowed them to drink so freely as to beeonie 
intoxicated; when, in the midst of their mirth, the wea- 
ther changed to a perfect hurricane, not, however, without 
giving those warnings which a seaman in his senses under- 
stands ; but no watch being kept, they were unnoticed. 
Before a stitch of canvas could be taken in, the sails were 
in ribbands, and the main-topmast gone by the board. 
They, however, yet hoped to weather the storm, when a 
leak was discovered, which compelled them, although they 
flung overboard every thing to lighten the vessel, and 
laboured hard at the pumps, to take to the jolly-boat and 
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ig boat, and after beating about for two days without a 
oa pass, were picked up by an outward-bound East India- 
na, and in a few days tney arrived at Calcutta. Som- 
trtOB; completely terrified at his narrow escape from 
a,th, was not inclined to make the sea his profession, 
d. he determined to return to England in a vessel that 
raid sail in a month. During that period no circum- 
tnce of interest occurred. The ship set sail, and after 
rapid passage, Sommerton once more beheld tlie white 
fis of England. 

It was on the evening of a summer's day, that Ellen 
^mmerton and her mother-in-law were sitting in the 
xlour of their house, when they were startled by the 
>pearance of a man in the garb of a sailor, who ap- 
oached the <k)or apparently as if he well knew the 
wise. " Oh," said Ellen, " I suppose it is some poor 
tggar : I have some half-pence, I will give them to him 
the door." She rose to do so, and went into the 
issage alone. Mrs. Sommerton was alarmed by a shriek, 
id the sound of some one falling heavily to the ground : 
le ran out, and there beheld her son Robert supporting 
s swooning wife. 

No cffcumstances of peculiar interest occurred until 
une months after his return, when his mother began to 
link it advisable that Sommerton should enter again into 
ane business. Whether it was from a good motive or 
bad one, that Sommerton chose for his trade the pro- 

rietorship of an hotel at W , is unknown, — stiH 

le fact is the same. And, notwithstanding the fears of 
b mother, he determined at once to enter upon it, assuring^ 
11, that his future conduct should tend materially to in- 
lease their happiness. 

But, alas ! the vice of drunkenness seemed effectually 
loted in his nature. It was impossible for him to be 
Bnstantly situated so that he had spirits and wine near 
im, dose at his hand, without drinking them. He at 
ist determined to drink moderateli/ ; but soon the draught 
ras increased, and again he became an habitual drinker, 
liis continued for some rtionths, when Ellen was alarmed 
a see, that Sommerton was frequently melancholy and 
Dw-spirited, particularly after any drunken revel; she 
ras now fearful lest he should become subject to fits of 
aelancholy madness, and she implored him to cease 
Irinking spirits. He consented, and rigidly abstained for 
ibout three weeks, when again Us melancholy so increased. 
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that he once more had recourse to spirit-drinking, j 
little after this circumstance, he abruptly informed Ellei 
of his intention to go and see his mother. She was.sur 
prised that he should do so, especially as it was not mom 
than three months since he had left home ; however sbi 
said nothing, but acquiesced. 

The following day found Sommerton with his mothei 
He remained in town three weeks, during all which tins 
he behaved in the calmest manner, — so much so, that hi 
mother thought he had effectually altered for the bet 
She now hinted that he had better return ; but he seemi 
to linger as if he had something to say. At last, one da; 
when alone with his mother, he said, " Mother, I have oi 
request to make, — will you take care of my wife, shoul 
I die ?" " You die ! why you are quite well." '' B\ 
should I have another attack of illness like the last, 
am sure to die ; — will you take care of Ellen V " To 
sure I will,'* said Mrs. Sommerton. He went to the doorj 
and again turned back and repeated the question sevei 
times, when his mother, in a joking way, advised hin 
to leave her. He then ran to the parlour door, ab 
ruptly closed it after him, and the last glimpse his mothi 
caught was from the window, as he ran down the stri 
Mrs. Sommerton was not much surprised ^t this incidei 
and two days passed, and she thought no more of it 
but, on the third day, she heard that her son Rol 
had shot himself immediately on his return home ! 
truth then flashed upon her mind ; she saw the . reason 
his obstinacy in requesting her to take care of Ellen, 
now accounted for the extraordinary circumstance of 
snatching himself away without any farewell. 

Thus another name was added to the already loDj 
catalogue of the victims of intemperance. 

Ellen returned to reside with her mother, who ho[ 
that the change of scene might in some measure dissipal 
the melancholy which a catastrophe so appalling neces^ 
sarily occasioned. She now lives in solitary widowhoodj 
to lament, from bitter experience, the miserable conse-1 
quences of a life of intemperance. 
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